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PREFACE 

I DESIRE tO express my indebtedness to the following 
editions of Marvell's Works :-- 
(1) The lVorks of Adrew 2[arvell, Esq., Poetic«d, 
Cotroversial, rond Political : containing many 
Original Letters, l'oems, and Tracts never 
before priuted, with a ew Life. By Cal»- 
tain Edward Thompson. In three volumes. 
Londou, 1776. 
(2) te Com2,1ete ll)rlcs in lérse ad Prose qf 
Adrew ]rcell, 91.P. Edited with Memorial- 
Introductiou and otes by the Rev. Alex- 
nder B. Grosrt. In four volumes. 1872. 
(In the Follet lIrtlies Libr(tT.) 
(3) Poems tord Satires qf Adrew .l[arvell, somet5ne 
9[e»tber of l'arlieoae»tt for Itdl. Edited by 
G. A. Aitken. Two volumes. Lawrence and 
Bullen, 1892. 
Reprinted Routledge, 1905. 
Mr. C. H. Firth's Life of Marvell in the thirty-sixth 
volume of Tle Dict&na T of tional B&graphy bas, 
I ara sure, preserved me from some, and possibly from 
many, blunders. 
A.B. 
June 3, 1905. 
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A1YD REW MARVELL 

CHAt'TER 

EARLY DAYS AT SCH00L AID COLLEGE 

THE name of Andrew ]XIarvell ever sounds sweet, and 
always has, to use words oï Charles Lalnb's, a fine 
re]ish to the ear. As the author oï poetry oï exquisite 
quality, where ïor the last tilne lnay be heard the 
priceless note oï the Elizabethan lyricist, whilst at the 
saine moment utterance is beiug given to thoughts 
and feelings whit.h reach ïar ïorward to Wordsworth 
and Shelley, Marve]l can never be ïorgotten in his 
native England. 
Lilles oï Marvell's poetry have secured the final 
honours, and incurred the peril, of becoming "ïamiliar 
quotations" ready ïor use on a great variety oï occa- 
sion. We may, perhaps, have been biddeu once or 
twice too oïten to remember how the Royal actor 
"Nothing comlnon did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene," 
or bave been assured to our surprise by some self- 
satisfied worldling how he always hears at his back, 
"Time's wiugèd chariot hurrying heur." 
A true poet can, however, never be defiled by the 
rough usage of the populace. 
As a politician ]larvell lives in the old-ïashioned 
n 1 



2 ANDREW MARVELL [cnAe. 

vivacious history-books (which if they die out, as they 
show some signs of doig, will carry with them half 
the historic sense of the nation) as the hero of an 
anecdote of an unsuccessful attempt ruade upon his 
l»olitica] virtne by a minister of the Crown, as a rare 
type of an inflexible latriot, and as the ]ast member 
of the House of Commons who ws content to take 
wages from, instead of contributing to the support of, 
his constituents. As the intimate friend and colleagtm 
of Milton, Marvell shares some of the indescribable 
majesty of that throne. A poet, a scholar, a travel- 
ler, a diplomat, a famous wit, an active lnember of 
1)arliament from the l.estoration to his death in 1678, 
the life of Andz'ew Marvell migb a priori be supposed 
to be one easy to write, at all events after the fashiou 
in which men's lives get writtem Iut it is nothing 
of the kind, as many can testify. A more e]usive 
non-recorded character is hardly to be found. We 
know all about him, but vel'y little of him. His 
parentage, his plies of education, many of his friends 
and acquaintances, are all known. He wrote nearly 
four hundred letters to his Hull constituents, carefully 
preserved by the Corporation, in which he narrates 
with much particularity the course of public business 
at Vestminster. :Notwithstanding these materials, 
the man Andrew hIarvell remains undiscovered. He 
rarely cornes to the surface. Though both an author 
and a raember of Parliament, hot a trace of personal 
vanity is noticeable, and vanity is a quality of great 
assistance to the biographer. That Marvell was a 
strong, shrewd, capable man of affairs, with enornmus 
powers of self-repression, his Hall correspondeuce 
clearly proves, but what more he was it is hard to 
say. He rarely spoke during his eighteeu years in 
the I4ouse of Commons. It is impossible to doubt 
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that such a man in such a ploee was, in Mr. Disraeli's 
phrase, a "l»ersonage. '' Yet when we look for recog- 
nition of what we feel sure was the ïact, we fail to 
find it. Bishop Burnet, lu his delightful history, 
supl»lies us with sketches of the leading 1)arliamen- 
tarians of Marvell's day, yet to ZIarvell himself he 
refers but ouce, and then hot by naine but as "the 
liveliest droll of the age," words which mean much but 
tell little. In Clarendon's A«tobiography, another book 
which lets the reader into the very clash and crowd of 
liïe, there is no mention of one of the author's most bitter 
and cruel enemies. With Prince Rupert, Murvell was 
credited by his contemporaries with a great iutinmcy; 
he was a friend of tIarrington's; it may be he 'as a 
nember of the once ïamous "Rota" Club; it is im- 
possible to resist the conviction that wherever he went 
he made a great impression, that he was , central 
figure in the lobbies of the House of Commons and a 
man of much account; yet no record survives either 
to convince posterity of his social charm or even to 
convey any exact notion of his personal character. 
A somewhat solitary man he would appear to have 
been, though foud of occasional jollity. He lived 
alone in lodgings, and was much immersed in business, 
about a good deal of which we know nothing except 
that if took him abroad. ]Iis death was sudden, and 
when three years afterwards the first edition of his 
poems ruade its appearance, it was prefaced by a certifi- 
cate signed "Mary Marvell," to the effect that every- 
thing in the book was printed "according to the 
copies of my late dear husband." Until after Marvell's 
death we never hear of h[rs. Marvell, and with this 
signed certificate she disappears. In a series of Lives 
of 1)oets  Wives it would be hard to make much of 
hIrs. Andrew h[arvell. 'or different but still cogent 
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reasons if is hard fo write a life of her famous 
husband. 
Andrew lV[oErvell was born af XVinestead in Holder- 
nesse, on Ester Eve, the 31st of Mrch 1621, in the 
Rectory House, the elder lV[rvell, also Andrew, being 
then the prson of the prish. o titrer birthplace 
for a grden-poet can be inmgined, loses still riot in 
XVinestead ; the fruit-tree roots are as lnossy as in the 
seventeenth century. Af the right sesoa you may 
still 
,, Through the hazels thick espy 
The hatching throstle's shining eye." 
Birds, fruits and flowers, woods, grdens, meads, and 
rivers still make the loet's birthplace lovely. 
"Loveliuess, magic, and grace, 
They ,re here--they are set in the worldI 
Tlmy abide and the fiuest of sols 
IIas hot been thrilled by them all, 
]or the dullest beeu dead to them quite. 
The poet who sings them nmy die, 
But they are immortal and live, 
For they are the lire of the 'orld." 
Holdernesse was hot the original home of the 
hIarvells, who would seem fo hve been mostly Cam- 
bridgeshire folk, though the naine crops up in other 
couuties. Whether Cambridge "ren" of  studious 
turn still take long walks I do not know, but "some 
vast amount of years ago » if was considered a lleasant 
excursion, eiçher on foot or on  hired steed, from Cam- 
bJdge to Meldreth, where the Elizbethn manor-house, 
long kuown as "the 5[rvells'," agreebly embodied the 
tradition that here if ws tht the poet's fther was 
born in 1586. The Church Registers bave disappeared. 
lroof is impossible. That there were h[arvells in 
the neighbourhood is certain. The famous Cambridge 
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antiquary, William Cole, perh«l»S the greatest of all 
our collectors, has included among his copies of early 
wills those of several Marvells and Mervells of 
Meldreth and Shepreth, belonging to pre-Reformatiou 
rimes, as their pious gifts to the "High Altar" and to 
"Our Lady's Light" pleasingly testify. But out 
Andrew was a determiued Protestant. 
The poet's father is an interesting figure in our 
Church history. Educated at Emmanuel College, from 
whence he proceeded a Master of Arts in 1608, he took 
Orders; and after serving as curate at Flamborough, 
was inducted to the living of Winestead in 1614, where 
he remained till 1624, in which year he went to Hull 
as toaster of the Grammar School and lecturer, that is 
1)reacher, of Trinity Church. The elder M,rvell be- 
longed, from the beginning to the end of his useful 
and even heroic life, to the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land, or, as his son puts it, "a, conformist to the Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church of England, though I 
confess none of the most over-rmmiug and eager 
them." The younger Marvell, with one boyish interval, 
belonged all through his life to the paternal school of 
religious thought. 
Fuller's accourir of the elder Marvell is too good to 
be passed over :  
"He afterwards became Minister at Itull. where for his life- 
rime he was well beloved. Most facetious in discourse, yet 
grave in his carriage, a most excellent preacher who, like a 
good husband, never broached what he had new brewed, but 
preached what he had pre-studied some competent rime before. 
Insomuch that he was wont to say that he vould cross the 
common proverb which called Saturday the working-day and 
Monday the holyday of preachers. It happened that Anno 
Dom. 1640, Jan. 23, crossing Humber in a Barrow boat, the 
saine was sandwarpt, and he was drowned thereiu (with 
Skinuer, daughter fo Sir Edward Coke, a very religious gentle- 
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woman) by the carelessmss, hot to say drunkenness of the 
boatmen, to the great grief of .ll good men. tIis excellent 
comment upon St. Peter is daily desired and expecd, if the 
envy nd covetousness of priva persons for their own use 
deprive not the public of the benefit thereof."  
This goed man, to whom perhaps, remembering the 
dure of his death, the words muy upply, Tu veto felix 
non vitce tantum claritate sêd etian opportudtate mortis, 
was married at Cherry Burton, on the 22nd of October 
1612, to Arme Pease, a memr of a family destined 
to become widely known throughout the north of 
England. Of this marriage there were rive children, 
all born at Wineste, viz. three daughters, Anne, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, atd two sons, Andrew and John, 
the latter of whom died a year after his birth, and was 
bied at Winestead on the 20th September 1624. 
The three daughters married respectively James 
Blaydes of Sutton, Yorkshire, on the 29th of December 
1633 ; Edmund Popple, afterwards Sheriff of Hull, on 
the 18th of August 1636; and Robert More. Anne's 
eldest son, Joseph Blaydes, was Muyor of Hull in 
1702, having married the daughter of a preceding 
Mayor in 1698. The descendants of this branch still 
flotrish. The Popples also hud children, one of whom, 
William Popple, was a correspondent of his uucle the 
poet's, und a merchant of repute, who became i 1696 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and the friend of the 
most famous man who ever sat at tlm table of that 
Board, Jo Locke. A son of this William Popple led 
a very comfortable eighteenth-century life, which is in 
strong contrast xvith tt of his grnd-uncle, for, having 
entered the Cofferers' Oce about 1730, he was marie 
seven years lter Solicitor and Clerk of the Reports to 
the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, and in 

1 Fullr's Worthies (1662), p. 159. 
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1745 became in succession to a relative, oue Alured 
t'opple, Governor of the Bermudas, a post he retaiued 
until his death, which occurred not 
"Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean's bosom unespied»" 
but at his bouse in Hampstead. So well placed and 
idle a gentleman was almost bound to be a bad 10oet 
and worse dramatist, and this William Popple was 
both. 
Marvell's third sister, Elizabeth, does not seenl fo 
have llad issue, a certain TholnaS More, or Moore, a 
Fellow of Magdalcn College, Cambridge, whose naine 
oecttrs iii family records, being her stepson. 
In the latter part of 1624 the elder hlarvell resigned 
the living of Winestead, and took up the duties of 
schoolmaster and lecturer, or preacher, at Hull. Im- 
portant duties they were, for the old Gramlnar School 
of Hull dates back to 1486, and may boast of a long 
career of usefulness, never having fallen into that con- 
dition of decay and disrepute from which so many 
similar endownlents bave been of late years rescued by 
the beneficent aud, of course, abused action of the 
Charity Colnmissiouers. Andrew Marvell the elder 
succeeded to and was succeeded by eminent head- 
masters. Trinity Church, where the poet's father 
preached on Sundays to crowded and interested con- 
gregations, was then what it still is, though restored 
by Scott, one of the great churches in the north of 
England. 
The Rev. Andrew h[arvell ruade his mark upou 
Hull. Mr. Grosart, who lacked nothing but the curb 
upon a too exuberant vocabulary, a little less enthu- 
siasm and a great deal more discretion, to be a model 
editor, tells us in his invaluable edition of /Tre Complete 
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IITork. in lCse ad ]5"o.çe of ,l,drew lhtrvell, .II.P.,  that 
he had read a mmber of the elder Marvell's manuscril0ts, 
consisting of serinons and miscellanêous pal»ers, from 
which Mr. Grosart proceeds : 
"I gather three things. 
" (l) That he ws  man of  very brave, ferlessly out- 
spoken ch.racter. Some of his prtctical applicttions in tlis 
serinons belote the M,ugistrates ,ure daring in their directness 
of reproof, und melting in their wistfulness of entrety. 
" (9) Tiret he was  well-read mn. llis Serinons a'e s 
full of classical and ptristic allusions and pt syings from 
the most occult litertures as even Bishop Andrewes. 
" (3) That he as , m,n of tirelesh,uctivity. 12esides the 
two olliees nme,l, he became head »f one of.the Great Hos- 
pitals of the Town (Charter I h,us.), and in an address to the 
Governors plced belote them a 1,rescient and statesmanlike 
plan for the better management of its rcvenues, and for the 
foundation of t Free Pblic Library to be accessible to ail." 
When at a lter day, and in the midst of a iïerce 
controversy, Andrew Marvell wrote of the clergy as 
"the reserve of out Christianity," he doubtless had 
such men as his fther in his mind m«l memory. 
It was at the old Grammar Selmol of Hull, and with 
his father as his Orbilius, tiret Mrvell was initiated 
into the mysteries of the L,tin grammar, and was, as 
he tells us, put to his 
"Montibus, inqnit, erunt ; et erant submontibus illis ; 
Risit Atlantiades ; et me mihi, perfide, prodis? 
Me mihi prodis ? ait. 
"For as I remember tbis sctnning wts a liberal art that  e 
lern'd at Granmmv choo], and to scan verses as he does the 
Author's prose before we did or were obliged to understnd 
them."  

x,,The Fuller Worthies Library," 4 vols., 1872. Hereafter re- 
ferred to as Grosart. 
-Mr. Smrke or the Divite it Mode.- Grosart, iv. 15. 
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Irrational methods have often amazingly good 
results, and the Hull Grammar School provided its 
head-master's only son with the rudiments of learning, 
thus enabling him to become in after years what .lohu 
Milton himself, the author of that terril)le "lS'e((tise on 
Edtcatiott addïessed to Mr. I[artlibb, attirmed Andrew 
Marvell to be in a written testimonial, "a seholar, and 
well-read in the Latin and Greek authors." 
Atthed to the Grammar Sehool there was "a 
great garden," renowned for its wall-fnlit aml fl)wers ; 
so by leaving Winestead behind, ont "g:mlen-p)ct," 
that was to be, was hot deprived of inspiration. 
Apart from these meagre faets, we know nothing of 
Marvell's boyhood at lIulh Ilis cleïieal foe, I)r. 
Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, writes eon- 
temptuously of "an lmnger-starved whelp of a country 
vieaï," and in another passage, which undoubtedly 
refers to 5Iarvell, he speaks of " an unhappy edneation 
among Boatswains and Cabin-boys," whose nnsavoury 
phrases, be goes on to snggest, Marvell pieked up in 
his ehildhood. But trnth need hot be looked for in 
eontroversial pages. The best argument for a married 
elergy is to be found, for Englishmen at all events, in 
the sixty-seven volumes of the Dictio»«ry qf Xatio»«d 
Biogr«[t)hy, where are reeorded the services rendeïed to 
religion, philosophy, poetïy, justice, and tbe empire by 
the "whelps" of many a eountry viear. Parsons' 
wives may sometimes be trying and bard to explain, 
but an England without the sons of ber elergy would 
be shorn of hall her glory. 
Narvell's boyhood seems to have been surrounded 
with the things that most make for a ehild's happiness. 
A sensible, affeetionate, humorous, religioas father, 
oeeupying a position of authority, and greatly respeeted, 
a mother and three elder sisters to make mueh of his 
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bright wit and early adventures, a comfortable yet 
simple home, and an atmosphere of piety, learning, 
and good fellowship. What more is wanted, or can 
be desired ? The "Boatswains" and "Cabin-boys" of 
Bishop l'arker's fancy were in the neighbourhood, no 
doubt, and as stray companions for a half-holi&y 
must have had their attractions; but it is unneeessary 
to attribute Andrew Mal'vell's style in eontroversy to 
his early aequaintanee with a sea-faring population, 
for he is far more likely to have pieked it up from 
his great friend and eolleague, the author of Paradise 
Lost. 
]1arvell's school education over, he wenç up to 
Cmnbridge, hot to his father's old college, but to the 
more splendid foundatiou of Trinity. About the date 
of his matriculation there is a doubt. In Wood's 
Athewe OxoMeuses there is a note to the effecç that 
liarvell was admitted "in matricu]am Acad. Cant. 
Coll. Trin." on the 14th of December 1633, when the 
boy was but twelve years old. Dr. Lort, a famous 
toaster of Trinity in his day, writing in November 
1765 to Captain Edward Thompson, of whom more 
later on, told the captuin that until 1635 there was 
no register of admissions of ordinary students, or 
pensioners, as they are called, buç only a register of 
Fellows and Foundation Scholars, and in çhis lasç- 
named register Narvell's naine appears as a Scholar 
sworn and admitted on the :13th of April 1638. As, 
however, Marvell took his B.A. degree in 1639, he 
must have been in residence long before April 1638. 
Probably Marvell went to Trinity about 1635, just 
before the register of pensioners was begun, as a 
pensionêr, becoming a Scholar in 1638, and taking his 
degree in 1639. 
Cambridge undergraduates do hot usually keep 
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diaries, nor after they have become h[asters of Art 
are they much in the habit of giving details as to 
their academic career. Marvell is no excel)tion to 
this provoking rule. He nowhere ells us what his 
University taught him or how. The logic of the 
schools he had no choice but to learn. Molineus, 
Peter Ramus, Seton, Keckerman were text-books of 
reputation, from one or another of vhich every Cran- 
bridge man had to toaster lais Sbnlliciters , lais qdds, his 
secttndtt m qttids, his qttales, and lais qt¢ttttt »s. Aristotle's 
]hysics, Ethics, and l'olitics were "tttor's books," 
and those young men who loved to hear themselves 
talk were left free to discuss, much to 1 Iobbes's disgust, 
"the freedom of the will, incorl,oreal substauce, ever- 
lasting nows, ubiquities, hypostases, which the people 
understand hot nor will ever care for." 
Iu the life of Matthew Robinson,  who went up fo 
Cambridge a little later tllan Marvell (June 1645), 
and was probably a harder reader, we are told that 
"the strength of his studies lay in the mêtaphysics 
and in those subtle authors for many years which 
rendered him an irrefragable disputant de qtolibet ette, 
and whilst he was but senior freshman he was found in 
the bachelor schools, disputing ably with the best of 
the senior sophisters." Robinson despised the old- 
fashioned Ethics and Physics, but with the new Car- 
tesian or Experimental Philosophy he was itterpri»ms. 
History, particularly the /oman, was in great favour 
at both Universities at this time, and young nen were 
taught, so old Hobbes again grumbles, to despise 
monarchy "from Cicero, Seneca, Cato and other poli- 
ticians of Rome, and Aristotle of Athens, who seldom 
spake of kings but as of volves and other ravenous 
1 Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, Cambridge, 1856. 
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beasts." 1 The Muses were never neglected af Cam- 
bridge, as the University exercises survive to prove, 
whilst modern langtlages, Spaish aud Italian for 
example, were greedily acquired by such an eager 
spirit as Richard Crashav the poet, who came into 
residence at Pembroke in :[63:[. There were problems 
to be "kept" in the college chapel, lectures to be 
attended, both public and private, declamatious to be 
delivered, aud even in the vacutions the scholars were 
hot exempt from « exercises" either lu hall or in their 
tutors' rooms. Earnest stdents read their Greek 
Testaments ad even their tIebrew ]ibles, and filled 
their note-books working more hours a day than was 
good for their health, whilst the idle ones wasted their 
rime us best they could in an unhealthy, over-crowded 
town, in an age which knew nothing of boating 
billiards, or cricket. A tennis-court there was in 
]\Iarvell's time for in Dr. Worthingtons Diaïy, under 
date 3rd of April 1637, it stands recorded that on that 
day and in that place that learned mau received "a 
dangerous blow on the Eye."  
The only incident we know of Marvell's under- 
graduate days is remarkoEble enough, for, boy though 
he was, he seems, like the Gibbon of a iater day to 
have suddenly become a Roman Catholic. This occur- 
rence may serve to remind us how, during ][arvell's 
time at Trinity, the University of Cambridge (ever 
the precursor in thought-movements)had a Catholic 
revival of her own, akin to that one which two huudred 
years aftervards happened at Oxford, aud has left so 
much agreeable literature behiad it. Fuller in his 
history of the University of Cambridge tells us a 
Behemoth, I-Iobbes' Works (Molesworth), vol. ri., see pp. 
168, 218, 233--6. 
 Worthington's Diery, vol. i. p. 5 (Chetham Society). 
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little about this highly interesting and important 
movement : -- 

"Now began the University (1633--t) fo be much beauti- 
fied in buildbgs, every college either casting its skin with the 
snake, or renewig its bill with the eagle, having their courts 
or at least their fronts and Gatehouses repaired and adorned. 
But the greatest alteration was in their Chapels, most of them 
being graced with theaccessionof orgaas. Ad seeigmusick 
is one of the liberal arts, how could it be quarrelled af in an 
University if they sang with understanding both of the 
matter and manner thereof. Yet some took great distaste 
thereat as attendancie to superstition. ''1 
The ch.pel at Peterhouse, we read elsewhere, which 
was built in 1632, aud consecrated by Bishop V(hite of 
Ely, had a beautiful ceiling and  noble east window. 
"A grave divine," Fuller tells us, "preaching before 
the University t St. Mary's, hud this smurt passage 
in his Sermon -- that as at the Olyml)ian Gaines he was 
counted the Conqueror who could drive his chariot 
wheels nearest the mark yet so as hot to hinder his 
running or to stick thereon, so he who in his Serinons 
could preach ea" Pope T and yet no Popery, tlere was 
yor nmm And indeed it now began to be the general 
complaint of most moderate men that many in the 
University, both in the schools and pull)its , approached 
the opinious of the Church of lome nearer than ever 
before." 
Archbishop Laud, unlike the bishops of Dr. llewman's 
day, favoured the Catholic revival, and when 
Bernard, the lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, London, 
preached a "No Popery" sermon at St. Mary's, 
Cambridge, he was dragged into the High Commission 
Court, and, as the hateful practice then was, a practice 
dear to the soul of Laud, was bidden to subscribe a 
 Fuller, History of Cm»bridge University (1655), p. 167. 
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formal recantation. This [r. Bernard refused fo do, 
though professing his sincere sorrow and penitence for 
any oversights and hasty expressions in his sermon. 
Thereupon he was sent back to prison, where he died. 
"If," adds Fuller, "he was miserably abused in prison 
hy the keepers (as some bave reported) to the shortcn- 
ing of his lire, tte that maketh inquisition for blood 
either hath or will be a revenger thereof. ''1 
By the side of this grim story the much-written-about 
incidents of the Oxford Movement seem trivial enough. 
Not a few Cambridge scholars of this period, 
Richard Crashaw among the number, found permanent 
refuge in Rome. 
The story of l[arvell's conversion is emphatic but 
vague in its details. The '" Jesuits," who were well 
represented in Cambridge at the time, are said to 
bave l»ersuaded him fo leave Cambridge secretly, and 
to take refuge in one of their houses in London. 
Thither the elder Marvell followed in pursuit, and 
after search came across his son in a bookseller's shop, 
where he succeeded both in couvincing the boy of his 
errors and in lersuading him fo retnrn to Trinity. 
An odd story, and hot, as it stands, very credible; but 
Ir. Grosart discovered among the l[arvell lapers at 
Hull a fragment of a letter without signature, address, 
or date, which throws some sort of light on the inci- 
dent. This letter was evidently, as Mr. Grosart 
surmises, sent fo the elder [arvell by some similarly 
affiicted parent. In ifs fragmentary state the letter 
reads as follows :-- 

"Worthy S,M  Breerecliffe being w  me tv-dav, I 
related, vnto hin a fearfull t»assa«eo lately at Canbrld"  touch-" 
mg a sonne of mine, Bachelor of Arts in Katherine tIall, w Cà 

1 Fuller, p. 166. 
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was this. He was lately inuited fo a supper in towne by a 
gentlewomaa, where was one hl qichols a felow of Peter- 
house, and another or two masters of arts, I know hot directly 
whether felowes or not : my sonne hauing noe p'ferment, but 
liuing meerely of my penny, they pressed him nmch fo corne 
to liue at their honse, and for chamber and extraordinary 
bookes they promiscd farre: and then earnestly moucd him 
to goe to Somerset house, where they could doe much for 
1)'ferring him to some emineat place, and in conchtsion to 
popish argnments fo seduce him soe rotten and vnsauory as 
being ouerheard it was brought in question before the heads 
of the Unimrsity: Dr. Coses, being Iïce Clancelor noe 
punishment is inioined him: but ou Ash-wednesday next a 
recantation in regent house of some pOldsh tenets qicols let 
rail : I p'ceive by M, Breercliffe some such prank vsed towards 
y sonne : I de.sire to know what y" did tl,erin : thinking I 
cannot doe god better seruice then briag it vppon the stage 
either in Parliament if it hold : or informing some Lords of 
the Counsail fo whom I staml much oblieged if a bill in 
Starchamber be meete To terrify others by making these some 
publique spectacle : for if such fearfull practises may goe w- 
punished I take care whether I may send a cbild . . . the 
lord." 1 

The reference to Dr. Cosens, or Cosin, being ¥ice- 
Chancellor gives a clue fo the date, for Cosin was chosen 
¥ice-Chancellor on the 4th of :November 1639.  
Though we can know nothing of the elder Marvell's 
methods of re-conversion, they were more successful 
than the elder Gibbon's, who, as we know packed the 
future historian off to Lausanne and a Swiss pastor's 
bouse. What Gibbon became on leaving off his 
Romanism we can guess for ourselves, whereas 
h[arvell, once out of the hands of these very shadowy 
"Jesuits" remained the staunchest of Christian Pro- 
testants to the end of his days. 
 Grosart, I., xxviii. 
u See Worthington's Di«try, vol. i. p. 7. 
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This strange incident, and two college exercises or 
poems, one in Greek, the other in Latin, both h,ving 
reference to an addition to the Royal Family, and 
al)peariug in the l[«sa Cadabrigie.sis for 1637, are all 
the muterials th:tt exist for weaving the story of 
Marvell, the Cambridge undergraduate. The Latin 
verses, which are ]Ioratian in style, contain one 
pretty stmza, composed ,pparently before the sex of 
the uew-born infant wus known af Cambridge. 

"Sive felici Carolum figurà 
l%rvulus princeps imitetur almae 
Sire Marine decoret puellam 
1)ulcis imago." 
After takiug his ]achelor's degree in 1639, 5Iarvell, 
1)eing still a Scho]ar of the college, mst ha;ce gone 
away, for the Conclusion l',ook of Triuity, under date 
September 24, 1641, records as follows :-- 
"It is agreed by ye Master aml 8 seniors y 2I  Carter and 
D  Vakefields. D  5Iarvell, D  Waterhouse, and D  Mare 
in regard y some of them are reported to be nmrried and yt 
others look hot after yeir days nor Acts shall receave no more 
benefitt of y Cll and shall be out of yier places unless yei 
shew just cauoe fo y Coll for y° contrary in 3 months." 
Dr. Lort, in his amiable ]etter of 1765, already 
mentioned, points out that this entry contius no 
reflection on Marvell's morals, but shows that he was 
given "notice fo quit" for uon-residence, "theu much 
more strictly enjoiued than if is now." The days 
referred fo in the entry were, so the toaster obligingly 
explains, "the certain number a]lowed by statute to 
absentees," whilst the "acts mem the Exercises also 
enjoyned by the statntes." Dr. Lort adds, "If does 
hot al)pear , by any subsequeut entry, whether Marvell 
did or did hot comply with this ortier." We may 
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now safely assume he did not. hlarvell's Cambridge 
days were over. 
The vacations, no inconsiderable part of the year, 
were proboEb]y spent by Marvell under his father's 
roof af tIull, where his two elder sisters were married 
and settled. If is hot to be wondered ut that Andrew 
Marvell should, for so mauy years, have represeuted 
tIull in the t[otse of Commous, for both he and his 
fami]y 'ere vell knowu in the town. The elder 
Marvell added to his reputatiou as a teacher and 
pre,cher the character of a devoted servant of his 
flock in the hour of danger. The ldagte twice visited 
Hull during the thne of the clder Marvel], first in 
1(;35 and again in 1638. Ia those d,ys men might 
well pray to be delivered from "plague, l»estilence, 
and famine." IIull suffered terribly on both occasions. 
We bave seen, in comparatively receut mes, the effect 
of tire cholera npon large towns, and the ldague was 
'orse than the cholera many times over. The Hu]l 
l»reacher, despite the stigna of fiwetio«sess, which stil] 
cliugs to him, stuck to his post, visiting the sick, bury- 
ing the dead, and even, which seems a little SUl)erfluous , 
preaching and afterwards priuting "by request" their 
funeral serinons. A brave man» indeed, und ole reserved 
for a tragic end. 
In April 1638 the poet's mother died. In the follow- 
ing lovember the elder Marvell nmrried a widow lady, 
but his own end was close upon him. The earliest 
consecutive accouut of this strange event is in Gent's 
History qf H«ll (1735) : -- « This year, 1640, the Rev. 
Mr. Andrew [arvell, Lecturer of Hull, sailing over 
the Huuber in company with Madame Skiuner of 
Thornton Co]lege and a young beautiful couple who 
were going to be wedded; a speedy Fate prevented 
the designed happy union thro' a violent stor:u hich 
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overset the boat and put a period fo all their lires, no 
were there any remains of them or the vessel ever after 
fotmd, tho' earnestly sought for on distant shores." 
Thus died by drowning a brave man, a good Chris- 
tian, and an excellent clergyman of the l,eformed 
Church of Eugland. The plain narrative just quoted 
bas been embroidered by many long-subsequent writers 
in the interests of those who love presentiments and 
ghostly intimations of impending events, and in one 
of these versions if is recorded, thoEt though the morn- 
ing was clear, the breeze fair, and the company gay, 
yet when stepping into the boat "the reverend man 
exclaimed, ' Ho for Heaven,' and threw his staff ashore 
and left it fo Providence fo fulfil its awful warning." 
So melancholy m occurrence naturally excited great 
attention, and long lingered in local memories. Every- 
body in Hull knew who was their member's father. 
There is an obstinate tradition qnite unverifiable 
that Mrs. Skinner, the mother of the beautiful young 
lady who was drowned with the elder Marvell, adopted 
the yotmg Marvell as a son, sending fo Cambr!dge for 
him after his father's death, and providing him with 
the means of travel, and that afterwards she bequeathed 
him ber estate. Vhether there is any truth in this 
story cannot now be ascertained. The Skinners were 
a well-known Hull family, one of them, a brother of 
that Cyriac Skinner who was urged by Milton in 
immortal verse fo enjoy himself whilst the mood was 
on him, having been l[ayor of Hull. The lady, doubt- 
less, had money, and Andrew hlaïvell was in need of 
money, and appears fo bave been supplied with it. It 
is quite possible the tradition is t'ue. 



CHAPTEIZ II 

«« TtiE IIAPP¥ GARDEN-STATE" 

TtE seventeenth century was the century of travel 
for educated Englishmen--of long, leisurely travel. 
Iilton's famous Ita]iau tour lastcd fifteen months. 
Johu Evelyn's ]«de,dre occupied four years. 
Andrew Marvell lived abroad it France, Spain, 
][ollaud, and Italy from 1642 to 1646, and we have 
Milton's word for it that when the tmveller returned 
he vas well acquaiuted with the French, Dutch, 
Spauish, and Italian languages. Andrew Marvell was 
a highly cultivated man, living in a highly cultivated 
age, in daily converse with scholars, poets, philo- 
sophers, and men of ve T considerable scieutific attain- 
ments. In reading Clurendon and Buruet, and whilst 
turning over Aubrey's delightful gossip, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the width aud variety of 
the learuiug as well as with the wit of the period. 
Intellectually it was a great age. 
o record remains of Marvell's travels during flmse 
years. Up and down his writings the careful reader 
will corne across pleasant references to foreign manners 
and customs, betokening the keen humorous observer, 
and the possession of that wideyed faculty that takes 
a pleasure, hall contemplative, hall the result of animal 
spirits, in watchiug the way of the world wherever you 
nmy cnce to be. Of another and an earlier traveller, 
Sir Henry Votton, we read in "Valton's Zife." 
19 
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"And whereas he was noted in his yout, h fo have u sharp 
wit and apt to jest, t]at by rime, travel, and conversation was 
so polishcd and ruade useful, lhat his company seemed tobe 
oue of the delights of mankind." 
In ail ]Irvell's work, as poet, as Parliamentarian, 
as controversialist, we shall see the travelled man. 
Certain]y no one ever more ully grasped the sense 
of the famous sentence giveu by Votton to Milton, 
when the latter was starting on his travels : "Ipensieri 
stretti ed il viso sciolto." 
Marvell was in Rome about 1645. I can give no 
other date during the whole four years. This, our 
only date, rests upon an assumption. In ][arvell's 
earliest satirical poem he gives an account of a visit 
he paid in Rome to the uulucky poetaster Flecknoe, 
who was hot in Rome until 1645. If, therefore, the 
poem records an actual visit, if follows that tlm author 
of the poem was in Rome at the saine rime. It is hot 
very near, but itis as near as we can get. 
Richard Flecknoe was an Irish priest of blameless 
lire, with a passion for scribbling and for printing. 
His exquisite reason for both these superfluous acts is 
worth quoting :  
"I m'ite chiefly to uvoid idleness, and print fo avoid the im- 
putatiou (of idleness), au,1 as others do it to live after they are 
dcad, I do it only hot to be thought dead whilst I ara alive."  
Such frankness should have disarmed ridicule, but 
somehow or another this amiable man came to be 
regarded as the type of a du]l author, and his naine 
1)assed into a proverb for stupidity, so much so that 
when Dryden in 1682 was casting about how best to 
give pain fo Shadwell, he devised the plan of his fumons 
For an account of Flecknoe, see Southey's Oni«a, i. 105. 
Lamb placed some fine lines of Fleckuoe's at the beginning of 
the Essay A Qu(«ker$' Meeting. 
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satire, "MacFlecknoe," where in biting verse he de- 
scribes Flecknoe (who was happily dead) as an aged 
:Prince -- 
"Who like Augustus young 
Was called to empire and had governed long ; 
In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Through ail the reahns of nonsense absolute." 
Dryden goes on to picture the aged Flecknoe, 
'. 1)onderiag which of all his sons was fiç 
To reign and wage immortal war with Wit," 
and fixing on Shadwell. 
"Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
M.ture in duluess fr«,m his tender years; 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity : 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense." 
Thus has it corne about that Fleeknoe, the Irish 
priest, whom Marvell visited in his Roman garret in 
1645, bears a name ever memorable in literature. 
h[urvell's own poem, though eclipsed by the splen- 
dour of Glorious John's resounding lines, lins an 
interest of its own as being, in its roughly humorous 
way,'a forerunner of the "Dunciad" and "Grub Street" 
literature, by which in sundry moods 'ris "pleasure to 
be bound." It describes seeking out the poetaster in 
his lodging « three staircases high," at the sign of the 
Pelican, in a room so small tlmt it seemed "a coffin set 
in the stair's head." :No sooner was the rhymer un- 
earthed than straightway he began to recite his poetry 
in dismal tones, much to his visitor's dismay:-- 
"But I who now imagi'd myself brought 
To lny last trial, in a serious thoughç 
Calm'd the disorders of my yonthful breasç 
And to my martyrdom preparèd rest. 
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Only this frail ambition did remain, 
The last distemper of the sober brin, 
That there had beeu some present to assure 
The future ages how I did endure." 
To stop the ctaract of "hideous verse," M,rvell 
invitcd the scarecrow to dinner, and waits while he 
dresses. As th(.y turn to leave, for the room is so 
smll th:t the m,n who cornes in lust must be the first 
to go out, they meet a friend of the 1)oet on the stairs, 
who makes a third at dimmr. After dinner Flêcknoe 
producês ten quires of papêr, from which the friêud 
pr(,ceeds to read, but so infamously as to excite their 
author's r,ge : -- 
"B,,t all his praises could hot now appease 
The provok't Athor, whom it did displease 
To hear his verses by so just a curse 
That were ill ruade, condemned fo be read worse : 
And how (impossible !) he ruade yet more 
Absurdities ia ihem than vere before : 
For his untun'd voice did fall or raise 
As a deaf nan pon the Viol pl,ys, 
Muking ihe halï-poiuts aud the periods run 
Confus'der than the atoms in the suu: 
Thereat the poet swell'd with anger full," 
and after violent exclamations retires in dudgeon back 
to his room. The faithful frieud is in despair. What 
is he to do to make peace ? "Vho would commend 
his mistress now ?" Marvell 
"couaselled him to go in time 
Ere the tierce poet's anger turned to rhyme." 
The advice was taken, and Marvell, finding himself 
at last free from boredom, went off to St. Peter's to 
return thanks. 
This poem is btt an unsatisfactory sottve»dr de voy(tge, 
but it is all there is. 
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What hIarvell was doing during the stirring years 
1646-1650 is hot knowu. Even in the most troubled 
rimes men go about their business, and our poet was 
always u man of uffairs. As ïor his opinions during 
these years, we cau only guess at them from those to 
which he fterwards gave expression. ]Ivell was 
neither a Republicau uor a Puritan. Like his father 
belote him, he was a Protestant and a member of the 
Reformed Church of England. He stood for both 
Kiug and Parliument. Archbisho 1) Laud he distrusted, 
and it may well be detested, but good church- 
men have often distrusted and even dctcsted their 
archbishops. Mr. Gladstone had no greut regard for 
Archbishop Tait. Before the Act of Uniformity and 
the rel)ressive legislation that followed upon its heels 
had driven English dissent into its final moulds, it 
was not doctrine but ceremouies that disturbed men's 
minds ; and Marvell belonged to that school of English 
churchmen, by no mems the least distinguished school, 
which was not disposed to quarrel with their fellow- 
Christians over white surplices, the ring in mutrimony, 
or the attitude during Holy Colnmunion. He shared 
the belief of a contemporary that no system is bad 
enough to destroy a good man, or good enough to 
save a boEl one. 
The Civil Var was to ][arvell what it was to most 
wise men hot devoured by faction -- u deplorable event. 
Twenty years after he wrote in the eheaïsal T'ats- 
prosed :  

" Whether if be a war of religion or of liberty it is not 
worth the labour to inquire. W hichsoever was at thetop, the 
other was at the bottom  but upon considering all, I think 
the cause was too good to have been fought for. Men ought 
to have trusted God-- they ought to bave trusted the King 
withthat vhole marrer. The arms of the Church are prayers 
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and tears, the arms of the subject are patience and petitions. 
The King himself being of so accur,te and pierci)g a judg- 
ment would soon bave fel it where i stuck. For men may 
spare their p,ins when Nature is af work, .nd the world will 
uotgo the faster for our driving. Even as his preseut Majesty's 
happy Restortion did itself, so all hings else hppeu in their 
bes and l»rOloer time, without any heed of out ofliciousness." 
In the face of this passage and many mmther of the 
like spirit, if is puzzling fo find such a man, for ex- 
ample, as Thoms ]ker, the ejected non-juring Fellow 
and historian of St. John's College, Cambridge (1656- 
1740), writing of Marvell as "that bitter republicat"; 
and Dryde, who probably knew Marvell, comparing 
his coatrovcrsial pamphlets with those of Martin Mar- 
I'relate, or at all events speaking of Martin 
l'relate as "the Marvell of those times." -" A somewhat 
antiTrelatical note runs throngh Marvell's writings 
but it is , familiar enough note in the works of the 
English laity, aud by no meaus dissevers its 1)ossessor 
from the Anglicu Church. But there are some 
heated expressions tu the satires which probably gave 
rise to the belief that !X[arvell was a Republican2 
During the Commouweflth Marvell 'as content fo 
be a civil servaat. He entertained for the Lord-Pro- 
tector the saine kind of admiration that such a loyalist 
as Chateaubriand could hot help feeling for Napoleon. 
Even Clarendon's pedutic soul occasionally vibrates as 
he writes of Oliver, and compres his reputtiou 
 Grosart, vol. iii. p. 175. 
 See pref,ce to Reli.qio Lcdci, Scott's Dr!lden, vol. x. p. 27. 
s Jeremy Collier in his Ilistoric«d Dictio«ry (1705) describes 
Iarvell, to whom he allows more space (though it is but a few 
liues) than he does to Shakespe,re, "as to his opinion he was 
u dissenter." In Collier's opinion Iarvell may hoEve been no 
better than a dissenter, but i fuct he was ,'t Curchm,-m all his 
lire, and it was Collier who lived to become a non-juror and 
dissenter, and u schismuticul bishop to boot. 
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foreign courts with thoEt of his own royal toaster. 
When the Restor,tion came Marvell rejoiced. Two 
old-established things had been destroyed by Cromwell 
-- Kings and Parliaments, and Marvell was glad to see 
them both back again in England. 
Sonne verses of Marvell's attributable to this period 
(1646-1650) show him keeping what may be called 
Royalist compuny. With a dozen other friends of 
Richard Lovelace, the Cavalier poet and the attthor of 
two of the most famous stanzas in English verse, 
Marvell contributed some commendatory lines ad- 
dressed to his "noble friend, Mr. Richard Lovelace, 
upon his l'oems," which al)peared with the poems 
themselves in tlmt year of rate, 1649. "After the 
murder of the King," says Anthony Wood, "Lovelace 
was set ,t liberty, and having by that rime consumed 
all his estate, grew very melancholy, became very poor 
in body and purse, was the object of charity, went in 
ragged clothes (whereas when he was in glory he wore 
cloth of gold ,nd silver), and nmstly lodged in obscure 
and dirty places, more befitting the worst of beggars 
and poorest of servants." 
Then it was that Lucasta ruade its first appearance. 
When the fortunes of the gallant poet were at their 
lowest and never to revive, Marvell seizes the occasioa 
to deplore the degeneray of the times, a familiar theme 
with poets :  
"Our civil wars bave lost the civic crown, 
He highest builds who with most art destroys, 
And against others' faine his own employs." 
He then glances scornfully af the new Presbyterian 
censorship of the press: 
,' The barbèd censurers ben to look 
Like the grim consistory on thy book, 
Aad on each line cast a reformig eye," 
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and suggests that Lucasta is in danger because in 1642 
its author htd beeu imprisoned by ortier of the House 
of Commons for presenting a petition from Kent which 
prayed for the restoration of the Book of Common 
t'rayer. This danger is, however, overcome by the 
ladies, who rise in arms to defend their ïavourite poet. 

" But when the beauteous L.dies cane fo know 
That their dear Lovelace was endangered so, 
Lovelace that lhaw'd lhe most congealèd breast, 
IIe who lov'd best uud them defended best, 
They all in mutiny, though yet undrest, 
Sally'd." 

One of them challenged M,rvell as to whether he 
had hot been of the poet's traducers, but he auswered 
:No ! 
"O No, mistake hOt, I reply'd for I 
In your defence or in his cause would die. 
But he, secure of glory and of tinm, 
Above their envy or my aid doth climb. 
IIim, bravest men and fairest nymphs approve, 
His book iu them finds Judgment, with you. Love." 

Lovelace did hot live to see the Iestoration, but 
died in a mean lodging near Shoe Lane in April 1658, 
and was buried in St. Bridget's Church. Let us in- 
dulge the hope that the friends who occupied so many 
of the introductory pages of Lovelaces Lcctsta occa- 
sionally enlivened the solitude md relieved the distress 
of the poet whose praises they had once sung with so 
much vigour. As Marvell was undoubtedly a friendly 
man and one who loved t) be Moue with his friends, 
and had never any bouse of his own to keep up, living 
for the most part in hired lodgings it would be unkind 
to doubt that he at least did hot forget Lovelace in his 
poverty and depression of spirit. 
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In 1649 thirty-three poets combiaed to weep over 
the early grave of the Lord Heury Hastings, the eldest 
son of the sixth Earl of Huatingdon, who died of the 
smallpox in the twentieth year of his age. :Not even 
this plentiful discharge of poets' tears should rob the 
young noblema of his claire tobe regarded as a fine 
examl»le of the great learniug, accomplishments, ad 
high spirits of the age. We can still produce the 
thirty-three poets, but wlmt young nobleman is there 
who can boast such erudition as had rewarded the 
scorned delights and the laborious d.ys of this Lord 
tIastings ? We have at least the satisfaction of kmw- 
ing that did such a oae exist he l»robably would hot 
die of the smallpox. Among the l»oets who wept on 
this occasion were IIerrick, Sir John Deltham, Andrew 
Marvell, and John Dryden, then a Vestminster school- 
boy, whose description of the smallpox is as bad as the 
disease. 
Marvell's verses begin very prettily and soon intro- 
duce a characteristic touch:  
« Go, stand betwixt the Moning and the Flowers 
And ere they fall arrest the early showers, 
IIastigs is dead ; and we disconsolate 
Vïth early tears must mourn his early fate." 
In 1650 Marvell, then in his twenty-nith year, 
went to lire with Lord Fairfax at Nunappleton House 
in Yorkshire, as tutor to the only child and daughter 
of the house, Mary Fairfax, aged twelve years (born 
30th July 1638). This proved to be a great event in 
Marvell's life as a poet, and it happened at an epoch 
in the distinguished career of the famous :Parliamen- 
tarian general 
"Vhose naine in arms through Europe rings." 
Lord Fairfax, though he had countenanced, if hot 
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approved, the trial and depositio.n of the king, had 
resolutely held himself aloof from the proceedings 
which, begiuning on Saturday the 20th of January 
1649, terminated so dismnlly on Tuesday the 30th. 
The strange part played by Lady Fairfax on the 
first day of the so-called trial (though it was no 
greater a travesty of justice than mmy a real trial 
both before and after) is one of the bestknown 
stories in English history. There are several versions 
of it. Having provided herself with a sent in 
a small gallery in Westminster Hall, just above the 
heads of the judges, when ber husband's nmne was 
called out as one of the commissioners, the intrepid 
lady (no Cavalier's dame, be if remembered, but a true 
blue Presbyterian), a brave soldier's daughter, cried 
out, " Lord Fairfax is hot here; he will never sit 
among you. You do wrong to naine him as a sitting 
Commissioner." This is Rushworth's version, and he 
was present. Clarendon, who was not tresent, being 
abroad at the rime, reports the words as, " He bas 
more wit than to be here." 
Later on in the day, when the President Bradshaw 
interrul,ted the king and peremptorily bade him to 
answer the charges exhibited against him "in the 
nmne of the Commons of England assembled, and of 
the people of Englaud," Lady Fairfax again rose to 
ber feet and exclaimed, " It's a lie! Not half the 
people. Where are they and their consents .9 Oliver 
Cromwell is a traitor." 
Lieutenant-Colonel Axtell, who during the trial was 
in command of a regiment in Westminster and charged 
by his military superior, Lord Fairfax himself, with 
the duty of maintaining order, hearing this disturb- 
ance, went forward and told Lady Fairfax to hold 
ber tongue, sound advice which she appears to bave 
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taken. After the Restoration Axtell was put to his 
trial as a "regicide." His defence, which was, that as 
a soldier he obeyed his orders, and was no more guilty 
than his generul, Lord Fairfax, was hot listened to, 
and he was sentenced to death, a rate which he met 
like the brave man he vas. 
Although Fairfax did not inmediately resign his 
command after the king's death, from that moment 
he lost heart in the cause. Lady Fairfax, whose loy- 
alty to Charles may h,ve been quickened by ber dis- 
like of Oliver, had great influence with him, and it 
may well be that his conscience pricked him. The 
rupture came in June 1650, when Cha'les's son ruade 
his appearance i Scotland and his peace with the 
Presbyterians, subscribing with inward emotions it 
would be unkind to attempt to describe the Solenm 
League and Covenaut, and attending services and 
listening to serinons the length of which, at least, he 
never forgot. War was plainly imminent between the 
tvo countries. The question was, who should begin ? 
Cromwell, who had hurried home from Ireland, 
Lumbert, and Harrison were all keen to strike the 
first blow. Fairfax felt a scruple, and in those days 
scruples counted. Was there, he asked, a just cause 
for un invasion of Scotland ? A committee was 
pointed, consisting of the three warriors above-named 
with St. John and Vhitelock, to confer with the Lord- 
General and satisfy him of the lawfulness of the under 
taking. The six met, and having first prayed  Oliver 
praying first--they proceeded to a discussioa which 
may be read at length in Whitelock's ,][emori«ls, 
vol. iii. p. 207. The mbstauce of their talk was 
as follows: Fairfax's scruple proved to be that both 
they and the Scots had joined in the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and that, therefore, until Scotland 
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assumed the offensive, there vas no cause for an 
invasion. Cromwell's retort, after a preliminary 
quibblc, was practie,l enough. " War is inevitable. 
Is if better to h,ve it in the bowels of another's 
country or in one's own? In one or other it must 
be." :Fairfax's scruple, however, withstood this battery» 
though it was strongly enforced by Harrison, who, 
in reply to the Lord-General's question, "What was 
the warrat for the assumption that Scotland meant 
to fall npon England ? " inquired, if Scotland did hot 
mean fo invade Englmd, for whose benefit were levies 
being ruade ami soldiers enlisted. 
Fairfax proved immovable. "Every man," said he, 
"must stand or fall by his own conscience"; and as 
he offered to lay down his command, there was nothiug 
for it but fo uccept the resignation and appoint his 
successor. This was speedily done, and o the 28th of 
Jttne 1650 "Oliver Cromwell, Esquire," was appointed 
Captaim(eneral and Commander-imchief of all the 
forces. ç)n 16th July Cromwell crossed the Tweed, 
and o, the 3rd of Septenaber the Lord delivered Leslie 
into his hands at Dunb,r. 
If was in these circumstances that Lord Fairfax and 
his energetic lady and only child went back to their 
Yorkshire home in the midsnmmer of 1650, taking 
hlarvell with them to instruct the Lady Mary in the 
tongtms. 
ltmappleton House is in the Ainstey of York, a 
pleasant bit of country bounded by the rivers Ouse, 
Vharfe, ad :Nidd. The modern traveller, as his train 
rushes north, whilst shut up in his corridor-carriage 
with his rug, his pipe, a.nd his novel, passes af no great 
distance from the house on the vay between Selby 
and York. The old bouse, as it was in Marvell's 
time, is thus described by Captain Markham, who ha4 
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a print to help him, in his delightful Life of tle Great 
Lord Fairf«x : q 

"It was a picturesque brick mansion with stone copings 
and a high steep roof, and consisted of a centre and two 
wings at right angles, forming three sides of a square, facing 
to the north. The great hall or gallery occupied the centre 
between the two wings. It was fifty yards long, and was 
adorned with thirty shields in wood, painted with the arms 
of the family. In the three rooms there were chimney-pieces 
of delicate marble of various colours, and many fine portraits 
on the walls. The central part of the house was snrronndcd 
by a cupola, and clustering chimneys rose in the two wings. 
A noble park with splendid oak-trees, aml containing 
hcad of deer, stretched away to the north, hilc on the soath 
side were the rnins of the old Nnnnery, the flower-garden, 
and the low meadows called igs extending to the banks of 
tlm Wharfe. In this flower-garden the General took especial 
delight. The flowers were 1)lanted in masses, tulips, pinks, 
and roses, each in separate beds, which were cut into the shape 
of forts with rive bastions. (;eneral Laml»ert,  hom Fairfax 
had ared as a sohlier, aIso loved his flowers, and excelled 
b«)t.h in cultivating them and in 1)ainting them from Nature. 
Lord Fairfax only went to Denton, the favourite seat of his 
grandfather, when the floods were out over the i»gs at Nun- 
appleton, and he also occasionally resorted to his bouse at 
Bishol0 Hill in York." 

In this garden the muse of Andrew :Marvell 
blossomed like the cherry-tree. 
Lord Fairfax, though furious in war, and badly 
wounded iu many a tierce engugement, was, when 
otherwise occupied, a man of quiet literary tastes, 
and a good bit of a collector and virt«oso. Some of 
the rare books and manuscripts he had around him at 
:Nunappleton are now in the Bodleian, the treasures of 
which he had protected in troubled rimes. He loved 

1 Le of Lo'd Fairf«x, by C. R. Markham (1870), p. 365. 
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to handle medals and coins, and knew the points of old 
engravings. He wroteahistolTof the Christian Church 
down to our own ill-conducted Reformation, and com- 
posed a complete metrical version of the :PsMms of 
David and of the Song of Solomon. These and many 
other productions, which he characterised as "The 
Employment of my Solitude," still remain in his own 
handwriting. Amongst them,Yorkshire men will heur 
with pleasure, is a "Treatise on the breeding of the 
]-Iorse." 
Of the quality of his wife we bave already had a 
touch. She was one of the four daughters of Lord 
Vere of Tilbury, who came of a fine fightiug family, 
and whose daughters had a roughish briuging-up, 
chiefly in the :Netherlands. :Noue of the daughters 
were reckoncd beautiful, either in face or figure, and 
it may well be that Lady Fairfax had something about 
her of the ohl caml,aigner; but of ber courage, sincerity, 
and goodness there can be no question, lier loyalty 
was no sickly fruit of "Church :Principles," for ber 
strong intelligence rejected scornfully the slavish doc- 
trines, alien to out political constitution, of divine 
right and passive obedience ; but a loyalty, none the 
less, it was, of a very valuable kind. She was fond of 
argument, and with Lady Fairfax at :Nunappleton 
there was never likely to be any dearth of sensible 
talk and lively reminiscence. The tragedy of the 30th 
of January cou]d never be forgotten, and it is possible 
that Marvell's most famous verses, so nobly descriptive 
of the delneanour of the king on that memorable 
occasion, derivcd their inspiration from discourse at 
hunal)pleton. 
Of the Lady :S[ary, aged twelve, we bave no direct 
testimony. Y*hen she grew up and had ber portrait 
pinted she stands revealed as a stout young womn 
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with a plain good-natured face. The poor soul needed 
all the good-nature heaven had bestowed upon ber, 
for she had to bear the misery and disgrace which 
were the inevitable marriage-portiou of the womau 
whose ill-luck if was to become the wife of George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckiugh,m. Somebody 
seems to have taught ber philosophy, for she bore ber 
misfortunes as best became a great lady, living as one 
who had sorrow bnt no grievance. The duke died in 
1688; she lived on till 1704. She was ever a good 
friend to another ill-used solitary wife, Catherine of 
Braganza. ]Iarvell had every reason tobe proud of 
his pupil. 
Beside the actual inmates of the great bouse, the 
whole countryside swarmed with Fairfaxes. At the 
Rectory of Bolton Percy was the lute Lord-Geueral's 
uncle, tIenry Fairfx, and his two sons, Henry, who 
succeeded fo the title, and the better-known Briau, 
the biogrpher of the Dnke of B«|ckingham. At 
Stenton, four mi]es off, lived the widow of the ga]]ant 
Sir Willim Fairfx, who died, covered with wounds, 
in 644 before Montgomery Cast]e. There were two 
sons and two dughters at Stenton, whilst Charles 
Firfax, another uncle, and the ]awyer and genealost 
of the family, lived at no great distance with no less 
thun fourteen children. There 'ere also sisters of 
Lord Fairfax, with familles of their own, all settled in 
the saine part of the county. 
Such were the agreeable surroundings of our poet for 
two years, 1650-1652. I must leave it to the imagina- 
tions of my reders to fill up the picture, for excepting 
the poems, which we may safely assume were written 
at :Nunappleton House, and--who can doubt it ?-- read 
aloud to its inraétes, there is nothing more to be said. 
Iefore considering the Nunappleton poetry, a word 
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must be got in of bibliography. College exercises and 
complimentary verses excepted, ]I,rvell printed noue 
of his verse under his owu naine in hi lifetime. So 
far as his themes were political there is no need to 
wouder at this. Iudeed, the wonder is how, despite 
their anonymity, their author kept his ears; but why 
the lun,ppletou verse should hure remained in manu- 
script for more than thirty years is hard to explaiu. 
Until t)ope took his muse fo umrket, poetry, ap,rt 
from the dr,ama, had no direct commercial vulue, or 
one too small to be ranked as a motive for publication. 
loue the less, the age loved distinction and uppre- 
ciated wit, md to be known as a poet whoses verses 
"numbered good intellects" was fo gain the etrée to 
the society of men both of intellect and fashion, and 
also, hot infrequently, snug berths in the public 
service, and secretaryships to foreigr missions and 
embussies. Thus there was always, in addition to 
natural vanity, u strong motive for a seventeenth- 
century poet to publish his poems. To-day one would 
hesitate fo recommend  youug man who wanted fo 
get on in the world fo publish , volume of verse; but 
the age of « wit" and « l)arts" is over. 
If was hot till 1681-- three yeurs after Marvell's 
death--that the small folio appeared with u fine por- 
trait, still deur fo the collector, which contains for 
the first rime what may be called the "garden-poetry" 
of our uuthor, together with some specimens of his 
political und satirical versification. 
Marvell's most famous poem  Tle Ode «pon C'o»- 
well's Rett«rn .t)'o I'elatd--is not included in the 
1681 volume, and remained in manuscript until 1776, 
as also did the poem upon Cromwell's death. 
The remainder of the political poems, which had 
ruade their first appearance as broadsheets, were 
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reprinted after the Revolution in the well-known Col- 
lectio of Poems on .q.i?'«irs of State.  These verses were 
never owned by Marvell, and itis probable that some 
of them, though attributed to him, are not his at 
all. We bave only tradition to go by. In the case 
of political satires, squibs, epigrams, rough popular 
occasional rhymes flung off both in haste and heat to 
be sold with old ballads in the market-l»lace , we need 
not seek for better evidence than tradition, which 
indeeà is often the only external evidençe we have for 
the authorship of much more import,nt things. 
1Yow to return to the .Nun,plfleton l,oetry. 
In a poem of 776 lines M«rvell tclls the story and 
describes the eharms of the house which Lord Fairfx 
built for himself during the w,r, and to which, as just 
narrated, he retired i the summer of 1650. The story 
is only too faniliar a oae, being writ large over many 
a fine property. Aplfleton tIouse was Church loot. In 
the rime of Henry, "the majestic lord tlmt burst the 
bonds of ltome," the old house at .Nunappleton was 
, Cistercian nunnery, a religious house. In 154: 
the community was SUl»l»ressed and its property 
appropriated by the gret-grandfather of the Lord- 
Generalone Sir Thomas Fairfax. The religious 
buildings were pullêd down and a new secular house 
rose in their place. In these bare and sordid ïacts 
there is not much room for poetry, but there is a 
story throvn in. Shortly belote 1518 a Yorkshire 
heiress, bearing the unromantic naine of Isabella 
Thwaites, was living in the Cistercian abbey, under 
the guardianship of the abbess, the Lady Anua 
Langton. Property under the care of the Church is 
always supposed tobe in danger, and the Lady Anna 
wus freely credited with the desire to make u nun of 
 The fifth edition is dated 1703. 
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ber ward, and so keep ber broad acres in Wharfedale 
and ber messuges in York for the use of Mother 
Church. :None the less, the young lady was allowed 
to go about and visit her neighbours, and whilst so 
doing she fell in love with Sir Vïl!iam Fairfax, or he 
fell in love with her or with ber est,tes. Thereupon, 
so the story lroceeds, the abbess kept her ward a 
close prisoner within the nunnery walls. Legal pro- 
ceedings were taken, but in the end the privacy of the 
nunnery was invaded, and Miss Thwaites was abducted 
and mrried to Sir Villiam ïFairfax ,t the church of 
Bolton l'crcy. The lady abbess hatl to submit to is 
t«jor, but worse dys were in front of ber, for she 
lived on to see the mmnery itself despoiled, and the 
ftir domains she had daring a long life preserved 
and maintained for religious uses handed over to the 
son of her former ward, Isabella Thwaites. 
Our poet begius by referring to the modest dimen- 
sions of the bouse, and the natural charms of its 
surroundings : 

"The bouse was built upon the place, 
Only as for a mark of grace, 
And for an inn go entertain 
Its Lord awhile, but hot remah. 
IIim Bishop's-hill or Denton may, 
Or Billborow, better hold than they: 
But Nat,tre here hath been so free, 
As if she said, ' Leave this to me." 
Art would more neatly have defac'd 
Vhat she had laid so sweetly waste 
In fragrant gardens, shady woods, 
Deep meadows, and transparent floods." 
And then starts the story : 
"While, with slow eyes, we these survey, 
And on eacb pleasaat footstep stay, 
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1Ve opportuuely may relate 
The progress of this houe's fate. 
A nunnery first gave it birth, 
(For virgin buildings oft brought forth) 
And ail that neighbour-ruin sbows 
The quarries whence this dwellig rooe. 
Near to this gloomy cloistcr's gs, 
There dwelt the blooming virgin Thwaites, 
Fair heyond measu, and au heh 
Which might dcformity make fair; 
And oft she Slat the summer's suns 
Discoursing with the subi.le Nuns, 
Whence, in theoe words, one to her wev'd, 
As 'twere by chace, thoughts long conceiv'd : 
'Within this holy leisure, we 
Lire imocently, as you see. 
These walls restrain the world without, 
But hedge our liberty about; 
Tlmse bars inclose that wilder den 
Of those wild creatures, callèd men, 
The cloister outward shuts ifs gares, 
And, from us, locks on them the grates. 
Here we, in shining urmour white, 
Like virgin amazons do fight, 
And out chaste lamps we hourly trin, 
Lest the great B'idegroom find them dira. 
Out orieut breaths perfumSd are 
With incense of incessant prayer ; 
And holy-water of out tears 
Most strangely our complexion cleam ; 
Not team of grief, but such as those 
With which cahu pleasure overflows; 
Or pity, when we look on you 
That lire without this happy vow. 
How should we grieve that must be seen 
Each one a spouse, and each a queen, 
And can in heaven bence behold 
Out brighter robes and crowns of gold I 
When we hure prayèd ail out beads, 
Some one the holy Legend rea 
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While all/he rest with needles paint 
The face and graces of the Saiut ; 
Some of your fcatures, as we sewed, 
Through every shrine should be bestowed 
And in one beauty we would take 
Enough a thousand Saints to make. 
And (for I dure hot quench the tire 
That me does for yonr good in.ire) 
'Twere sacrilege a man fo adroit 
To holy things for heaven fit. 
I see the angels in a crown 
On yon the lilies showering down; 
And round about you glory breaks, 
That something more han human speaks. 
Ail beauty when at such a height, 
Is so a]ready consecrate. 
Fairfax l kt,ow, ami loug ere this 
I lave marked the youth, and what he is; 
But can he such a rival seem. 
For whom you heaven should disesteem? 
Ah, no  and "twould mooe honour prove 
tle your devoto were than Love. 
Here lire belovbd and obeyed, 
Eoeh one your sister, each your maid, 
And. if our rule seem strictly peuned 
The rule itself to you shall bend. 
Our Abbess, too, now far in age, 
I)oth your succession near presage. 
tlow soft the yoke on us would lie, 
Might such fait hands as youm it rie ! 
l'our voice, the sweetes of the choir, 
Shall draw heaven nearer, raise us higher 
And your example, if our head, 
Will soon us to perfection lead. 
Thooe virtaes to us all so dear, 
Will straight grow sanctity when here; 
And that, once sprung, increase so fas, 
Till miracles it work a last.'" 
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What reply was given by the heiress to these argu- 
ments, and others of a still more seductive hue, the 
poet does not tell, but turns to the eager loyer who 
asks, Wht should he do ? He hints that a nunnery is 
no pl,ce for a viuous maid, and that the nuns (unlike 
himself, I hope) are only thinking of her property. 
Ite complains that though the Court lins authorised 
him to use either peace or force, the nuns still stand 
upon their guard. 
,, ]ll-counselled women, do you know 
Whom you resist or what you do?" 
Using a most remarkuble poetic licence, the poet refers 
to the fact that this barred-out loyer is to be the loro- 
genitor of the great Lord Fairfx. 
« Is not this he, whose offspring fierc 
Shall fight through all the universe ; 
And with successive vulour try 
France, Poland, either Germany, 
Till one as long since prophesied, 
His horse through conquered Britain ride ?" 
The lover determines to take the pluce by assault. 
was not a very heroic enterprise, as Marvell describes 
it. 
« Some fo the breach, against their foes, 
Their wooden Saints in vain oppose ; 
Another bolder, stands at push, 
With their old holy-water brush, 
While the disjointed Abbess threads 
The jingling chain-shot of ber beads; 
But their loud'st cannon were their lungs, 
And sharpest weapons were their tongues. 
But waving these aside like files, 
Young Fairfa.x through the wall does rise. 
Then the unfrequented vault appeared, 
And superstition, vainly feared; 
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The relicks false were set fo view; 
Only the jewels there were true, 
Ad traly bright ad holy Thwaites, 
That weeping at the altar waits. 
But the glad youth away her bears, 
And to the/uns bequeathes ber tears 
Wlm guiltily their prize bemoan, 
Like gypsies who a child have stol'n." 

The poet then goes on to glorify the results of this 
union and to describe hal»py days spent af :Nunapiole- 
ton by the descendants of Isbella Thwaites. 

"Af the demolishing, this seat 
To Fairfax fell, as by escheat; 
And what both nuns and founders -illed, 
'Tis likely better thus fulfilled. 
For if the virgin provvd mt theirs 
The cloister yet rcmaiaèd lmrs; 
Thotgh maay a mm there ruade her vow 
'Twas no religiotJs bouse till now. 
From that blest bed the hero came 
Whom France and Poland yet does faine ; 
Who, vhen retirèd here to peace, 
tlis warlike studies could hot cease; 
But laid these gardens out, in spot% 
In the just figure of a fort, 
And with rive bastions if did fence, 
As aiming one for every sense. 
When in the east the morning ray 
IIangs out the colours of the dty, 
The bee through these known alleys hums, 
Beating the dian with its drums. 
Then flowers their drowsy eyelids raise 
Their silken ensigns each displays, 
And dries ifs pari, yet dank with dew 
Ad fi|ls its flask with odours new. 
These as their Governor goes by 
I fragraat volleys they let fly, 
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And fo sahtte their Governess 
Agaiu as great a charge they press : 
Nolle for the virgin nymph ; fo," she 
Seems with the flowers a flower to be. 
Aud think so still ! though ,lot compare 
Vit, h breath so sweet, or chcek so fait I 
Vcll shot, ye firemen ! Oh. how sweet 
And round your eqtal rires do meet, 
"Whose shrill repor no ear eau tell, 
But echoes to the eye and snlell ! 
See how the flowers, as at parade, 
Under thir colours stand displayed ; 
Each regiment in order grows, 
That .of the tulip, piuk and rose. 
But wheu the vigilant pttrol 
Of stars walk round about the pole, 
Their leaves, which to the stalks are curled, 
Seem to their staves the ensigns furled. 
Then i some flower's belovèd hut, 
Each bee, as sentinel, is shut, 
And sleeps so too, bu, if once stirred, 
She runs you through, nor asks the word. 

Oh. thou. that dear and happy isle, 
The garden of the world erewhile, 
Thou Paradise of the four seas, 
Vhich heaven planted us fo please, 
But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With watery, if hot flami,lg sword,  
What luckless apple did we faste, 
To make us mortal, and thee waste ? 
Ul,happy! shall we never more 
That sweet militiu restore, 
When gardens only had their towers 
And all the garri,ls were flowers, 
When roses only arms nlight bear, 
And men did rosy garlands wear? 
Tulips, in several colours barred, 
Were then the Switzers of out guard; 
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The gardener had the soldier's place, 
And his more gentle forts did trace ; 
The nursery of all things green 
Was then the only magazine; 
The winter qmtrters were the stoves, 
VChere he the tender plants removes. 
But war all this doth overgrow : 
We ordnance plant, and powder sow. 

The arching boughs unite between 
The columns of thc temple green, 
And underneath thc wiugèd quires 
Echo about their tunèd rires. 
Ihe nightingale does here make choice 
To sit,g the trials of her voice; 
l.ow shrubs she sits in, and adorns 
XVith music high the squutted thorus; 
But highest oks stoop down to he.r, 
And liste,fig elders prick the ear; 
The thorn, lest it should hurt her, draws 
Within the skin ifs shrunken chws. 
But I have for my music fomld 
A sadder, yet more pleasing souud ; 
The stock-doves, whose fair necks are graced 
With nuptial rings, their ensigns chaste, 
Yet alwys, for some cause uiknown, 
Sad pair, unto the ehus they moan. 
O why should sch a couple mourn,. 
Th,t in so equal flames do burn l 
Then as I careless on the bed 
Of gelid strawberries do tread, 
And through the hazels thick espy 
The hatching throstle's shining eye, 
The heron, from the ash's top, 
The eldest of its young lets drop, 
As if if stork-like did pretend 
That tribute toits lord to send. 

Thus I, easy philosopher, 
Anong the birds aud trees confer; 
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Aud little uow to make me, vants, 
Ol" of the fowls, or of the plants ; 
Give me but wi,gs as they, and I 
Struight floatiug on the air shall fly; 
Or tm'u me but, ami you shull see 
I was but an invel'tcd trce. 
Already i begiu to call 
In their most learn'd original, 
Ami w],e I lauguage want, my sigus 
The bird apo, the bough divines, 
And mo attentive there doth sit 
Thau if she were with lime-twigs kni, 
No leur does tremble in the wind, 
Which I returuiug cammt find. 
One of these scattered Sibyls' leaves 
Strange prol)hecics my fancy weaves, 
And in one history cousumts. 
Like Mexique paintiugs, ail the plumes; 
What Rome, Grâce, Palestine e'er said, 
I in this light mosaic read. 
Thrice happy he, 'ho, uot mistook, 
tIath ad lu Nature's mystic bookl 
And see how chance's better wit 
Could with a mask my studies hit I 
The oak-leaves me embroider ail, 
Between which caterpillurs crawl ; 
And i, with fmiliar trails, 
Me licks and clasps, and cur and hales. 
Under this Attic col I more, 
Like some gat prelate of the grove ; 
Then, nguishing with eau, I toss 
On pae swoln of velvet moss, 
While the wiud, cooling through the boughs, 
Flatters with air my panting brows. 
Thas for your rest, ye mossy bauks, 
And un you, cool zephyrs, thanks, 
Who, as my huit, my thoughts too shed, 
And winnow from the chaff my head I 
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How safe, methinks, and strong behind 
These trees, have I encamped my mind, 
Where beauty, aiming at the heart, 
Bends in some tree its ttseless dart, 
And where the world no certain shot 
Can make, or me it toucheth hot, 
But I on if securely 1,1ay 
And gal! its horsemen all the day. 
Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines 
Cttrl me alut, ye gadding vines, 
And oh so close your circles lace, 
That I may never leave this 1,lace l 
But lest your fetters 1)rove too weak, 
Ere [ your silkel bondage break, 
Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 
And, cottrteous briars, nail me throughl 

Oh what a pleasure 'tis to hedge 
hIy temples here with heavy sedge, 
Abandoning my lazy side, 
Stretched as a bank unto the tide 
Or to suspend my sliding foot 
On the osier's underminèd root 
And in its branches tough to hang, 
While at myli,es the fishes twang? 
But now away, my hooks, my qtdlls, 
And angles, idle utensils ! 
The young M».a[». walks to-night; 

'Tis she that to these gardens gave 
That wondrous beauty which they have; 
She straightness on tbe woods bestows ; 
To ber tbe meadow sweetness owes ; 
Nothing could make the river be 
So crystal pure, but only she, 
She yet more pure, sweet, straight, and fait 
Than gardens, woods, me,ds, rivers are. 

This 'tis fo have beea from the first 
In a domestic heaven mrsed 
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Under the discipline severe 
Of FAIRFAX, and the starry ÇERE. 
Where hot one object can corne nigh 
But pure, and spotless as the eye, 
And goodness doth itself entail 
On females, if there want  mule." 

This poem, having a biographic,nl value, I bave 
quoted at, perhaps, too great length. Othcr 1)oems 
of this garden-period of Marvell's lire are better 
known. His own English version of his Latin poem 
IIorttts contains lovely sta.nzas :  

"l[ow vainIy meu themseIves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays; 
And thcir uncessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree, 
Whose short and nat'row-vergèd shade 
Does prmlently thvir toils upl»raid ; 
While all the flowers aud tes do close, 
To weaçe the garlands of Repose I 

Fair Quiet, have I round thee here, 
And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
I busy companies of men. 
Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow; 
Society is ail but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 

1o white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

What wond'rous lire is this I lead I 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my nouth do crush their wine; 
[rite n-tarine, and curious peach, 
Into my hauds themselvcs do reach ; 
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Stumbling OH melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

hleanwhile the miud, from plesure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness ;-- 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight ifs own resemblance find ; -- 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, aml other seas, 
Annihilating all ht's nade 
To  greeu thought in  green shade."  

Vell known as are ][arvell's lines to his Coy 5Iis- 
tress, I have not the ]eart to omit theru, so eminent]y 
characteristic are they of his style and humour:  

IIad we but world enough and rime, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
We would sit down and think which way 
To walk, and pass out long love's day. 
Thou by the Iudiau Ganges' side 
Should'st rubies find : I by the ride 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you teu years before the Flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires and more slow. 
An htmdred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze ; 
Two hundred to adore each breast, 
But thirty thousand fo the test ; 
An age af least to every part, 
And the last age should show your heart. 
For, lady, you deserve this state, 
Nor would I love af lower rate. 

 Many a reader has ruade his first acquaintance with lIar- 
 ell on reading these lines in thc Ess«ys of Eli« (The Old Benchers 
of the Itner Tcmple). 
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But at my back I always hear 
Time's wingèd chariot hurrying near, 
And yoide" all before us lie 
Deserts of vast etei'iity. 
Thy 1,eauty shall 11o iuoi'e l)e found, 
Nor iu thy inarble vault shall sound 
hly echoing song ; then worlus shall try 
That loug-preserved virginity, 
And your quailit houour tm'n to dust, 
And into ashes ail iuy lust. 
The grave's a fiue aml pi'ivate place 
Btt ione, I thik, de, there eml,race. 
Now, thcrcfore, while the youthful hue 
Sits ou thy skiu like morlSug dcw, 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 
:Now, let us sport us while we may ; 
And now, like amorous 1)irds of prey, 
Rather at once our rime devour, 
Than languish in his slow-chapt power ! 
Let us roll all our strength, and ail 
Our sweetness up into one ball ; 
And tear out pleasures with rough strife, 
Through the iro gares of life i 
Thus, though we camot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run." 

h[r. Aitken's valuable edition of h[arvell's poems 
and satires can now be had of all booksellers for 
two shillings,  and with ttese volumes in his posses- 
sion the judicious reader will be able to supply his 
own reflections whilst life beneath the sm is still his. 
Poetry is u personl natter. The very canons of 
criticism are themselves literature. If we like the 
A»'s Poetica, it is because we enjoy reading Horace. 
1 Poems and ,atires of Andreo Marvell, 2 vols. Routledge, 
1905.  



CHAI'TER III 

CIVIL SERVANT IN THE TIIIE OF THE 
COMIIOiWEALTH 

WHEN Andrew hlarvell first ruade John Milton's 
acquaintance is hOt known. They must both bave 
had common friends at or belonging fo Cambridge. 
Fairfax may have ruade the two men known fo 
each other, although it is just as likely that Milton 
introduced Marvll to Fairfax. All we know is that 
when the engagement af 'unappleton House came fo 
an end, Marvll, being then minded fo serve the State 
in some civil caI)acity  applied fo the Secretary for 
Foreign Tongues for what would now be called a 
testimonial, which he was fortunate enough fo obtain 
in the form of a letter fo the Lord-]?resident of the 
Council John Bradshaw. Milton seems always to 
have liked P, radshaw, who was hot generally poI)ular 
even on his own side, and in the De.fensio Sec«nda pro 
polmlo .bglic«no extols his character and attainments in 
sonorous latinity. Bradshaw had become in February 
16=t9 the first President of the new Council of State, 
which, after the disappearance of the king and the 
abolition of the House of Lords, took over the burden 
of the executive, and claimed the right to scrape men's 
consciences by administering fo anybody it chose an 
oath requiring them to approve of what the House of 
Commons had done against the king, and of their 
abolition of ]dngly government and of the House of 
48 
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Peers, and that the legislative and supreme power was 
wholly in the ttouse of Commons. 
]3efore the creation of th]s Council the duties of 
Latin Secretary to the l'arliament had been discharged 
by Georg Rudolph Weckherlin, , German diplom,t 
who hml m,rried an Eng]ishwoman. He retired i 
b,d he:flth ut this rime, uud Milton was appointed to 
his place in 1649. When, luter on, the sight of the 
most i]lustrious of all our civil servants failed him, 
Weckherlin returned to the office as Milton's assistant. 
In December 1652 ill-heulth ugain compelled Weck- 
herlin's retirement) 
Milton's letter to Bradshaw, who lmd mu(le his 
home at Eton, is dated Februury 21, 1653, and is as 
follows :  

"]Iv LORD, -- But thut if would be an interruption fo the 
public wherin your studies are perpetually employed, I 
should now and then venture to supply thus my enforccd 
absece with  line or two, though it wre onely my business, 
aud that would be no slight one, to make my due acknowledg- 
meuts of your many favours ; which I both do at this rime 
and ever shall; and have this farther, which I thought my 
part to let you know of, that there will be with you to-morrow 

In 1659 Clarendon, then Sir Edward Hyde, and in 
Brussels, writing fo Sir Richard Fanshaw, says, " You are the 
secretary of the Latin tongue and I ill mend the warrant 
you sent, and bave it despatched as soon as I heur again from 
you, but I must tell you the place in itself, if it be hot 
dig-nified by the person who hath some other qualification, 
is hot to be valued. There is no signet belongs to it, which 
ean be only kept by a Secretary of State, ïrom whom the Latin 
Secretary always receives orders and prepares no despatches 
without his direction, and bath only a fee of a hundred ponnd 
ayear. And thereïore, except it bath been in the hands of a 
person who bath had some other employment, it bath fallen 
to the fortune of inconsiderable men ,as Weckerlin was thc 
last" (ttist. MSS. Coin., Heathcote Papers, 1899, p. 9). 
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upon some occasion of business a gentleman whose naine is 
Mr. Marvile, a man whom both by report and the converse I 
have had with him of singu]ar desert for the State to make 
use of, who also offers himself, if there be any employment for 
him. ]Iis father was the Minister of Ihfll, and he bath spent 
four years abroad in I Iolland, France, Italy, and Spain to very 
good pro'pose, as I believe, and the gainiug of these four 
lauguages, besides he is a scholer and well-read in the Latin 
aud Greek authors, and no doubt of au approved conversation, 
for he now cornes lately out of the house of the Lord Fait'fax, 
who was Generall, where he was intrusted fo give some instruc- 
tions in the lauguages to the Lady, his daughter. If upou the 
death of Mr. Weckerlyn the Couucell shall think that 1 shall 
need any assistance in the performance of my place (though 
for my part I find uo encumbrauce of that which belongs fo 
me, except it be in point of attendance af Conferences with 
Ambassadors, hich I must confess in my condition I ara hot 
fit for) it woul,l be hard for them to find a man so fit every 
way for that purpose as this gentleman : one who, I believe, 
in a short time would be able to do them as much service as 
Mr. Ascau. This, my Lord, I write sincerely without any 
other end thau to perform my duty to the publick in helping 
them fo an humble servant ; laying aside those jealousies and 
that emulation which mine own condition might suggest to 
me by brhging in such a coadjutor; and remain, my Lord, 
your most obliged and faithful servant, John MILTON. 

"Feb. 21, 165 ° . (O.8.)." 

Addressed : "For the Honourable the Lord Bradshawe." 

:No handsomer testimonial th,n this was ever 
penned. It w,s unsuccessful. When Milton wrote 
to Bradshaw, lVeckherlin was in fact dead, and on 
his retirement in the previous December, John 
Thurloe, the very handy Secretary of the Council, 
had for the rime assumed lVeckherlin's duties, and 
obtained on that score an addition to his salary. 
:No ,ctual vacancy, therefore, occurred on Weckherliu's 
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death. qone the less, shortly afterwards, Philip 
:SIeadows, ,lso a Cambridge nan, was appointed 
:Milton's assistnt, and Marvell had to wait four years 
longer for his place. 
When Mrvell's connection with Eton first begm is 
hot to be ascertained, ltis friend, John Oxenbridge, 
who had been driven from his tutorship at Magdalen 
Hall Oxford, by Laud in 1634 to 
" Where the remote Bermudus ride," 
but had returned home, became in 1652 a Fellow of 
Eton College. Oliver St. John, who at this rime was 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and had 
married Oxenbridge's sister, was known to Mrvell, 
and may have introduced him to his brother-in-law. 
At all events Marvell frequently visited Eton, where 
however, he had the good sense to frequent hot merely 
the cloisters, but the poor lodgings where the "ever 
memorable" John Hales, ejected from his fellowship 
speut the last years of his lire. 
,' I accouut if no snall honour to have grown up iuto 
some part of h]s acquaintance and coversed while with 
t.he living remains of one of the clearest heads and best pre- 
pared breasts in Christendom."  
Hales died in 1656, and his Golde Remains were first 
published three years later. [al'vell's words of p.ne- 
gyric are singularly weI1 chosen. It is a curious 
commentary upon the confused rimes of the Civil War 
and Restoratiou that perhaps never before, and seldom, 
if ever, since, bas England contained so many clear 
heads and wel-prepred breasts as it did then. Small 
indeed is the influence of men of thought upon their 
immediate surroundings. 
 The Reheersal Transprosed.  Grosart, iii. 126. 
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The Lord Brudshuw, we know, hud u home in Eton, 
and on the occasion of one of larvell's evidently 
frequent visits to the Oxenbridges, Milton entrusted 
him with u letter to ]radshuw and u presentution 
copy of the Secuda de.fesio, lLrvell delivered both 
letter and book, md seems at once to hve informed 
the distinguished author that he hml done so. ]3tt 
alas for the vnity of the writing man ! The sublime 
poet, who in his early manhood had composed Lycid«s, 
;md wus in his old age to write P«(r«dise Loir, demanded 
further and bettcr l)articflars as fo the 1)recise manner 
in which the chief of his office received, hot only the 
book, btt the letter which accompanied it. Nobody is 
now left to think nmch of ]radshaw, but in lç,54 he 
was an excellent representutive of the cluss Carlyle was 
fond of describiug us the (dors céh)bre. Irompted by 
this desire, hlilton must h,ve written to Marvell 
hinting, us he well knew how to do, his swprise at the 
curtness of his friend's former communication, and 
Mrvell's reply to this letter bas corne down to us. It 
is Murvell's glory thut long before Paï'adise Lost he 
recognised the essential greutness of the blind secre- 
tary, and his letter is u fine example of the mode of 
humouring u greut mn. Be if remembered, as we 
read, that this letter was hot uddressed to one of the 
greatest humes in literuture, but fo a petulant and 
often peevish scholr, living of necessity in greut 
retirement, whose naine is never once mentioned by 
Clarendon, and about whom the voluminous Thurloe, 
who must hve seen him huudreds of rimes, hs nothing 
to suy except that he wus "u blind man who wrote 
Ltin letters." Odder still, perhaps, lichard Baxter, 
whose history of his own life and times is one of 
the most informing books in the world, never so 
much as mentions the one and only man whose naine 
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can, without any violent sense of uufitness, be given 
to the age bout which Bxter ws writing so 
luboriously. 

"IIoNour, v.D Sr,,--I did noç suti.fie my self in the uccount 
I gave you of presentinge )our lh)ok to ny Lord, although 
seemed to me tlut I writ to you ail which t[le messeuger's 
speedy returue lhe sumc night frolll lato would permit me 
ud I perceivet.hut, by reusou of that hust, I did hot give you 
stisfaction neither couceringe fle dclivery of your Letter at 
the me rime. le pleased therefore fo par,lou ille au,l kuow 
that I teadel'ed t.hem both I«,g«qher. But my Lord read hot 
the Letter xxhilc I xx'as xith him, 'Ilieh I ttrihuh,d to our 
despalch, and some other buSilleS temlinge I]lercto, which 
therefore wished ill ¢o, so farr us it himlred au affaire much 
better aud of greatÇr imporIauce, I mean that of reading 
your Letter. Ad to tel1 you truly miue own imagination, 
thought lhat he xxouhl hot opeu it xvhile I wus there, because 
he miht suspect that I. de[iveriug it just upon my dcparture, 
might bave broug'ht in it some second proposilion ]ike to that 
-hich you had before ruade to him by your Lelter to my 
advanage. IIowcver, I assnre myself that he has siuoe read 
it, and you, ç.hat he did then itnesse al[ respecte to your 
persou, and as much satisfaction concerninge your work as 
couhl be expected from so cursory a rex'iew and so sudden 
an ccount as he could then huve of it from ille. Mr. Oxeu- 
bridge, ut his returne from London, will, I kuow, give you 
thaaks for his l)ook, as I do with all ackuowledgement and 
humility for that you have nt me. I shall uow studie if 
even to file geing of it bv heart ; esteeming it, ccording to 
my poore jud,.£meut (which yet I 'ish it were so right in all 
thiugs else), as the most compendious scale for so much to 
the height of the Roman Eloquence, when I consider how 
equally it turues aud rises  ith so many figures it seems to 
me a Trajan's cohunne, in whose windig sceut we see 
imboss'd the severall monuments of your ]earued victoryes: 
And Sahnatius and Morus m«tke up as great  triumph as 
that of Decebahts, -hom too, for ought I know, you shall 
bave forced, as Trajau the other, to make themselves way 
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out of a jst desperatiom I have au affectionate curiousity 
to know what becomes of Colonell Overton's businesse. And 
ara exceeding glad that Mr. Skymler is got near you, the 
h:tppinesse wlfich I at the saine time congratulate to him and 
envie, there being none who doth, if I may so say, more 
jealously honour you then, IIonoured Sir, Your most 
affectionate hmnble servaut, ANDREW [ARVELL. 
" Eaton, .lune 2, 165t." 
Addressed : " For my most honored friend, 
" John Milton, Esquire, Secretarye 
" for the Forrain affaires 
" at his house in Petty France, 
" Westminster." 

To conclude ]\[arvell's Eton experiences; in 1657, 
and very shortly before his obtaining his apl)ointment 
as Miltou's assistant in the place of ]'hilip Meadows, 
who ws sent on a mission to Lisbon, Marvell was 
chosen by the Lord-lh'otector to be tutor at Eton to 
Cromwell's ward, Mr. Dutton, and took up his resi- 
dence with his pupil with the Oxenbridges. The 
following letter, addressed by Marvell to Oliver, will 
be read with interest :  

" May if plese your Excellence,  It might, perhps, seem 
fit for me to seek out woMs to give your Excellence thnks 
for myself. But, indeed, the only civility 'hich if is proper 
for me to practice with so emiuent a person is to obey you, 
and to perform honestly the work tht you hve set me 
about. Therefore I shall use the rime th,t your Lordship is 
plead fo llow me for writing, onely for th,t plrpose for 
which you lmve given me it; that is, to render you an 
account of Mr. Dutton. I lmve taken cre fo examine him 
severl rimes ia the presence of Mr. Oxenbridge, as those 
'ho weigh and tell over money belote some witnesse ere 
they tke charge of it; for I thought tlmt there might be 
possibly some lightness in the coyn, or errour in the telling, 
which hereafter I should be bound to make good. Therefore, 
Mr. Oxenbridge is the best fo mke your Excellency an ira- 
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partial relation thereof : [ shall ollly sy, that I shall strive 
according to nly best understallding (that is, according fo 
those rules yottr Lordship hath givell lne) to increase whatso- 
ever talent he nmy have already. Truly, he is of gentle and 
waxen disposition ; and God be prtised, I cammt say he halh 
brought with hilu ay evil impression ; and I shall hope to 
set nothing into his spirit but what may be of a good 
sculpture. IIe hath in hiln two things that make youth 
most easy to be managed, -- modesty, which is tlle bridle to 
vice; and emulation, which is the spttt" to virtue. And the 
care 'hich your Excellence is pleased to take of him is no 
small encouragement and shall be so represented o hiln; 
but, above all, I shall labour to make him sensible of his duty 
to God ; for timn we begin to serve fidthfully, qen we con- 
sider IIe is out toaster. Ad ia this, both he and I owe 
infinitely to yottr Lordship, for having placed us in so godly 
a family as that of Mr. Oxenbridge, wllose doctrine and 
example are like a book and a map, hot only instructing the 
ear. but demonstrating to thc eye, which ay we ought to 
travell; ad Mrs. Oxenbridge has looked so well to him. 
that he hath already much mended his complexion ; and now 
she is ordering his chamber, that he nmy delight to be in it 
as often as his studys require. For the test, most of this 
rime hath been spent in acquaintig ourselves ith him ; md 
truly he is chearfull, md I hope thinks us to be good com- 
pany. I shall, upon occasion, heneeforward inform your 
Excellence of any particularities in out little affairs, for so I 
esteem it to be my duty. I have no more at prescrit, but to 
gve thanks to God for your Lordship, and to beg grace of 
Him, that I may approve myself, ¥our Excelleucy's most 
humble and fithful servant, AIEW M.tVELL. 
" Windsor, July 28, 1653. 
"Mr. Dutton  presents his most humble service to your 
Excellence." 

Something must now be said of 2[nrvell's literary 
productions during this period, 1652-1657. If ws in 

1 Even Mr. Firth tan tell me nothing about this Ward of 
Cromwell's. 
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1(;53 that he began his stormy career as an anonymous 
political poet and satirist. The Dutch were his first 
victims, good l'rotestants though they were. Marvell 
never liked the Dutch, and had he lived to see the 
ltevolution must have mdergone some qualms. 
In 1652 the Commonwealth was at war with the 
United Provinces. Trade jealousy nmde the war 
what politicians call "inevitable." This jealousy of 
the Dutch d,tes back to Eliz,beth, and to the first 
stirring in the womb of rime of the British navy. 
This may be readily perceived if we read Dr. John 
l)«.e's "l'etty Navy Roy,l," 1577, and "A t)olitic 
l'lat (plan) for the Honour of the lrince, '' 1580, 
and, somewhut later in date, "Eng]and's Vay to 
Win Vealth," 16142 
These short tracts make two things quite plain 
first, the desire to get our share of the foreign fishing 
trade, then .wholly in the hands of the Dutch; and 
second, the recotmition that England was  sea-empire, 
dependent for its existence upon  great navy mamled 
by the seafaïing inhabitnnts of our coasts. 
The enormous fishing trade done in our own waters 
by the Dttch, the splendid fleet of fishing craft with 
twenty thousand handy sailors on board, ready by 
every 1st of June to sail out of the :5[aas, the Texel, 
md the Vlie, to catch herring in the :North Sea, excited 
admiration, env-y, and almost despir. 
"O, slothful England and careless countrymen ! look but 
on these fellows that we call the plump Hollanders ! Behold 
their diligence in fishing and out most careless negligence I 
Six hundred of these fisherships and more be great Busses, 
some six score tons, most of them be a hundred tons, and the 
rest three score tons and fifty tons; the biggest of them 
 For reprints of these tracts, see Social JEgland Illustrateà» 
Constable and Co., 1903. 
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having fore" and twenty men, some Lwenty men, and some 
eighteen or sixteen men apiece. So there cannot be in this 
fleet of People no less than twenty thousand sailors .... No 
king upon the earth did ever see such  fleeL of his own sub- 
jects aL any rime, and yet this fleet is there and then yearIy 
to be seen. A most vorthy sight it wcre, if they were mv 
own countrymen, yet have [ taken pleasure in being amongst 
them, to behold t, he neatness of their ships and fishermm, how 
every man knoweth his own place, and all labouring merrily 
together.  

"Now, in onr sure of fishermen, let us see what vent havv we for out fish in other cotmtries, and xx hat connnoditit,s and 
eorn is brought into Lhis Kingdom'/ And what ships are set 
in work by them wheroby mariners are best employed. NoL 
one. IL is piiful 1 . . . This la.t year ai Yarmouth there were 
three lmmh-cd idle men that eoMd get nothing fo do, living 
very poor for laek of employment, whieh most gladly would 
bave gone to sea in Pinks if there had been any for them 
to go in .... And this ]ast year tire IIol]anders did lade 
12 sail of IIollaml ships x ith re(l herrings at Y:mnouth for 
Civita Veeehia, I.eghorn and (;enoa and Marseilles and Tonlon. 
Most of these being ladon hy thc English merehmts. So that 
if this be suffered the English owners of ships shall bave but 
small employment for them."  

Nor was the other aspect of the case lost sight of. 
ttow can a great navy necessary for out sea-empire 
be manned otherwise than by a race of brave sea- 
faring men, accustomed from their infancy to handle 
boats ? 

"Fourthly, how many thousands of soldiers of all degrees 
'ould be by these means hot only hardeued well to brook 
all rage and disturbance of sea, but also 'ould be well 
I, ractised and trained to great perfecLion of nnderstanding 
ail manner of fight and service of sea, so {hat in rime of great 

 "Englud's Way to 'in Wetlth." 
trated, p. 253. 
 lbid. p. 265. 

See 8ocial Egland lllus- 
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need that expert und hardy crew of some thousands of sea- 
soldiers would be fo this reahn a treasure incomparable. 1 

"We see the Ilollandt.rs being well fed in fishing affairs 
aud trouger aud lustier than the sailors who nse the loug 
Southcrn voyages, but these courageous, young, lusty, strong- 
fed younkers that shall be bred in the Busses, wheu tlis 
Mtjcsty slmll htve occasion fol" their serice in war against 
the eucmy, will bê fellows for the uonce ! and will put more 
strength fo an iron crow af a piece of great orduance in 
traiuiug oï a cannou, or culviniug with the direction oï the 
experimcnted toaster Gnnner, then two or thrée oï the fore- 
uamed surfeited sailors. And in dishss of wiud-grown sea 
and foui wiuter's weather, for flying forward to their labour, 
for pulliug in a top-sail or a .prit-sail, or shaking off a bonnet 
in a dark night ! for wet or coh] canuot make them shrink 
nor staiu, that the North Seas aud the Busses and Pin -ks have 
dyed in the grain for such purposes.".2 

The years, as they went by, only served to increase 
English jealousy of the Dutch, who hot only fished 
our water but did the carrying trtde of the world. 
It was no rare sight to see 7'armouth full of Dutch 
bottoms, and Dutch sailors loading them with English 
goods. 
in the early days of the Commonwealth the painïul- 
ness of the situation was accentuated by the fact thoEt 
some of our colonies or plntations, as they were then 
calledVirgini and the lqarbadoes, for example 
stuck to the kiug and gave a commercial preference to 
the Dutch, shipping thcir produce to all parts of the 
worhl exclusi'ely in Dutch bottoms. This was ïound in- 
tolerable, and iu October 1651 the Long Parliament, near- 
ing its violent end, passed the first :Navigation Act, of 

1Dr. Dee's "Petty Navy Royal." 
trated, p. 46. 
.2 "Euglaml's 'ay to Win We:lth." 
trated, p. 268. 

Social .Egland lllus- 
Social .England Illus- 
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which R,nke soEvs: " Of all the ucts ever pussed lu 
Parliument, it is pcrlmps the one which brought 
about the most important resnlts for Englund and 
the world."  
The avigatiou Act provided "that all goods from 
couutries beyond Europe should be imported into 
Engltud in Eglish ships ouly; und all Europeun 
goods eithcr in English ships or in shil»s belonging 
to the countries from which these articlcs originally 
clue.  
This was a challenge indeed. 
Anothcr perpetul source oï irritation was the Right 
of Seurch, that is, the right of st()lq)ing neutml shil)s 
and searching thcir crgoes for contrab:ud. Englaud 
usserted this right as aguinst the l)utch, who, as the 
world's carriers, werc most subject to the rigltt, and 
hot unnaturally denied its existence. 
War was dcclared in 1652, und ruade the fume 
of two great admirais, Blake and Vau Tromp. 
Oliver's spirit was felt on the seas, and fore many 
months were over England lmd captured more than 
 thousand Dutch tradiug vessels, und brought 
business to n standstill in Alusterdumthen the 
great centre of commercial interests. When six 
short years afterwards the news of Cromwell's deuth 
reached that city, its iuhabitunts greatly rejoiced, 
crowding the streets und crying "the I)evil is 
dead." 
Andrew Marvell was impregnated with the new 
ideus about sea-1)ower. A greut reader and converser 
with the best intellects of his time, and  thtll man, 
he had probably early grasl)ed the significance of 
Bacon's illuminnting saying in the famous essay ou 
 Ranke's tlistory of Etgland tltrig the Se,eteetth Ccntury, 
vol. iii. p. 68. 
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the True Greatness of I'»gdoms nd Estates (first printed 
in 1612), " that he that commands tlm sea is at great 
liberty and may tuke as nmch and as little of the war 
as he will." Cromwell, tlmgh hot the crea.tor of our 
navy, was its strongest inspiration until Nelson, and 
no ferrure of his great administr,tion so excited 
][arvell's patriotic admiration as the Lord-Frotector's 
sleepless energy in securing and maintuining thc 
connnand of the sea. 
In Marvell's poem, first published as a broadsheet in 
1655 entitled Tle First A»d«ers(ry qf the Govermet 
under His Highess the Lord-Protector, he describes 
foreign 1,rinces soundly rating their ambassadors 
having misinformed them S to the energies of the 
new Commonwealth :  

' Is this,' saith one, ' the nation that we read 
Spent with boh wars, under a Cal,tain dead 
Yet rig a navy while we dress us late 
And ere we dine rase a,d rebuild a state ? 
What oaken forests, and wha golden mines, 
What mines of men-- what union of designs 

leeds must we all tleir tributaries be 
Vhose navies hold the sluices of the seal 
T]e ocea i. te foutin qf comand, 
But tlmt once took, we captives are on land ; 
And those that have the waters for their share 
Can qaickly leave us neither earth nor air.' " 

Marvell's aversion to the Dutch was first displayed 
in the rough lines called Tle OEaracter of IIollad, 
published in 1653 during the first Dutch Vrar. As 
poetry the lines bave no great merit; they do hot 
even jing]e agreeably- but they are full of the spirit 
of the time, and brethe forth that "envy hatred, 
malice, and ll um'haritableness " which ,re apt to 
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be such large ingredients in the compound we call 
'" patriotism." They begin thus : -- 
" IIolland, that sc,ree deserves the nsme of land, 
As but the off-seouring of the British sand, 
Ami so mach earth us was contributed 
By Eaglish pilots when they heaved the lead, 
Or wh«tt by the ocean's sh»w alluvion feel 
Of shipwrecked cockle and the muscle-shell,-- 
This i,,ligested vomir of tl,e sea 
Fell to the 1)utch by jnst l»ropriety. '' 
The gallant struggle to secure their country from 
the seoE is ruade the subjcct of curions banter :-- 
" IIow did they rivet with gigantic piles, 
Thorough the centre their new-catched mlles, 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking w;tves still bait the forced gromd, 
Building their wa.tery Babel far more high, 
To rcach the sea, than those to scale the skyl 
Yet still his claire the injured ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o'er their steeples played, 
As if o purpose it on land had cone 
To show thell what's their »tare liberum. 
A daily deluge over them does boil; 
The earth and water play at level coil. 
The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, hOt as a meat, but as a guest." 
This final conceit greatly ticklcd the fancy of Charles 
Lamb, who was perhaps the first of the moderns to 
rediscover both the rare merits and the curiosities 
of or author. Hazlitt thought poorly of the jest2 
Marvell proceeds with his ridicule to attack the 
magistrates :  
"For, as wlth pygmies, who best kills the crane; 
Among the hungry, he that h'easures grain; 
Among the blind, the one-eyed blinkard reigns ; 
So rules among the drowned, he that drains : 

1 See Leigh Huut's Wit a»d tlmtlour (1846), pp. 38, 237. 
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Not who first see the rising sun, colmnands, 
But who could first discern the rising lands; 
Vho best couhl know fo pump au earth so leak, 
Ilim they their Lord, ,nd Counry's Fatber, speak ; 
To make a bank, was a great plot of st,te ; 
lnvent a shovel, ,nd be a magistrate."  

When the war-fever was raging such humour as this 
may well h,ve passed muster with the crowd. 
The incidentthere is always au "incident"-- 
which served as the actual excuse for hostilities, is 
referred to as follows:-- 

"Let this one courtesy witness all the test, 
When their whole navy they together pr(,ssed, 
Not Christian captives to redeem front bands, 
Or intercept the western goldea sands, 
No, but ail ancient rights and leagues must rail, 
Rother than to the English strike their sail ; 
To whom their weather-beaten lrovinee owes 
Itself." 

 Butler's lines, A Description of Holland, 
]Iarvell's : 

"A Country that draws fifty foot of water 
In which men live as in a hold of nature. 

are very like 

They dwell in ships, like swarms of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods 11 nations' fleets convey ; 

That îeed l]ke cann]ba]s on oher rishes, 
And serve the]r cousin-germans up in dishes : 
A land that rides at anchor and is moor'd, 
In which they do hot lire but go aboard." 

lIarvell and Butler were rival wits, but Holland was a common 
batt; so powerful a me»tire is trad jealousy. 
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Two sl,irited lines describe the discomfiture of Van 
Tromp : -- 
" And the torn navy staggered with him home 
While the seu luughed itself il,to , fomn." 

This first Dutch War came to an end in 165-l, W]len 
Holland was eompelled to aeknowledge the supremaey 
of the English flag in the home waters, and fo acquiesce 
in the :Navigation A('t. It is a curlous eommentary 
upon the black darkness that coneeals the future, t|lat. 
Cromwell, dreading as he did the llouse of (range 
and the youthful grandson of Charles the First, wllo 
at the appointed hour was destined to deal the 1 |ouso 
of Stuart a far deadlier stroke than (:romwell had 
been able to do, either on the field of battle or in front 
of Whitehall, refused to rat.ify the Treaty of Peaee 
with the Duteh until John l*e Witt had obtained an 
Aet exeluding the l'l'inee of Orange from ever filling 
the office of Stadtholder of the l'roviuee of ] [olland. 
The eontmst between the glory of Oliver's ])ut('h 
War and the shame of Cha'les the Seeond's sank deep 
into Marvell's heart, and lent bitterness to many of his 
later satirieal lines. 
l\[arvell's famous l[o'«tian Ode upo Cromwell's 
Reto'a .from lïelmd in 1650 has a curions biblio- 
graphieal interest. So far as we ean tell, if was first 
published in 1776. "When if was eomposed we do 
hot know. Af unapldeton ]Iouse Oliver was hot a 
persom grata in 1650, for he had no sooner eome baek 
from lreland than he had stepped into the shoes of the 
Lord-General Fairfax; and there were those, Lady 
Fairfax, I douht hot, among the number, who believed 
that the new Lord-General thought it was high time 
he should be where Fairfax's "svruple" at last put 
him. We may be sure Cronwell's eharaeter was dis- 
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sected even more than it w.as exto]led at Nunappleton. 
The famous Ode is by no mcans a panegyric, and ifs 
true hero is the "Royal actor," whom Cromwell, so 
the poem suggests, lured t» his doom. It is hot likely 
that the Ode was composed after Marvell had left 
Nunappleton, though it may have been so before he 
vent there. There is an old untraceable tradition 
that M,rvell ras among the crowd that saw the king 
die. Wlmt deaths have been witnessed, and with vhat 
strange al»parent apathy, by the London crowd! But 
for this tradition one's imagination would trace fo 
Lady Fairf,x the most famous of the stanzas. 
But fo return fo the history of the Ode. In 1776 
Captain Edw,rd Thompson, a connection of the 
Marve]l fmnily and a versatile sai]or with a passion 
for print, vhich had taken some odd forms of expres- 
sion, prodtced by subscril)tio in three quarto vohmms 
the first collected edition of Andrew Marvell's works, 
both verse and prose. Such an edition had been long 
premeditated by Thomas Ho]lis, one of the best friends 
literature had in the eighteenth century. If was 
Hollis who gave to Sidney Sussex College the finest 
portrait in existence of Oliver Cromwell. Hollis col- 
lected nateritl for an edition of Ma.rvell with the aid 
of Pichard Iarron, an ear]y editor of Milton's prose 
works, and of A]gernon Sidney's Discot'se conceritg 
Gove'ttett. Barron, however, lost zeal as the task 
proceeded, and conp]ained justly enough "of a want 
of anecdotes," and as the printer, the we]l-known and 
accomplished Bowyer, doubted the wisdom of the 
un,,lertaking, if was allowed fo drop. Barron died in 
1766, and Hollis in 1774, but the collections ruade by the 
latter passed into the hands of Captain Thompson, who, 
with the assistance of !Ir. Robert Nettleton, a grand- 
son of one of Marvell's sisters, af once began fo get 
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his edition ready. Ou Nettleton's death lais "Marvell" 
papers came illtO Thoml)SOn'S hands, and among them 
was, to quote the captMn's own words, "a volume of 
Mr. Marvell's poems, some written with his own hand 
and the test copied by his order." 
The Ilor([ti(t Ode was in this volume, and was 
printed from it in Thompson's edition of 1776. 
XVhat hus become of this manuscript book ? It has 
disappeared--destroyed, so we are led to believe, in a 
fit of retaper by Oe angry and uncritical sea-captain. 
This precious volume undoubtedly coutaincd some 
poems by Marvell, and as his handwriting was both 
well known from many examples, and is highly charac- 
Mristic we may also be certain that the captain was 
hot mistaken in his assertion that some of these poems 
were in Marvell's owu haudwritiug. But, as ill-luck 
would bave it, the vohuue also contained poems written 
at a later period and in quite another hand. Among 
tlxese latter pieces were Addisou's verses, The Spacious 
Firmamet on Highand lVhenall tl, y Me«cies, 0 y God ; 
Dr. Watts' paraphrase TI'he Lsrael freed.5"om Ph([ raoh's 
H«td ; and Mallets ballad TJTllhm ad .l«rffaret. The 
two Addison pieces and the Watts paraphrase appeared 
for the first rime in the Spectato5 os. 453 465, and 
461, in 1712, and Ialleffs bal]ad was first printed in 
1724. 
Still there these pieces were, in manuscript, in this 
volume and as there were circumstances of mystifica- 
tion attendant upon their prior publication what does 
the captain do but cluim them all Sogs of Zion and 
sentimeutM ballud alike,  Marvell's. This of course 
brought the critics ever anxious to air their erudition, 
down upon his head, raised his anger, and occasioned 
the destruction of the book. 
[r. Grosart sa.ys tht Cap¢ain Thompson states that 
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the Horatian Ode was in Marçell's handwriting. I 
cannot discover where this statement is made, though 
it is ruade of other 1)oems in the volume, also published 
for the first time by the captain. 
Ail, therefore, we know is that the Ode was first 
published in 1776 by an editor who says he found it 
eopied in a book, subsequently destroyed, which con- 
tained (,mong ot, her t, hings) some poems written in 
5Iarvell's hamlwritiug, md that this book was given 
to the editor by a grand-nephew of the 1)oet. 
Yet l imagine, poor us this evidence may seem to 
be, no student of Marvell's life and character (so far 
as his lire reveals his character), and of his verse (so 
much of it as is positively known), wants more evi- 
dence to satisfy him tht the I[or«tian Ode is as surely 
Marvell's as the lines upon .ppleton IIouse, the Ber- 
mudas, To Iris Coy Mistress, and The Garden. 
The great pOlmlarity of tlfis Ode undoubtedly tests 
on the three stanzas :-- 

"Tht thence the royal actor borne, 
The tragic scaffold might dorn, 
Vhile round the rmèd bands; 
Did clap their bloody hands : 
He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon tht memorble scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try ; 
Nor clled the gods with vulgar spire 
To vindicte his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely hed 
Down, s upon  bed." 

If is strange that the de,th of the king should be 
so nobly sung in an Ode bearing Cromwell's naine and 
dedicate to his genius :  
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"So restless Cromwell could uot cesse 
In the in/lorious arts of l)eace, 
Bt through adventurous war 
Urgèd his active star ; 

Then burning through the air he went, 
Ami palaccs and retailles rent; 
Aud ('esar's hcad at last 
Did through his laurels blst. 
'Tis madm,ss fo resist or blame 
The force of angry lleaven's flame; 
And if we wofld Sl»cak trte, 
Much  the m;tn is de, 
Who, from his private gardens, where 
Ile lived reservè,l and aastere, 
(As if his highest plot 
To plaut the bergamot), 
Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of time, 
And cast the kingdoms ohl 
Into anoflmr mould." 
The last stanzas of all hure much pith and meaning in 
them : -- 
,, But thou, tlm war's and fortune's son, 
Match iadefatigably on [ 
And for tire last effect, 
Stfll keep the sword erect. 
Besides the force it bas to fright 
The spirits of tire shady night, 
The saine arts that did gain 
A power, muse it maintain."  

 "To one unacquainted with IIorace, this Ode, hot perhaps 
so perfect as his are in form, and with occasional obscurities of 
expression which Horace wouh| hot have left, will give a truer 
notiou of the kind of greatness u-hich he achieved than could, 
so far as I know, be obtained from any other poem in our lan- 
guage."--Dean Trench. 
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Itis hot surprising that this Ode was uot published 
in 1650 -- if indeed it was the work of that, and hot of 
a later year. There is nothiug either of the courtier 
or of the partisan about its stately versification aad 
se»ber, solemn thought. Entire self-possession, dignity, 
criticism of a great man and a strange career by one 
well entitled to criticise, are among the chief charac- 
teristics of this noble poem. Itis infinitely refreshing, 
when reading and thinking about CroInwell, to get as 
far away as possible from the fanatic's scream and the 
fury of the bigot, whether of the school of Laud or 
Hobbes. Andrew Marvell knew Oliver Cromwellalive, 
and gazed on his features as he lay dead he knew his 
ambition, his greatness, his power, and where that 
pover lay. How much might we unwittingly have 
lost, if Cal»tain Thompson had not printed  poem 
which for more than a century of years had remained 
unknown, and exposed to all the risks of a single 
manuscript copy ! 
Wheu Cromwell sent his picture to Queen Christina 
of Sweden to commemorate the peace he concluded 
with ber in 1654, Marvell, though hot theu attached 
to the public service, was employed to write the Latin 
couplet that accompauied the picture. He discharged 
his task as follows :-- 

In ejJîgiem Oliveri Cromwell. 
"Hoec est que toties inimicos umbra fugvit 
At sub quâ cives otia lenta terunt." 
The authorship of these lines is often attributed 
to 5lilton, but there is little doub they are of Mar- 
vell's composition. They might easily bave been 
better. 
Marvell became Milton's assistant in September 
1657, and the friendship between the two men was 
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thus cousolidated by the strong ties of a comlnon duty. 
Milton's blindness making him unfit to attend the 
reception of foreign embassies, Marvell took his place 
and joined in respectfully greeting the l)utch ambas- 
sadors. After all he was but a junior clerk, still he 
doubtless rejoiced that his lines on Holland had bee 
published anonymously. Literature was strongly re- 
presented in this department of State just then, for 
Cromwell's Chamberlain, Sir Gilbert l'ickering, who 
represented Northaml)tonshire in Parliament, had 
taken occ«tsion to introduce his nel»hew , John Dryden, 
fo the public service, md he was attached to the saine 
office as Andrew Marvell. l'oets, like pigeons, have 
often takea shelter undcr ont public roofs, but Milton, 
Marvell, and Dryden, all af the saine time, form a 
remarkable constellation. Old oll, we may be sure, 
had nothing fo do with if. Mrvell must have kuown 
Cromwell personally; but there is nothing to show 
that Milto and Cromwell ever met. The popular 
engraving which represents a theatrical Lord-Protector 
dictating despatches to a meek Milton is highly ludi- 
crous. Cromwell could bave as easily dictated a book 
of P«r«dise Lost, on the composition of which Milton 
began to be engaged during the last year of the t'ro- 
tectorate, as one of Milton's despatches. 
In April 1657 Admiral Blake, the first great naine 
in the aunals of our navy, performed his last feat of 
arms by destroying the Spanish West Indian fleet at 
Santa Cruz without the loss of an English vessel. The 
gtll,nnt sailor died of lever on his way home, and was 
buried according to his deserts in the Abbey. His 
body, with that of his master, was by a vote of Parlia- 
ment, December 4, 1660, taken from the grave and 
drawn to the gallows-tree, and there hanged and buried 
under it. lepys, who was to kaow something of 
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naval administration under the second Charles, has his 
reflections ou this mpleasing iucident. 
Marvell's lines on llake's victory over the Spaniards 
are no worthy of so glo'ious an occasion, but out 
great doigs by land and sea have seldom been suitably 
recorded in verse. ])rayton's q'o»g of Agiwo«rt is 
imperishable, but was composed nearly tvo centuries 
after the bttle. The wail of Flodden Field still floats 
over the Border; but Miss Elliot's famous ballad was 
published in 1765. Even the Spanish Armada had to 
wait for l\[acaulay's spirited fragment. Mr. Addison's 
Ble,leim stirred no man's blood; no poet sang 
(',hatham's victories.  Campbell at a luter day did 
botter. We must be content with what we get. 
hIarvell's poem contains some vigorots lines, which 
show ho was a good hater :-- 
"Now does Spain's fleet her spacious wings nnfold, 
Leaves the new world, aad basteus for the old; 
But though the wiud was fuir, they slowly swum, 
Freighted 'ith acted guilt, and guilt to corne ; 
For this l'ich load, of which so proud they are 
Was raised by tyranny, and raised for war. 

For now upon the main thelnselves they saw 
That boundless empire, where you give the law." 
The Canary Islands are rapturously described- 
their delightful climate and their excellent 'ine. 
Obviously they should be annexed: 
" The best of lauds should lmve the best of Kings." 

 "In the last war, when France was disgraced and overpowered 
in every quarter of the globe, wben Spain coming to ber assistance 
only sbared her calamities, and the name of an Englishm,n was 
reverenced through Europe, no poet 'as beard amidst tbe generai 
acclamation ; ihe faine of or counsellors and heroes w«m eutrusted 
to tbo gazetteer." -- Dr. Johnson's Li.fe of Prior. 
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The fight begins. "Bold Stayner leads" and 
"War turned the temperate to the torrid zone":- 
" Fate these two flcets, between both worlds, had brought 
Who fight, as if for both those worlds they fought. 

The all-seeing sun ne'er gazcd on such , sight, 
Two dreadful navies there at anchor fight, 
And neither bave, or power, or will, to fly; 
There one must conquer, or there both must die." 
Blake sinks the Spanish ships :-- 
"Their galleons sun], thei" wealth the sea does fill, 
The ouly place whe'e it cn cause no ill" ; 
and the poet coucludes :  
"Ah ! would those treasures which both Indias have 
Were buried in as l:trge, and dcep a grave 1 
War's chier support with them would buried be, 
And the laml owe ber peace unto the se,. 
Ages to corne your conquering arms will bless, 
There they destroyed what had destroyed their peace ; 
And in one war the present age may boast, 
The certain seed. of nmny wars are lost." 
Good politics, if but second-rate poetry. This was the 
last time the Spanish war-cry S«»ti«go, y cierra Espaa 
rang in hostility in English ears. 
Turning for a moment from war to love, on the 
[9th of :November [657 Cromwell's third daughter, 
the Lady Mary Cromwell, was married to Viscount, 
afterwards Earl, Fauconberg. The Fauconbergs took 
revolutions cahnly and, despite the dlsinterment of 
their great relative, accepted the Restoration gladly 
and lived to chuckle over the Revolution. The forget- 
ïulness, no less than the vindictiveness, of men is often 
surprising. Marvell, who played the part of Laureate 
during the Protectorate, produced two songs for the 
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convcntionally joyful occasion. The second of the 
two is decidedly prctty for a :November wcdding:-- 

" tlobbinol. 

Phillis. 

Tomalin. 

Phillis. 

Ilobbinol. 

Tomalin. 

Hobbinol. 

Phillis. 

tlobbinol. 

All. 

PIIILLIS TO3IALIN away ! 
Never such a merry day, 
For the northern shcpherd's son 
llas 5[ENALCA8' daughter won. 
Stay till I some flowers have tied 
Iu  garland for the bride. 
If thou would'st a garland briug, 
I'IIILL[S, you llly wait the slwing : 
They hve chosen such m hour 
Yhen she is the only flower. 
Let's hot then, t least, be seen 
Without each a sprig of greeu. 
Fer hot; t MEALChS' hdl 
There l'e bays eltough for ail. 
lle, when young as we. did graze, 
But when old he plauted bays. 
tIere she cornes ; but x ith a look 
Far more ctching than my hook ; 
'T w those eyes, I now dare swear, 
Led out lambs we knew hot here. 
Not our lmbs" own fleeces are 
Curled so lovely s her hair, 
Nor our sheep new-washed can be 
IIulf so white or swt as she. 
IIe so ]ooks as fit to keep 
Soluewhat else than silly sheep. 
Conl% let's in some crol new 
Pay to love nd them their due. 
Joy to tha happy pair 
Whose hopes mfited bnish our despir. 
What shepherd could for love pretend, 
Whilst ail the nymphs on Damon's choice atnd? 
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What shepherdess could hope to wed 
Before Marina's turu were sped ? 
Now lesser beattties may take place 
And meaner virtues corne in play; 
While they 
Lookiug from high 
8hall grace 
Our flocks and us with a propitious eye." 

All this merrimeut came to an end on the 3rd of 
Sel)tember 1(;58, when ()liver Cromwell died on the 
:mniversary of Duubar fight and of fle field of Wor- 
eester. And yet the end, thougl iL was to be sudden, 
did hot at once seem likely to be so. There was time 
fr the poets to tune their lyres. Waller, Dryden, 
Sprat, and Marvell had no doubt tlmt "Tumbledown 
1)ick" was to sit on the tllroae of his father uud "still 
l, ecp the sword erect," and were ready with their verses. 
Westminster Abbey has never witnessed a statelier, 
costlier funeral than that of "the late man who ruade 
himself to be called Protector," to quote words from 
one of fle most impressive passages in English prose, 
file opening senteuces of Cowley's Distors'se by way qf 
Vision coacer»d»g tlte Gore»'»te»t of Oliver Cvmwell. 
The represeutatives of kings, potentates, and powers 
crowded the aisles, and a.ll was done that pomp and 
ceremouy could do. h[arvell, arrayed in file six yards 
of mourning the Council had voted him on the 7fil of 
September, was, we may be sure, in the Abbey, and it 
may well be that his bliud colleague, to whom the 
saine liberal allowance had beeu ruade, leant on his 
arm during the service. Milton's muse remained 
silent. The vote of the House of Commons ordering 
the undoing of this great ceremony was little more 
than two years ahead. 0 caeca .mens ho»inum ! 
Among the poems first printed by Captain Thomp- 
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son from the old manuscript book was one which 
was writteu therein in Marvell's own hand entitled 
" A poem upon the Death of his late Highness the 
Protector." Its compositiou was evidently hot long 
delayed : -- 
" We fiml already what those omens mean, 
Earth ne'er IllOl'e glad nor Ilcaven more selue. 
Cease ow out griefs, calm 1,eace succeeds a war, 
Rainbows to storms, Richurd to Oliver." 
The lines best worth remembering in the poem are the 
following :  
"I suw him dead : a leaden slumher lies 
And mortal slcep over t]lose wakeful eyes; 
Those gentle rays uuder the lids were fled, 
Which through his looks that piercing sweetness slmd ; 
That port, wbich so majestic. as and strong, 
Loose, attd deprived of vig'our, stretched along; 
Ail withered, ail discoloured, pale and wan, 
}low lUllch another thing, o more that man ! 
O, llumau glory vaiu ! O. Death ! O. wings ! 
O. worthless world ! O. lransitory tllings ! 
Yet dwelt that greatness in his shape decayed, 
That still though dead, greater than Death he laid, 
And in his altered face you something feign 
That threatens Death, he )'et will lire again." 



CHAPTER IV 

IN THE HOUSE OF COMMOIS 

CROMVELL'S death was an epoch in Marvell's history. 
Up to that date he had, since he left the University, 
led the life of a scholar, with a tutu for business, and was 
known to many as an agreeable companion and a lively 
wit. He was keenly interested in public affairs, and 
personally acquainted with some men in great place, 
md for a year before Cromwell's death he had been iu a 
branch of the Civil Service; but of the wear and tear, 
the strife and contention, of whtt are called "practical 
lolitics" he knew nothing from persvnal experience. 
Within a year of the t'rotector's death all this was 
changed and, for the rest of his days, with but the 
shortest of occasional intervals, Andrew Marvell led the 
life of an active, eager member of t'arliament, know- 
ing all that was going on in the Chamber and hearing 
of everything that was alleged to be going on in the 
Court; busily occupied with the affairs of his con- 
stituents in Hull, and daily watching, with an iucreas- 
ingly heavy heart and a bitter humour, the corruption 
of the times, the declension of out sea-power, the 
growing shame of England, and what he believed to 
be a dangerous conspiracy afoot for the undoing of the 
eformation and the destruction of the Constitution 
in both Church and State. 
"Garden-poetry" could hot be reared on such a soil 
as this. The age of Cromwell and Blake was over. 
75 
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The remainder of Marvell's lire (save so far as personal 
friendship sweeteued it) was sl)ent in politics, public 
business, in concocting roughly rhymed and bitter 
satirical poems, md in the composition of prose 
panphlets. 
Through it all Marvell remained very much the 
lnau of letters, though one with a great natural apti- 
tude for business, tlis was always the critical attitude. 
He was the friend of Milton aud Harrington, of the 
political philosophers who iuvented paper constitutions 
lu the "Rota" Club, and of the new race of men whose 
thoughts turned fo :Natural Science, and who foundcd 
the Royal Society. Office he never thought of. He 
could bave had if had he chosen, for he was a man 
of mark, even of distinction, from the first. Clarendou 
bas told us how members of the House of Comlnons 
"got on" in the Long Parliament of Charles the 
Second. It was full of the king's friends, who ran 
out of the House fo tell their shrewd toaster the gossip 
of the lobbies, "commeuded this mau and discom- 
mended another who deserved better, and would many 
times, when His Majesty spoke well of any man, ask 
His Majesty if he would give them leave to let that 
person know how gracious His Majesty was fo him, 
or bring him fo kiss his hand. To which he commonly 
consenting, every one of his servants delivered some 
message from him to a Parliameut man, and invited 
him to Court, as if the King would be willing to see 
him. Aud hy this means the rooms at Court were 
always full of the members of the House of Commons. 
This man brought to kiss his hand, and the King 
induced fo confer with that mau and to thank him for 
his affection, which could never conclude without some 
general expression of grace or promise, which the 
poor gentleman always interpreted to his own adan- 
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tage, and expected SOllle fruit from it that it eould 
never yield." 
The suspicious Claredon, already shaking to his 
fall, goes on to add, "all which, being coutrary to all 
former order, did the King no good, and rendered those 
unable to do him service who were inclined toit." 1 
Itis a lifelike picture Clarendon draws of the 
crowdcd rooms, and of the witty king moving about 
fooling vanity, ambition, and corruption to the top 
of their bent. That the king chose his own ministers 
is plain enough. 
][arvell was at the beginlfing well disposed towards 
Chirles. They had some points in colnmon; and 
alnong them a quick sense of humour and a turn for 
business. But the lncmber for Hull must soon have 
recognised that there was no place for an honest quick- 
witted man in any Stuart administration. 
5[arvell and his gq'eat chief remained in their offices 
nntil the close of the year 1659, when the impending 
Restoration enforced their retirelnent. 5[ilton used 
his leisure to pour forth excited tracts to prove how 
easy if would still be to establish a Free Common- 
wealth. Once again, and for the last tilne, he prompted 
the age to quit its clogs 
"by the known rules of ancient liberty." 
These pamphlets of Milton's prove how little that 
solitary thinker ever knew of the real mind and 
temper of the English people. 
The Lord Richard Cromwell was exactly the sort 
of eldest son a great soldier like Oliver, who had 
put his foot on fortune's neck, was likely to bave. 
Richard (1626-1712) was hot, indeed, born in the 
t)urt)le but his early lnanhood was nurtured in it. 

1 Clarendon's Lire, vol. il. p. 442. 
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Religion, as represented by long serinons, tiresome 
treatises, and prayerïnl exercises, bored him to death. 
Of enthusiasm he had hot a trace, nor was he bred 
to arms. He delighted in hunting, in the open air, 
and the company of sportsmen. Whatever came his 
way easily, and as a matter of right, he was well con- 
tent to take. He bore himselï well on State occasions, 
and could make a better speech than ever his father 
was able to do. Iut he was hot a "restless" Crom- 
well, and had no f,nith in his dcstiny. I do hot kuow 
whether he had ever rend Do Q,i.'ote, in Shelton's 
translation, a very popular book of the time; probably 
mt, for, thongh Ch,nnccllor of the University of Oxïord, 
Richard was hot a reading man, bnt if he had, he must 
have sympathised with Sancho I)anza's attitude of 
mind towm'ds the fmnous island. 
"If your highness has uo mind that the govermnent you 
pronised should be giveu me, Goal ruade me of less, and 
perhaps it m.ny be ea.ier for Sancho, the Squb'e, to get to 
]Ieaven than for Sancho, the Governor. I the dark all cats 
are gray." 
The new t"rotector took up the reins of power with 
proper forms and ceremonies, and at once proceeded 
to summon a Parlimnent, an Imperial Cromwelliml 
l.rliament, containing representatives both ïrom Scot- 
land and Irelaud. In this Parliament Andrew Marvell 
sat for the first time as one of the two members for 
Kingston-upon-Hall. His electioll took place on the 
10th of January 1659, being the first county day after 
the sheriff lmd received the writ. Five candidates 
were nominated : Thoms Strickland, Andrew Marvell, 
John Ra.msden, Henry Smyth, and Sir Henry Vane, 
and a vote being taken in the presence of the raayor, 
aldermen, and many of the burgesses, Johu Ramsden 
and Andrew Marvell were declared duly elected. 
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Iqobody to-day, glaucing his eye over a list of the 
knights and burgesses who ruade up Richard Crom- 
well's first and last Parliament, would ever guess that 
it represented an order of things of the most recent 
date which was just about to disappear. On paper 
it bas a solid look. The fine old crusted Parliamentary 
uames with which the clerks were to remain so long 
familiar as the members trooped out to divide were 
more than well represented.  The Drakes of Amer- 
sham were there ; Boscawens, Bullers, and Trelawneys 
fiocked from Cornwall; Sir Vilfred Lawson sat for 
Cumberland, and his son for Cockermouth ; a Knightly 
represented Iqorthamptonshire, whilst Lucys from 
Charlecote looked after Varwick, both town and 
county. Arthur Onslow came from Surrey, a Town- 
shend from Iqorfolk, and, of course, a tïl, ankes from 
Corfe Castle;  Oxford University, contented, as she 
occasionally is, to be represented by a great mme, had 
chosen Sir 5[atthew ttale, whilst the no less useful 
and laborious Thurloe sat for the sister Uni'ersity. 
Anthony Ashley Cooper was there, but in opposition, 
snufiing the morrow. Mildmays, Lawleys, Binghams, 
Herberts, Pelhams, all travelled up fo London with 
the Lord-Protector's writs in their pockets. A less 
revolutiona T assembly never met, though there was 
a regicide or two among them. But when the men- 
bers found themselves alone together there was some 
loose talk. 

1 The clerks, however, only counted the members who voted, 
and kept no record of their names. Mr. Gladstone remembered 
the alteration being marie in 1836, and how unpopular it was. 
The change was a greater revolutiou than the Reform Bill. 
See The Unrefor;ned House of Commodes by Edward Posselt, 
vol. i. p. 587. 
 "And a Parliament had lately met 
Without a single Bmkes." -- Praed. 
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On the 27th of January 1659 !Iarvell attended for 
the first rime in his place, when the new 1)rotector 
opeued Parliameut, and ruade a speech in the House 
of Lords, which was prouounced at the rime tobe "a 
very handsome oration." 
The first business of the Commons was fo elect a 
Speaker, nor was their choice a very lucky one, for 
it first fell on Chaloner Chute, who speedily breaking 
lown in health, the Recorder of London was appointed 
his substitute, but the Recorder being on his death- 
bed at the rime, and Chute dying very shortly after- 
wards, Thomas ]3ampfield was elected Speaker, and 
continued solo be uutil the Parliament was dissolved 
by proclamation on the 22nd of April. This procla- 
matiou was Richard Cromwell's last act of State. 
Marvell's first Parliament was both short and inglori- 
ous. One only of its resolutions is worth quoting : -- 

"Tiret a very considerble navy be forthwith provided, 
nd put to se for the safety of tlm Commonwelth nd the 
preservtion of the trade nd commerce thereof." 

It was, however, the army and not the navy that 
had tobe reckoned with- au army unpaid, angry, 
suspicious, and happily divided. I must hot trace 
the history of faction. There is no less exulted page 
in English history since the days of Stephen. M:onk 
is ifs fittiug hero, and Charles the Second ifs expensive 
saviour of society. The story how the Restoration 
was engiueered by General 5[onk, who, if vulgar, was 
adroit, both on land and sea, is best told from Monk's 
point of view in the concluding chapter of B«ker's 
OEtronicle (Sir Roger de Coverley's favourite Sunday 
reading), whilst that old-fashioned remnant, who still 
love to rend history for fun, may not object to be 
told that they will find printed in the Report of the 
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Leyborne-Pophaln Papers (Historiccd l[a»,«scril)ts Ce»t- 
mission, 1899, p. 204) a Xarrative qf the Restor««tio, 
by Mr. John Collins, the Chief Butler of the Inner 
Temple, proving in great and highly diverting detail 
how this remarkable event was really the work net 
se much of Monk as of the Chief Butler. 
Richard Cromwell having slipped the collar, the 
ocers assumed command,  they were only too 
ready te de, and recalled the old, dishonoured, but 
pertinacious Rump Parliament, which, though muster- 
ing at first but forty-two members, ai once began te 
talk a,d keep journals  if nothing had happened 
sinee the day ten years belote, when it was sent about 
its business. Old Speaker Lentllall was routed out of 
obseurity, and mttch against his will, and despite his 
protests, clapped once nore into the chair. Dr. John 
Owen, an old parliamentary preaching hand, was once 
again requisitioned te preaeh before the House, whieh 
he did at enormous length one fine Sunday in M W. 
The Rump did net prove a popular favourite. It 
was vorse than Ohl *oll himself, who eotdd at least 
thrash both Duhman and Spaniard, and be even 
lnore feared abroad than he was hated at home. The 
City of London, then ahnost an Estate of the Realm, 
deelared for a Free Parlimnent, and it soon beeame 
apparent te every one tlmt the whole eount W was eager 
te return as soon as possible te the old mould. o- 
thing new stood between Charles and his own but 
half a dozen tierce old soldiers and their dnbious, dis- 
eontented, nnpaid men. 
It was once eommonly snpposed (if is se no longer), 
that the Restoration party was exelusively eomposed 
of dispossessed Cavaliers, bishops in hiding, ejeeted 
parsons, high-flying.fl,, dh'bm Episeopalians, talkative 
toss-pots, and the great pleasuredoving erowd, eruelly 
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repressed under the rule of the saints. Had it been 
left fo these ragged regiments, the issue would bave 
been doubtful, and the result very different. The 
/'resbyterian ministers who occupied the rectories 
and vicarages of the Church of Eugland and their 
wÇll-to-do flocks in both town and country were, with 
but few exceptions, all for King Charles and a restored 
monarchy, h this the ministers may have shown a 
sound political instinct, for noue of them had any more 
mind thau the Anglican bishops to tolerate Papists, 
Sociuims, Quukers, aud Fifth Monarchy men, but in 
their management of the business of tbe Restoration 
these divines exposed themsêlves to the saine coudera- 
nation tlmt Clarendou in an often-qtoted passage 
passed Ul,On his own clerical allies. VChen read by 
the light of tbe Act of "Uniformity," the "Corpora- 
tion," the "Five Mlle," and the "Conventicle" Acts, 
the conduct of the l'resbyterians seems recklessness 
itself, whilst the ignorance their ministers disl)layed 
of the retaper of the people they had lived amongst 
all their lives, and whom they adjured to cry God 
save the I(ig, but not to drink his Majesty's health 
(because health-drinking was forbidden in the Old 
Testament), would be startling were it hot so emi- 
nently chracteristic.  
Ïhe Rump, amidst the ridicule and contempt of 
the populace, was again expelled by military force on 
the 13th of October 1659. The ofiîcers were divided 
in opinion, some supporting, others, beaded by Lambert, 
opposing the Parliament; but vis »ujor, or superior 
cunniug, was on the side of Lambert, who placed his 
soldiers in the streets leading fo Vestminster Hall, 
and when the Speaker came in his coach, his horses 
 See Dr. Halley's Lancashire--its Puritanism and Vonco- 
furmity, vol. ii. pp. 1-140, a most inforufing book. 
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were turned, and he was conducted very civilly home. 
The regilnents that shouhl bave resisted, "observing 
that they were exposed to derision," peaceably returned 
to their quarters. 
Monk, in the meanwhile, was advancing 'ith his 
army from Edinburgh, and affected not to approve of 
the force put upon t»arliament. The feeling for a Free 
Parliament increased in strength and violence every 
day. The Rump was for a third tilne restored in 
December by the section of the London army that 
supported its claire. Lenthall was once more in the 
chair, and the journals were resumed without the least 
notice of 1)ast occurrences. Monk, having rea.«.hed 
London amidst great excitement, went down lo the 
tIouse and dclivcred an ambiguous speech. Up t, the 
last Monk seems to have remained uncertain what to 
do. The retaper of the City, which was fiercely anti- 
Rump, may have decided him. At a.ll events he 
invited the secluded, that is the expelled, members of 
the old Long Parlialneut to take their seats along with 
the others, and in a formal declaration addressed to 
larliament, dated the 21st of February 1660, he 
counselled it amoug other things to dissolve legally 
"in order to make -ay for a succession of I)arlia - 
ments." In a word, Monk declared for a Free Parlia- 
ment. Great indeed were the national rejoicings. 
On the 16th of Ma.rch 1660 a Bill was read a third 
rime dissolving the Parliament begun and holden at 
Westminster, 3rd :November 1640, and for the calling 
and holding of a Iarliament at Westmiuster on the 
25th of April 1660. This rime an end was really 
uade of the Rump, though for many a long day there 
were parliamentary pedants to be found in the la.nd 
ready to maintain that the Long Parliament had never 
been legally dissolved and still «le j«re cxisted; so 
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long, I presume, as any single member of it remained 
alive. 
Marvell was nota "Rumper," but on the 2nd of 
April 1660 he was agaiu elected for Hull to sit in what 
is nsually called the Convention Parliament. John 
Ramsden was retrned at the head of the poll with 
227 rotes, Marvell receiving 141. There were four 
defeated candidates. 
With this Convention Parliament begins Marvell's 
remarkable correspondence, on fine folio sheets of 
with the corporation of Hll, whose faithful servant 
he remained until death parted them ia 1678. 
This correspondence, which if we include in it, as 
we we]l may, the letters to the 1Vorshipful Society of 
Masters and ['ilots of the Trinity House in Hull, 
numbcrs upwards of 350 letters, aud with but one 
considerable gap (from July 1663 to October 165) 
covers the whole period of Marvell's membership, is, 
1 believe, unique in our public records. The letters 
are [reserved at Hull, where I hope care is taken to 
preserve them from the autograph hunter and the 
autograph thief. Cal)tain Thompson printed a great 
part of this correspondence in 1776, nd Mr. Grosrt 
gave the world the whole of it in the second volume 
of his edition of Marvell's complete works. 
An dmission nmy s vell be ruade t once. This 
correspondence is not so interesting s it might bave 
been expected to prove. Mrvell did hot write letters 
for his biogrpher, nor to instruct posterity, nor to 
serve ny prty purpose, nor even to exhibit honest 
emotion, but simply to tell his employers, whose wges 
he took, wht was happening at Westminster. He 
kept his reflections either to himself or for his political 
broadsheets, nd indeed they were seldom of the kind 
it would hve been sufe to entrust to the post. 
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Good Mr. Grosart fusses aad f,'ets terribly over 
Marvell's astonishing capacity for chro,icling in sombre 
silence every kiud of legislative abomination. It is at 
times a little lmrd to understand it, for Hall was what 
may be called a Puritan place. No doubt caution 
dictated some of the reticencelbUt the reserve of 
Marvell's chartcter is one of the few traits of his 
personality that has sul'vived. He was a satirist, hot 
an enthusiast. 
I will give the first letter in extenso to serve as a 
specimen, and a very favourable one, of the whole 
corresl)ondence : -- 

"No,. 17, 1660. 
, CENTLEIEN, MY VORTHY FRIE.NDS,- Although during 
the necessary absence of my partner, Mr. Ramsden, I q'ite 
with but halle a peun, and cau scarce perswade myselfe fo send 
you so imperfect an account of your own and the publick 
affairs, as I ueeds nmst for want of his assistance; yet I had 
r,ther expose mine own defects to your good interpretation, 
then excuse thereby a totall neglect of my dtty, and that trust 
which is dividcd upon me. At my late absence out of Town 
] had taken such order that if you had commanded nie any 
thing, I might soon haue received it, and so returned on 
purpose fo this place fo hae obeyed you. But hearing 
:othing of that nature howeuer, I was present the first day of 
the Parliament's sitting, and tooke care to write to Mr. Major 
what work we had cut out. Since when, we bave had little 
new, but ouely been making a progresse in those things I 
then mentioned. There is yet brought in an Act in which of 
all others your corporation is the least concerned: that is, 
where wives shall refuse to cohabit with their htsbands, that 
in such case the husband shall hot be liable to pay any debts 
which she may run into, for clotlig, diet, lodging, or other 
expenses. I wi.h with all my heart you were no more touched 
in a vote that we haue ruade f,»ï bringing in an Act of a new 
Assessment for six moneths of 70,0001i. per »ensen, to begin 
next Jmuary. The truth is, the delay etc moyes caa be got 
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in, eats up a gre,t part of ail that is le'ing, and that grow- 
ing charge of the Army and Navy doubles upon us. And 
that is all that ca be said for excuse of oursclues to the 
Country, to whom we had giuen out owu hopes of no further 
sessmeut fo be raised, but must now needs iucurre the censure 
of improvidcnce befot'e or prodigality now, though it becomes 
no private meluber, the resolutiou haviug passcd the tIouse, 
to intexpose further his own judgment in a thing that can hot 
be remedied; and if will be each man's iugenuity hot fo 
grudge an after-payment for that settlement md freedome 
from Armyes and Navyes, which before he would haue been 
gla(1 to purchase with his whole fot'tUlm. There remaiu soute 
eight Regiments to be disbanded, bttt those ail horse in a 
mammr, and some seaueuteen shil»ps to be p;»yd of, that haue 
laid so long Ul)On charge in the harbour, beside fourscore 
shipps which are reckoued Io us forthis Winter guard. But 
after that, ail things are to go Ul)OU his Majestye's own purse 
out of the ïunmrge and l'oaudage aml his other revenues. 
But there beiug so great a pr¢»visiou ruade for mony, I doubt 
hot but ere we rise, to see the whole army disbanded, aud 
accordiug to the Act, hope to see your Towu once more 
ungarrisond, in ,a'hich I should be glad aud halTy to be in- 
strumentall to the uttermost. For I can hot but remember, 
thottgh then a child, those blessed days when the youth of 
your own town ,a'ere trained for your militia, and did, me- 
thought, become their arms much better than auy soldiers 
that I haue seeu there sitce. And it will hot be amisse if 
you please (uow that we are about a new Act of regttlating 
the Militia, that it may be as a st.uding strength, but not as 
iii as a perpetuall Army to the Nation0 to signify fo me any 
thing in that marrer that were accorditg to your ancient 
custorue and desirable for you. For tbottgh I can promise 
litle, yet I intend all things for your service. The Act for 
review of the Poil bill proceeds, aud that for making this 
1)eclaratiou of his Majesty a Law in religious matters. Order 
likewise is giuen for drawing up all the rotes ruade duriag 
our last sittiug, in the b(sinesse of SMes of Bishops' and 
Deans' and Chapters' lands iuto an Act, which I should be 
glad fo see passed. The l)urchasers the other day offerd the 
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house 600,0001i. in ready mony, and ton, ake the Bishops', 
etc., revenue as good or better then bcfore. But the IIouse 
thought it hot fit or seasonable to hearken toit. We are so 
much the more concerud to see that great iuterest of the 
pm'chasers satisfyed and quieted, at least in that way which 
our own rotes haue propounded. On Munday next we are 
to return fo the considcratiou of apportioning 100,000ll. per 
annum upon ail the lands in the nation, lu lieu of the Court 
of Wards. The debate among the Countyes, each thinking if 
self overrated, makes the successe of that businesse somethiug 
casuall, and trtdy I shall not assist it much for my part, for 
itis little reasou that your Town should contribute in that 
charge. The Excise bill for longer continuance (I ish if 
proue hot too loug) will corne in also uext weeke. And I 
foresee we shall be called upou shortly to effect our vote 
ruade the former sitting, of raising his Majestie's revenue to 
1,20),00nli. per Anllllnl. I do not love to write so much of this 
mouy ncws. But I thinkyou haue observed that Parliaments 
have becn always ruade use of to tlmt 1)urpose, and though we 
may buy goh! oo deaïe, yet we must at any rate be glad of 
Peace, Freedom, and a good Conscience. Mr. Maior tells me, 
your duplicates of the Poil are comiug up. I shall go with 
them to the Exchequer and make your excuse, if any be 
equisite. My long silence hath ruade me now trespasse ou 
the other hand in  long letter, but I doubt hot of your 
good construction of so much familiarity and trouble from, 
Gentlemen, your lnost affectionate friend aud servant, 
« $.NDR -" IARVELL. 
" WESTMINSTER, JrOI). 17, 1660." 

Although this first letter of the Hull correspondence 
is dated the 17th of November 1660, the Convention 
Parliament began its sittings on the 25th of April. 
In composition this Convention Parliament was very 
like Richard Cromwell's, and indeed it contained muy 
of the saine members, whose loyalty, however, was less 
restrained than in 1659. Ail the world knew what 
brought this Parliament together. It was to make 
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t.he nution's perce with ifs king, either on ternls or 
without terres. "We are all Royalists now" are 
words which must often ha.ve been on the lips of the 
members of this House. One cm imagine the snliles, 
h,nlf grim, half ironical, that would uccompuny their 
utterance. Such  right-ubout-face could never be 
dignified. It is impossible aot fo be reminded of 
schoolboys ut the inevitable end of " barring out." 
The srcustic comment of Clarendon has hot lost its 
sting. "From this rime there was such a.n emulation 
md impatience i Lords, Commons, and City, and 
generally over the Kingdom, who shou]d ma.ke the 
most lively expressions of their duty and of their joy, 
that a mm could mt but wondcr where those people 
dwelt who had (lopin all the michief and kept the 
King so many years from enjoying the comfort and 
support of su(:h excellent subjects. '' 
The most significant sentence in Marvel]'s first letter 
to his constituents is thoEt in which he refers to the 
Bill for muking Charlcs's declartion in religious 
nmtters the lw of the la.nd. Had the passing of any 
such Bill been possible, how different the history of 
Englnd would hure been! 
The declar,tion Marvell is referring fo was con- 
tained in the famous message from Breda, which wus 
addressed by Charles to ull his loving subjects of what 
degree or quality, and w,s expressed as follows :-- 
" And because the pussioa md imchuritableness of the 
times huve produced several opinions in Religion by which 
meu ure engaged in parties und unimosities again st euch other 
(wbich, when they shall hereufter unite in u freedom of con- 
verstion, will be composed or better understood) we do declure 
a liberty fo tender Consciences,ud thut no man shall be dis- 
quieted or culled in q,testion for differences of opinion in 

 Clrendon's History, vol. ri. p. ?A9. 
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matters of Religion which do hOt disturl) the peace of the 
Kingdom ; and that we shall be rcady to consent to such an 
Act of Parliament as upon m«tture delibcration shall be offered 
to us for the ïull granting of that idu|gence." 
It is only doing the king bare justice to say that 
he was always rêady aud willing to keep this part of 
his royal word--but it proved an impossibility. 
A Roman Catholic as a marrer of creed, a Hobbist 
in conversation, a sensualist in l?racice, aud the 
shrewdest though most indolent of c)'nics in couucil, 
Charles, lu this marrer of religious toleration, would 
gladly have kept his word, hot indeed because it was 
his word, for on the point of honour he was indifferent, 
but because if juml)ed with his humour, and would 
bave mitigated the liard lot of the Catholics. Charles 
was hot a theorist, all his tastes being eminently 
practical, not to say scientific. He was hot a tyrant, 
but a de .facto man from head to heel. For the jure 
divino of the English Episcopate he cared as little as 
Oliver had ever doue for the.j,«re dicb,o of the English 
Crov. Oliver once said, and he was not given to 
b»'(tggtedocio, that he would tire his pistol at the king 
"as soon as at auother if he met him lu battle," and 
the second Charles would have thought no more of 
beheading an Anglican bishop than he did of sending 
Sir Harry Vane to the scaffold. Honesty and virtue, 
on the rare occasions Charles encouutered them, he 
admired much as a painter admires the colurs of a 
fine sunset. Above everythiug else Charles was deter- 
mined never again, if he could help it, to be sent ou his 
travels, to be smbbed and starved lu foreign courts. 
Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cronmrtie, the first and 
best translator of Rbclais, is suid to have died of 
laughing oa hearing of the Restoratiou; Charles did 
hot die but he must have laughcd inwardly at the 
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spectoele that met his eyes everywhere as .he mde his 
often-described progress from Dover to London, and 
examiued the gorgeous beds and quilts, fie linen and 
carpets, couches, horses and liveries, his ffithful 
Commons had been at the p,ins ,nd at the expense 
of providiug for his comfort. 
A few years aïterwards Marvell wrote the folloving 
lines :  

"Of a tall stature and of sable hue, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew ; 
Twelve yeurs COlnplete he suffered i exile 
And kel?t his f«tther's asses all the while. 
Af length, by won,le'ful impulse of rate, 
The people callcd him home to help the state, 
And what is more they sent him money too 
To clothe him all from head to foot anew ; 
]or did he such smull favours then disdain, 
Who in his thirtieth year begun hi reigu."  
The "snmll favours" grev in size year by year. 
Why it was impossible for Charles to keep his word 
rnay be read in Clarendon's Lijè, and in the history of 
the Savoy Conference, and need mt be restated here. 
In the opinion of the Anglican clergy, the king's 
divine right stood no higher than their own. They 
too had suffered in exile. They had been "robbed" 
of their tithes, and turned out of their pulaces, rec- 
tories and vicurages, and excluded from the churches 
they still called "theirs." Their Book of Common 
1)rayer was no longer in common use, having been 
bmfished by the "Directory of Public Vorship " since 
1645. So lute as July 1, 1660, t'epys records attend- 
ing a service in the Abbey, and adds ":No Comnmn 
Prayer yet." If we fiud ourselves vondering why 
the Anglican party should have been so towerful in 
1 Au Historical Poem.--Grosart, vol. i. p. 343. 
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1660, our wonder ought not fo be greater than is 
excited by the power of the t'uritan party when Laud 
wus put fo death. Both parties were, on each occa- 
sion, in a minority. Though Englnd has never been 
long 1)riest-ridden, if has oftcn been priest-led. 
The Covention Parliument did all that was ex- 
pected of it. It was, however irregularly summoued» 
, trtly representtive ssembly. Its members ail 
swore- what will hot members of Parliament sweur ? 
--that the king was supreme in Church and State, the 
oly rightful king of the reahn and of all other his 
dominions, and that from their hearts they abhorred, 
detested, and abjured the dammble doctrine that 
princes, excommunicgted or deprived of the Pope, 
might be murdered by their subjects. They pro- 
ceeded to p,ss  very useful Act of Indemnity 
Oblivion, agreeing to let bygones be bygones, except 
in certain named cases. They ordered Mr. John 
Milton to be taken into custody, and prosecuted 
(which he nevêr was) by the Attorney-General. Later 
on the poet was released from custody, and we find 
Mr. Marvell COlnplaining to the House that their 
sergeant had extracted £150 i fees before he would 
let Mr. Milton go. Ou which Sir Hene,ge Finch, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor, laconically observed that 
Milton deserved hanging. He certainly got off esily, 
but, as he lived to t)ublish P¢rc«dise Lost, P«radise 
Regai»ed, and Saso lgoistes, he may be said to 
have earned his freedom. All his poetry put together 
never brought him in a third of the sure the sergeant 
got for letting him out of prison. General Monk, the 
man-nidwife, who so skilfully assisted af that gre,t 
tirth of Time, the ]estomtion, was ruade a dnke, and 
Cromwell's army, so long the force behind the 
supreme power, was lsaid ifs arrears ,nd (two regi- 
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nents excepted) disbanded. "Fifty thousand men," 
says. Macaulay, "accustomed to the profession of 
arms, were thrown upon the world.., in a few 
nmnths there remained hot a trace indicating that 
the most formidable army in the world had just been 
absorbed in the mass of the community. '' 
After this the IIouse of Commons fell to discussing 
religion, and nmde the sad discovery that differences 
of opinion still existed. In these circumstances they 
decided to refer the matter to thcir pious king, and 
to such divines as he might choose. They then voted 
large sums of money for the royal establishment, and, 
it being the very end of August, ndjourned till the 
6th of :November. As for ma]ing constitutional 
terres vith the king, they never attempted it, 
though Sir Matthew IIale is credited with ail attempt 
to induce them to do so. Any proposais of the kind 
must have failed. The people were in no mood for 
making constitutions. 
ttaving met again on the 6th of November, :Sarvell, 
in a letter to the Mayor and Aldermen of Hull, dated 
the 27th of the month, reports that "the ttouse fell 
upon the making out of the King's revenue to 
£1,200,000 a year." "The Customs are estimated 
toward £500,000 per annum in the revenue, ttis lands 
and fee farms £250,000. The Excise of ]leer and Ale 
£300,000, the rest arise out of the Post Office, Vine 
Licenses, Stannaries Court, l'robate of Vills, Post- 
fines, Forests, aud other rights of the Crom. The 
excise of Foreign Commodities is to be continued 
apart until satisfaction of public debts and engagements 
secured upon the excise." 
This settlement of revenue marks "the beginning 
of a rime." Cromwell, as Cowley purs if in his Dis- 
1 Macaulay's Ilistory, vol. i. p. 15. 
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co'se, by far the ablest indictment of Oliver ever 
penned, "took armes against two hundred thousmd 
pouuds a year, uud ruised them himself to above two 
laillioas." If is true. Cromwell spcnt the money 
honestly and etïficiently, and chiefly on a navy thut 
enabled him to wrest the commund of the seu from 
the Dutch, to secure the carrying trade, and to chal- 
lenge the world for supremacy i1 the Indies, both 
East and West. In doiug this, he had the instinct 
of the whole nation behind him. But it ws 
expesive. 
]Iad Ch,rles beeu the most honcst and thrifty of 
men, instead of one of the most dish,nest ,nd extra- 
vag,nt, he must have round his filml,cial position  
very difficult one. He was 1,OOl'er thoEn Cromwell. 
The feudl t,'xation had f,llcll into desuetude. To 
revive wardships, etc., was impossible, to recover 
urreaa's hopeless. There was nothing for it btt 
scientific taxation. One of his first Acts conttins a 
schedule of taxed articles extending over fifteen double- 
columned pages of a quarto volume. To raise this 
revenue was difflcult -- in fact impossible, and the 
amount actually obtined was always far below the 
estilnates. 
Marvell's letter concludes thus : 

"To-morrow is the Bill for enactùg his Majesty's declara- 
tion in religions matters an.1 to have its first reading. If is 
said that on Sunday next Doctor leynolds shall be created 
Bishop of Norwich." 

The rumour about Reynolds's bishopric proved to be 
true. The new bishop was a very "moderate" Angli- 
can indeed, und his appointment was meant as a sop 
to the Iresbyterians. Richard Baxter and Edmund 
Calamy refused similur preferment. 
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On the 29th of :November Marvell's letter cont,ins 
the following pss,ge :-- 
"Yesterday the Bill of the King's Declaration iu religious 
matters was read for the first rime ; but upon the question for 
a second reading 'twas carried 183 against 157 in the uegative, 
so there is an end of that Bill and for those excellent things 
therein. We must heuceforth rely only upon his Majesty's 
goodness, who, I must needs say, bath hitherto been more 
ready to give than 'e to receive." 
It is u noticeable feature of this correspondence tht 
]Iar'ell seldom mentions hich way he voted himself. 
The letter of the 4th of December contains some 
interesting ma.tter : -- 
tt GEI'TLEMEN, -- Since my last, upon Thursday. fl,e Bill for 
Vicarages bath been carryed up fo the Lords ; and a Message 
to them from our IIouse that they would exl)edite tl,e Bill for 
confirmation of Magna Charta, that for confirmation of mar- 
riages, aad otber bills of pnblick concermnent, which haue laid 
by them euer since our last sitting, hot returned to us. We 
had then the Bill for six moneths assesment in consideration 
aud read the Bill for takiug away Curt of Vards and Pur- 
veyance, and establishing the moiety of the Excise of Beere 
and ale in perpetuum, about which we sit euery aftertmon in 
a Grand Committee. Upon Sunday last were consecrated in 
the Abby at Vestminster, Doctor Cossins, Bishop of 1)arham, 
Sterne of Carlile, Gauden of Exeter, Ironside of Bristow, 
Loyd of Landaffe, Lucy of St. Dauids, Lany, the seuenth. 
'hose diocese I renmmber hot at present, and to-day they 
keep their feast in IIaberdasher's hall, in London. Dr. 
]¢einolds was not of the number, who is intended for Norwich. 
A ('ongedelire is gone do'n to IIereford f«)r Dr. Monk, the 
Generall's brother, at present Provost of Eaton. 'Tis thought 
that since our tl,rowing out the Bill of the liug's Declaration, 
Mr. Calamy, a«d other moderate men, 'ill be resolute in 
refusing of Bishopricks .... To-day our IIouse was upon the 
Bill of Attainder of those that haue been executed, those that 
are fled, and of Cromwell, Bradshaw Ireon, and Pride, and 
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'ris ordered that the c,rkasses and coffins of the four last 
nmned, shall be drawn with what expedition possible, npon 
au hurdle to Tyburn, there (to) be hauged up for a while, and 
then buryed under the gallows .... 
" WEST,tINSTE, Dec. 4, 1660." 
Marvell's cool reporting of the hideous indignity 
inflictc¢l npon his old toaster, and allowing it to pass 
stb silettio, is one of the lnany occasions thut stirred 
Mr. Grosm't's wonder. Nerves were tough in those 
days. t'cpys tells us unconcernedly enough how, after 
seeing Lord Southampton sworn in at the Court of 
Exchequer as Lord Treasurer, he noticed "the heads 
of Cromwell, Bradslmw, and Ireton set np at the fm'ther 
end of Westminster Hall." It is quite possible Lady 
Fauconberg may have seen the saine sight.  
Ïhe Convention l'arliament was dissolved on the 
29th of Decelnber 1660. 
On 1st April 1661 Marvell was returned for the 
third and last time for Hull, for Charles the Second's 
first Prliament was of unconscionable long duration, 
hot being dissolved till January 1679, after Marvell's 
death. It is known in history as the Pensionary or 

Long Parliament. The election figures were as 
below : 
Colonel Gilbey, 294 
Mr. Andrew Marvell, 240 
Mr. Edward Barnard, 195 
Mr. John Ramsden 1-°2 

5Iarvell was not present af or before the election, for 
on the 6th of April he writes :-- 
 I ara acquainted with the romantic story which would bave 
us beliêve that L,'uty Fauconberg, foretelling the time to corne, 
had caused some other body than ber father's to be buried in 
the Abbey (see Notes ad Qteries, 5th October 1878, and Way- 
len's tlouse of Cromwell, p. 311). 
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"I perceive by Mr. Mayor that you have again (as if it 
were grown a thing of course) ruade choice of me now, the 
third rime, to serve for you in Parliament, which as I cannot 
aitribute to anything but your constancy, so shall I, God 
willing as in gratitude obliged, with no less constancy aud 
vigour continue to execute yoar commands and study your 
service." 

A word may here be said about payment of borough 
members. The members' ïee was 6s. Bd. for every day 
the l'aEiament lasted. The wages were paid by the 
corporation out of the borough ïunds. If was never a 
popular charge, iurgesses in many places cared as 
little for M. 1).'s as do some of their successors ïor free 
libraries. Prynne, perhaps the greatest parliamentary 
lawyer that ever lived, told l'epys one day, as they 
were driving to the Temple, that the number of 
burgesses to be returned to Parliament for any parti- 
cular borough was hot, for attght 1)rynne could find, 
fixed by law, but was at first left to the discretion of 
the sheriff, and that several boroughs had complained 
oï the sheriff's putting them to the charge oï sending 
up burgesses. 
In August 1661 the corporation paid Marvell 
ïor his ïee as one oï their burgesses, being 6s. Bd. a day 
ïor eighty-four days, the length of the Convention 
l'arliament, h[arvell continued to take his wages until 
the end of his days; but it is perhaps  mistake to 
suppose he was the very last member fo do so. It was, 
however, unusual in h[arvell's rime.  

1 See The [5reformed House qf Commons, by Edward Porritt, 
vol. i. p. 51. Marvell's old enemy, Parker, Bishop of Oxford. in 
his History qf his own Time, composed after Marvell's death. 
reviles his dead antagonist for haing taken this payment 
which, the bishop says, was ruade by a custom which "had a 
long time been antiquated and out of date." " Gentlemc," 
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This Pensionary Parliament though of a very de- 
cided "Church ad King" coml)lexion, was hot in ifs 
original coml)osition a body lckiug ch:racter or ide- 
pendcnce but if steadily deteriorated in both respects. 
Vacacies as they occurred and they oc.curred very 
frequently in those d,ys of short lives were filled up 
by courtiers and 1)ensioners. 
In the small tract entitlcd Fl«gelbm Parliamet b 
which is a highly lil)ellous "Dod  often attributed to 
|arvell a record is 1)reserved of,mre than two hundred 
membcrs of this l',rliament la l(;75. Dcspite some 
humorous touches, this Fl««gelb,m l','li«tettw» is still 
disagreetble to reml. But the most graphic picture 
we have of this I»arliamcnt is to be ïound in one of 
Lord Shaftesburys l»olitical tracts e,titled "A letWr 
from a I»arliament man to his Friend" (1675) :-- 

', SIR,- I see you are greatly scandalized ai our slow and 
confused Proceedigs. I confess you have cause enough ; but 
-ere you but within these walls for one hall dy, and sw 
the strange make and complexiou that this bouse is of, you 
would wondcr as much that over you wondered t it ; for we 
are such  pied Parliameat, that none cau say of wht colour 
we are; for we consist of Old Cvaliers. Old Round-Heads, 
Indigent-Courtiers, and true Couatry Gentlemen: the two 
ltter re most numerous, and would in trobability briag 
thhgs to some issue were they not clogged with the nume'ou. 
uncertainties of the former. For the Old Cvalier, grown 
aged. and ahnost 1)ast his vice, is damnable godly and makes 
his doting piety more a plague to the 'orld than his debattchery 
was, for he is so much a by-got to the B (ishoI,) that he forces 
his Loyalty to strike sail fo his Religion, nd could be content 
fo pre the halls a ]ittle of the Civil Governnmnt, so you 

says the bishop, "despised so vile  stipend," yet Marvell 
required it " for the sake of a hure subsistence, although in this 
mean poverty he was nevertheless haughty and insolent." In 
Parker's opinion poor men should be humble. 
I-I 
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would but let hiln sharpen the Ecclesiastical Talons: which 
behaviour of his so exastoerates the Round-IIead, tlmt he on 
the other hand cares hot what increases the Interest of the 
Crowu receives, so he can but diminish that of the miter : so 
that the Round-IIead had rather enslave the Man than the 
ConscieDce: the Ca.valier rather t he Conscience than the Ma.n ; 
there being a snfficient stock of animosity as proper marrer to 
'ork upou. Upon these, therefot'e, the Courtier mutually 
plays, for if a,Jy Ante-court motion be ruade he ga.ins the 
lb,und-IIead either tooppose or absent by tellingthem, If they 
 ill join him now he will join them for Liberty of Conscience. 
And when any affair is started on behalf of the Country he 
assures the Cavaliers, If they will then stand by him he 'ill 
then join with them in promoting a Bill agaiast the fanatics. 
Thus play/hey o, both l,ands .... Wherefore it were happy 
that he had neither Ronn, l-IIea.d uor Cavalier inthe House, for 
they are each of them so prejudicate against the other that 
their sitting here signifies nothing but their fostering their old 
venom and lying af catch to stop every advantage to bear 
don each other, though it be in the destruction of their 
country. For if the Round-IIeads bring in a good bill the OId 
Cavalier opposes it, for no other reason but becatlse they 
brought if in." 1 
Such was the theatre of Marvell's public actions for 
the test of his days, and if at rimes he may need for- 
givemss for the savagery of his satire, it ought to be 
round easy to forgive him. 
The two members for HtIll were soon immersed in 
matters of mach local importance. They began by 
quarrelling with one another, Marvell writing "the 
bond of civility betwixt Col. Gilby and myself being 
unhappily snappt in pieces, and in such manner that 
I cannot sec how it is possible ever to knit them 
again." House of Commons quarrels are usually soon 
ruade up, and so was this one. The custom was for 
both members to sign these letters though they are 
 Parliamentary History, vol. iv., App. No. III. 
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all written in Marvells hand-- but if this was for any 
reason inconvenient Marvell signed alone. :No letters 
unless iu Marvell's writing, are preserved af Hull 
which is a curious fact. 
One of these bits of local business related fo a patent 
allcged to have been grauted by the Crown fo certain 
persons, authorising tllem fo erect and maintain b«dlast 
wha:fs in the various ports, and fo make charges in 
respect of them. This was resented by the members 
for the ports, and on Marvell's motion the matter was 
referred to the Committee of Grievances, before whom 
the patentees were summoned. When they canne if 
appeared that the patent warranted none of the 
exactios that had been demanded, md also that 
the warrant sent down to Hull naming these charges 
was nothing more than a draft framed by the patentees 
themselves and hot authorised in any way. The 
patent was at once suspended, hIarvell like a true 
menber of Parliament, wishes to get any little local 
credit that may be due for such prompt action, and 
writes : -- 

"In this thing (although I count all things I cmx do for 
your service fo be mere trifles, and hot worth taking notice of 
in respect of what I owe you) I must do myself that right to 
let yott know that I, and ! alone, bave had the happiness to 
do that little which hitherto is effected." 

The matter required delieate handling, for a reason 
Marvell gives : "Because, if the King's right in placing 
such impositions should be weakened, neither should 
he bave power to make a grant of them to you." 
Another nmch longer business related to a light- 
house, which some outsiders were anxious to build in 
the Humber. The corporation of Hull, acting on 
Marvell's advice, had 1)etitioned the Privy Council, 
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and were asked by their business-like member " to 
send us up a dormant credit ïor ,n hundred pound, 
which we yet indeed h,ve no use of, but if need be 
must have ready af ha.nd to reward such as will not 
otherwise befriend your business." Some months later 
][arvell ïorwards an account, hot of the lO0, but of 
the legal expenses about the lighthouse. He wishes 
if were less, but hopes that the "vigorous resistance " 
will discourage the designers from proceediug farther. 
This it did hot do. As a member of the bar, I find 
two or three of the items in this old-world Bill of Costs 
interestiug : -- 
To Mr. Scroggs to attend the Council, £3 6 0 
,, ,, ,, again for the sanie, 3 6 0 
Spent on Mr. Scroggs at dinner, 18 0 
To Mr. Scroggs again, 3 0 0 
Fees of the Comcil Table, 1 10 0 
Fee to Clerk of the Council, 2 0 0 
For dinuer for Mr. Scroggs and wine after, 1 0 0 
To Mr. Cresset (the Solicitor), 20 0 0 
To Mr. Scroggs for  dinner, 1 0 0 
The barrister who was so frequently "refreshed » 
by Marvell lived fo become "the infumous Lord Chier 
Justice Scroggs" of all school histories. 
A week before the prorogation of 1)arliament, which 
happened on the 19th of ][ay 1662, Marvell went to 
Holland and remained there for nine months, for he 
did hot return until the very end of March 1663, more 
than a month after the reassembling of the House. 
What took him there nobody knows. Writing fo 
the Trinity House about the lighthouse business on 
the 8th of Iay 1662, ][arvell says: -- 
"But that which troubles me is tlmt by the interest of 
some persons too potent for me to refuse, uud who lmve  
great direction and influence upon my counsels and fortune, 
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I um obliged to go beyond seu before [ have perfected if (i.e. 
the lighthouse busi,less). But first I do thereby make my 
Lord Carlisle (who is a member of the Privy Cotmcil and oue 
of them to whom your busiuess is refcrred) absolutely yours. 
And my jouruey is but iuto IIollund, from wheuce I shall 
weeldy correspond as if I were ut Loldon with ull the rest of 
my fricnds, towards the affectiug your business. Then I 
louve (_',ol. Gilbey there, whose bility for business aud 
affection to yours is such that I cumxot be wuuted though I 

It is plain from this that Lord Carlisle is one of the 
powerful persons referred fo--but beyond this we 
CPll 105 go. 
Whilst in l[olland Marvell wrote both to the Trinity 
House m,d to the corporation on business matters. 
In Mrch 1663 Marvell came bck in  hurry, 
some complaints having been ruade in Hull about 
his tbsence. He b%4ns his first letter aïte his 
return as ïollows:-- 

"Being newly arrived in town and full of business, yet I 
could hot neglect to give you uot-ice that this day (2nd April 
1663) I have been ia the House and found my place empty, 
though if seems, as I now heur, that some persons 'ould hure 
been so courteous us to have filled it for me." 

In none of these letters is any reference ruade fo 
the debates in the House on the unlmppy Bill of 
Uniformity, mr does any record of those discussions 
anywhere exist. The Savoy Conference proved a 
failure, and no lay reader of Baxter's account of it 
can profess wonder. ot  single point in difference 
was settled. In the meautime the restored Houses 
of Convocation, fron which the lresbyterian melnbers 
were excluded, had completed their revision of the 
Book of Conmon lrayer and presented if to 
Parliament. 
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In considering the Bill foa" Uniformity, the ttouse 
of Lords, where ]'resbyterianism was powerfully repre- 
sented, showed more regard for those "tender con- 
sciences" to which the king (by the new l'rayer Book 
called for the first rime "our most religious K.ing") 
had referred in his ]lreda Declaration than did the 
House of Commous. "The Book, the whole Book, and 
nothing but the Book" was, in effect, the cry of the 
lower House, and on the ]gth of May, ten days after 
Marvell had left for the Continent, the Act of Uni- 
formity became law, and by the 24th of August 1662 
all beneficed ministers and schoolmasters had to make 
the celebrated subscription and profession, or go out 
into the wi]derlmss. 
There bas always been a dispute as to the physical 
possibility of perusiug the compilation in question 
before the day fixed by the Statute. The Book was 
advertised for sale in London on the 6th of August, 
btt how many copies were actually available on that 
day is not known. 
The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough did hot get 
their copies until the 17th of August. "When the new 
folios reached the lonely parsonages of Cumberland 
and Durhamwho would care fo say? The Act 
required a verbal avowal of "unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and everything contained and prescribed 
in and by the Book of Common Prayer, and admiuis- 
trations of the Sacraments and other rites and cere- 
monies of the Church according fo the use of the 
Church of Englmd, together with the l'salter, and the 
form of manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating 
Bishops, l'riests, and Deacons" to be ruade after the 
service upon "some Lord's day" before the Feast of 
St. Bartholomew, i.e. the 24th of August 1662. The 
Act also requiretl subscriptiou within the saine rime- 
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limit fo a declaration of (bter alia) uniformity fo the 
Liturgy of the Chureh of England "as it is now by 
law established." 
That this haste was indeeent no layman is likely fo 
dispute, but that it wrought praetieal wrong is doubtful. 
The Vicar of Bray needed no rime to read his new Folio 
fo enable him to make whatever avowal eoneerning 
if the law demanded ; and as for signing the deelara- 
tion, all he required for that purpose was pen and ink. 
Neither had the ineumbent, who was a good ehureh- 
lnan at heart, any doubts fo settle. IIe rejoieed to 
know that his side was onee more up1)ermost , and that 
if would be no longer neeessary for hin b in order to 
retain his living, to pretend to tolerate a l'resbyterian, 
or to submit to read in his chureh the Direetory of 
Publie Worship. Convocation had approved the new 
l'rayer Book, :hieh was in substance the old on% and 
what more did my ehurehman require? As for the 
Presbyteriaus and others who were in possession of 
livings, the failure of the Savoy Conferenee must have 
ruade it plain to them that the Cureh of England had 
hot allowed the king to keep his word, that compro- 
mise and eomprehension had failed, md that if they 
were to remain where they were, if eould only be on 
terres of eoml)letely severing themselves from all other 
l'rotestant bodies in the world, and beeoming thorough 
Episeopalians. :No Presbyterim of any eminenee was 
prepared to lnake the statutory avowal, l'ainful as it 
always must be to give up any good thing by a fixed 
date, if is hard to see what advantage would have 
accrued from delay. 
When the day came, some two thousand parsons 
were turned out of the Church of England. Among 
them were included nmny of the most devout and 
some of the most learned of our divines. Their 
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"comiug in" had been irreguhtr, their "going out" 
was painful. 
Stve so far as it turued these meu out., the Act was 
a failure. It did hot procure tlmt uuiformity in the 
public worship of God whi(.h if dcchtred was so desir- 
able ; it preveted no sc:mdal ; it arrested no dccay ; 
it ,llyed no distemper, and it certainly did hot settle 
the peace of thc Church. Inside the Church the 
bishops were SUldUe , the parochial clergy indifferent 
and the worship1)ers , if snch a naine can properly be 
bestowed upo the congregations, were grossly irreve- 
rent. :Nor was any improvement in the conduct of 
the Church service noticetble until after the Revolu- 
tion and when legislation had couceded a somewhat 
shabby measure of toleration to those who by that 
time had become rigid, traditional, and hereditary 
dissenters. Then indeed some attempts began to be 
ruade to secure a real uniformity of ritual in the public 
worship of the Church of Englmd.  How far success 
has rearded these exertions if is hot for me to say. 
Marvell did hot remain long ut home after his 
returu from Holland. A strange adventure lay before 
him. He thus introduces it in a letter dated 20th 
June 1663: -- 

" GEbTTLE.EN, h¥ VERY WORTHY FRrENDS,- The relation 
I have to yoLr affairs, and the intimacy of that affection [ ow 
you, do both incline and oblige me to communicate to you, 
that there is a probability I may very shortly have occasion 
fo go beyond sea; for my Lord of Carlisle beiug chosen by 
his Majesty, Enbassadour Extraordinary fo Muscovy, Sweden, 
and Denmarke, hath used his power, which ought fo be very 

Mr. Gladstono's testimony is that no rea] improvement was 
effected until witbin the period of his own memory. 'Our 
services were probably without tf para]lel in the world for their 
dcbasement.' (See Gleanings, ri. p. 119.) 
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great with me, fo make me goe along with him Secretary 
in those embassages. Itis no new thing ft)r Members of out 
House to bc dispeus'd with for thc service of the King and 
Nation in forain parts. And you may bc sm that I will hot 
stirre without spcciall leave of the IIouse; that so you may 
be freed from any possibility of beiug imlmrtuned or tempted 
to make auy other choice, in my absence, tIoever, I can 
hOt but advioe alto with you, desi,'iug fo take your assent 
along with me, so much esteelue I hure both of your prudence 
and friendship. Tlm rime allotted for the embassy is not 
lnuch above a yeare: probably it may hot be much less 
benêt our adjourmnent and nvxt meeting ; and, however, 
you have Colonell Gilby, to vhom my presence can make 
liile addition, so that if I cannot dccli,,e this voyage, I shall 
h;tve t]e comfort  bclieve, that. ail things considered, you 
cannot thereby receive auy disservice. ] shall ho to receive 
herein yotr stedy auswer .... " 
What was the "power" Lord Carlisle had over 
Iarvell is hot now discoverable, but the rie, whatever 
if may hve beeu, was evidently  close one. 
A month after this letter [arvell stard on his 
way. 
day taking barge for Gravesend. tle to embark for Arch angel, 
so  Mtmcow, thence for Sweden, and last of ail Denmarke ; 
all of which I llope, by God's blessing, fo fiuish withiu twelve 
moueths time: I do hereby, 'ith lny last and oeriousest 
thoughts, slute you, rendring you ail hearly thanks for your 
great kiudnesse and frieudship to me npon all occasions, and 
ardeltly beseechiug God to keep you all in IIis gracious pro- 
ction, to your own honour, and tlm welfare and flourishing 
of your Corporation, to which I ara and shall ever continue a 
most affectionate and devod servant. I undertake this 
voyage with the order and gond liking of his 5Iajes, and by 
leave given me from fle House and enrd in the Journal; 
and haviug received luoreover your approbation, I go therefore 
'ith more ease and satisfaction of mind, and augurate  
lnyoelfe the happier successe in all my proceedings .... " 
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It was M,rvell's good fortune tobe in Lord Carlisle's 
frigate which ruade the voyage to Archangel in ]ess 
than n month, sailing from Gra.vesend on the 22nd of 
July and arriving at the bar of Archangel on the 19th 
of August. The companion frigate took seven weeks 
to compas the stme distance. 
 Nothing of any importance attaches fo this Russian 
embassy. It cost a great dea.1 of money, took Ul) a 
great deal of time, exl)osed the ambssador and his 
suite to much rudeness and discomfort, and failed to 
effect its main object, which was to secure n renewal 
of the privileges formerly enj»yed in Muscovy by 
1 h'itish merchnnts. 
(),m of the attenda.uts Ul)on the mnbassador ruade a 
small book out of his travcls, hich did hot get printed 
till 669, when it attracted little notice. Mr. Grosm't 
ws the first of Marvell's many biographers to discover 
the existence of this narrative2 He round it in the 
first instance, to use his own language, "i one of good 
trusty John Harris' folios of Tracels a»d Voy«yes" 
(two vols. ïolio, 1705); but later on he ruade the 
sad discovery that this "good trusty John Harris " 
had uplifted what he called his " true and pnrticulr 
account" ïrom the book of 169 without any ucknow- 
ledgment. "For ways that are dark" the old com- 
piler of travels was not easily excelled, but why should 
Mr. Grosart have gone out of his way to cnll an 

1 There is a copy in the ]ibrary of the Atheoeum, Lond¢,n : 
"A Relation of Three Embassies from his sacred Majestie 
Charles n. to the Great Dtke of Mtscovie, the King of 
8weden, atd the King of Denmark. Performed by the Right 
Ho » the Earle of Carlis]e in the Years 1;63 and 1664. XVritten 
by an Attendant on the Embassies, and pnblished with his 
Lordship's approbation. London. Printcd for Jt,]m Starkie 
at the Miter in Fleet 8treet, near Temple Barr, 1669." 
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eighteenth-century 1)ook-luaker, about whom he evi- 
deutly knew nothing» "good aml trusty" ? Harris was 
never either thc one or the oher, and died a pauper ! 
A journey to Moseow in 1(;(;21-(;[ was no joke. 
Lord Ca.rlisle, who was aceompanied by his wife and 
eldest son, although ready to start front Archangel by 
the end of September, was doomed fo spend both the 
5th of :November and Christmas Day in the gloomy town 
of Vologda, which they had reached, travelling by 
water, on the 17th of October. Some of this rime was 
speut in quarrelling as to who was to supply the sledges 
that were required to convey the ambassador and all his 
i»pedbnent« aloug the now ice-l)ound roads to I oscow. 
It was one of Marvell's lUany duties to relnoustrate 
with the authorities for their cruel and disrespectful 
indifference; he did so with great freedom, but with 
no effect, and at last the alnbassador was obliged to 
hire two hundred sledges at his own charges. Sixty 
he sent on ahead, following with one huudred and 
forty ou the 15th of January 1664. It xvas an in- 
tensely cold journey, and the accommodation at night, 
with one hal)py exception, lWoved quite infamous. On 
the 3rd of February Lord Carlisle and his cortége found 
themselves tire versts from Moscow. The 5th of 
February was fixed for their entry into the city in all 
their finery. They were ready on the morning of that 
day, awaitiug the arrival of the Tsar's escort, but it 
never came. Lord Carlisle had sent his cooks on to 
Moscmv to prepare the dinner he expected to eat in 
his city-quarters. Nightfall apl,roached , and it was 
not till "half au hour before night" that the be]ated 
messengers arrived, full of excuses. The ambassador 
was huugry, cold, and furious, nor did his anger abate 
when told he was not to be allowed to enter Moscow 
that night, as the Tsar and his ladies were very 
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auxious to enjoy the spectacle. The return of the 
cooks from Moscow and the preparatiou of dinner, 
though a mitigation, was no cure for wouuded pride, 
and Lord Carlis]e, cal]ing Marvell to his side, and with 
his assistance, concocted a letter in Latin fo the Tsab 
complaining bitterly of their ill-treatmeut i»terfa»wsi 
gwrg«stii soïdes et «tng«stias sbe cibo a«t pote, and going 
so far as to assert that had anything of the kind 
happeued in England toa foreign ambassador, the 
King of England would never have rested until the 
offence had beeu atoued for with the blood of the 
criminals. When, some forty years afterwards, Peter 
the Great asked Queeu Aune to chop off the heads of 
the rude men who had arrested his ambassador for 
debt, he had, perhaps, Marvell's letter belote bim. 
On the 6th of February Lord Carlisle and his suite 
ruade their public entry into Moscow; but so long a 
time was occupied over the few versts they had to 
travel, that it was dusk before the Kremlin was reached. 
The formal reception of the ambassador was on the 
11th of February. Marvell was in the ambassador's 
sledge and carried his credentia.ls upon a yard of red 
damask. The titles of the Russian Potentate would, 
if printed here, fill hall a page. All the Russias, 
Great, Little, and White, emperies more than one, 
dukedoms by the dozen, territories, countries, and 
dominions--hot all easy to identify on the map, and 
véry hard to l)ronounce-- were rend out in a loud voice 
by Marvell. Af the end of them came the homely title 
of the Earl and his offices, "his Iajesty's Lieutenant 
in the Counties of Cumberland and Westmor]and." 
The letters rend and délivered, the Tsar and his 
:Boyars rose in their places simultaneously, and their 
tissue vests ruade so strange, loud, and unexpected a 
noise as to provoke the ever too easily moved risibility 
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of the Englishmen.  When Marvell and the rest of 
them had ceased from giggling, the Tsar inquired after 
the health of the king, but the distance between his 
Imperial [ajesty and Lord Carlisle being too great for 
the question to carry, it had tobe repeated by thoso 
who vere nearer the ambassador, who gravely replied 
th,t when he last sav his toaster, namely on the 20th 
of July then last past, he was perfectly well. To the 
saine question as to the health of "the desolate widow 
of Charles the First," Carlisle returned the saine 
cantious answer. He then read a very long speech in 
English, which his interpreter turned into Russian. 
The saine oration was rendered into Latin by Marvell, 
and presented. Over Marvell's Latin trouble arose, 
for the Russians were bent on taking and giving 
offence. Marvell had styled the Tsar Ilb«strfssi»u«s 
when he ought, soit was alleged, to have called him 
,S'ereMssim«s. Marve]l was hOt a schoohnaster's son, an 
old scholar of Trinity, and 3Iilton's assistant as Latin 
Secretary for nothing. He prepared a reply which, as 
it does hot lack humour, has a distinct literary fiavour, 
and is all that cmne of the embassy, may here be given 
at length : -- 
"I reply, saith he, that I sent no such paper into the Em- 
bassy-oflïce, but upon the desire of his Tzarskoy M ajesty's 
Councellor Evan Offonassy Pronchissof, I delivered if to him, 
hot being a paper of State, nor written in the English Lan- 
guage whereiu I treat, nor put into the hauds of the near 
Boyars and Couueellors of his Tzarskoy majesty, nor sub- 
serihed by my self, nor translated into Russe by my Interpreter, 
but only as a pieee of euriosity, whieh is now restored me, and I 

"I have mentioned the diguity of his manners .... tIe 
was at his very best on occasion of Durbars, investitures, and 
the like .... It irritated him to see men giggling or jeering 
instead of acting their parts properly."--Life of Lord Dufferin, 
vol. ii. p. 317. 
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am possessed of it ; so that herein his Tzarskoy majestie's near 
Boyars and Councellors are doubtless i ll g'on nded. B ut again I 
say concerning the value of the words Illu.tri.slm us and Serenis- 
si»ms compared together, seeing we must here ïrom affaires of 
State, fall into Grammatical contests concerning the Latin 
tongue ; tlmt the vord Serems sigllifieth nothiug but still and 
cahn; and, therefore, though of laie rimes adopted into the 
Titles of great Princes by reason of that benigne tranquility 
which Woperly ,l',vells in the majestick countenance of great 
l'rinces, and tbat venerable stillness of all the Attendants 
that srround ihem, of which I have seell an excellent ex- 
ample when I as in tlle prescnce of his Tzarskoy majesty, 
yet is more properly used concerning the calmness of the 
weather, or sea.¢,m. So tlmt even tbe night is elegantly 
ealled Serena I,v the best Authors, Cieero in Araio 12, Lu- 
eretins i. 1. 29.  Serena nox'; and upon perusing again 
wht [ bave writ in tbis paper, I finde that I bave out of 
t.he customariness of that expression my sel[ near the begin- 
ning said, And that most serene ni.ht, &c. V*hel'eas on 
tlle co,,traLv Illustris in ils proper derivation and signifi- 
cation expresseth that which is ail re,ldendent, lightsome, 
and glol'iots, as well vithout as within, and that hot with 
a seeondary but with a primitive and originl light. For 
if the Sml be, as he is, the first fomtain of light, and Poets 
in their expressions (as is well known) are higher by much 
than those that write in Prose, what else is it when Ovid 
in the _'2. of the Metamorphoses saith of Pbcebus speaking 
with Phaëthon, Qui terque qmterqte concutiens Illustre caput, 
and the Latin Orators, as Pliny, Ep. 139, when they would 
say the highest thing that can be exprest upon any subject, 
word it thus, Nihil Illustrius dicere possum. So that hereby 
may appear to his Tzarskoy Majestie's near Boyars and 
Counsellors what diminution there is fo his Tzarskoy 
Majesty (which farr be if from my lhoughts) if I appro- 
lwiate Screnis.çi»ms to my Master and Illustrissimus to 
Ilim than which ,ihil dici potest Illustrius. But because 
this was in file rime of the purity of the Latin tongue, when 
the word Serem«s was never used in the Title of any Prince 
or Person, I shall go on to deale with the utmost candor, 
forasmuch as in this Nation the nicety of that most eloquent 
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language is not so perfectly understood, which gives occasion 
to these misttkes. I confess therefore that indeed in the 
declination of tlm Latin tongue, and when there scarce couhl 
1,e round out words enough to supply the lnodcrn ambition of 
Titles, Serenissimus as sever,l other words hath growu in 
fashiou for a compellatiou of lesser us well as greater l'riuces, 
,mt yet befits both the oue and the other. So there is 
Serenissima Respublica l'encta, Se»enitates Electoricc, Sereni- 
rates Regice, eveu as the word Iliglmess or Celsitudo befits a 
Duke, a Prince, a King, or au Emperour, adjoyning to it the 
r¢,spective quality, aud so the 'ord Illustris. But suppose 
it were by modern use (vhich I deny) depressed from the 
uudoubted superiol'ity tlmt it had of Screnus in the purest 
antiquity, yet being ad,lcd ! the tranoeendent degree to the 
Vol'd Emperour, the highest denomiuatiol tll;t a l'rince is 
capable of, it beeomes of the salue value. So that fo interpret 
Illt«strissim« uuto dimilmtiol is to final a positive in a super- 
l«ttive, and in the lnost orient light fo seok for d.'trkness. And 
I would, seeing the near Boyars and Counllors of his 
Tzarskoy 5Ltjesty are ph,ased to lnention the Tifle glven to 
his Tzarskoy Mttjcsy by his Cesari,ll ]lnjesty, glmlly be 
satisfied by them, 'hether ever any Cesariau M«jest.y -rit 
fornlerly hither in IIigh-Dutch, aud whether then they styled 
his Tzarskoy Majesty Durchluchtigste which is the saine with 
Illustrissimu.ç, and which I believe the Coesar hath kept for 
Ililnself. Ba to cut short, his P, oval Majesty hath used the 
word to his Tzarskoy Majesty in his Letter, hot out of imitation 
of others, although even tu the Dutch Letter fo his Tzarskoy 
M,jestyof 16 June 1663, I finde Durch]mchtig'ste file saine (as 
I said) with Hlustrissimus, but out of the coustant se of his 
own Court, further joyning 1,efore it Most IIigh, ]Iost Poten, 
and addiug aftr it Gre,t Lord Emperom', 'hich is au higher 
Title than any Prince tu the Vorld gives his Tzarskoy Mjesty, 
ami as high a Title of honour as can be given to any thiug 
uuder the Divinity. For the King my Master who possesses as 
coniderable Dominions, and by as high and self-dependent a 
right as any Prince in the Univee, yet contentiug Himself 
with the easiest Titles, and satisfying tlimself tu the essence 
of things, doth most willing]y give to other Princes the Titles 
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which are appropriated to them, but to the Tzarskoy Majesties 
of Russia his Royal Ancestors, and to his present Tzarskoy 
hhtjesty his Royal Majesty himself, have usually and do 
gladly pay Titles even to superfluity out of meer kindness. 
And upon that reason IIe added the word most Illush'ious, 
and so did I use it in the Latiu of my speech. Yet, that You 
may find I did not out of my criticisme of honor, but for dis- 
tinction sake use it as I did, You may see iu one place of the 
saine speech Serenitas, speaking of his Tzarskoy Majesty: 
and I wouhl have ud Sereui..Sn«s an hundred times con- 
cerning his Tzarskoy Majesty, had I thought it wouhl have 
pleased IIim better. Aud I dare promise You that his 
]Iajesly will upon the first iufo'mation from lne stile hin| 
Serei.simus, ami I (notwithstauding what I have said) shall 
make little diflïculty of alteriug the wor,1 lu that speech, and 
of delL-e'iug it so to You, with that. protestation that I have 
lmt in using that word Ill«.trissimus erred nor used auy 
diminuçiou (which God forbid) to his Tzarskoy Majesty, but 
on the coatrary after the example of the Kiug my Master 
intended and shewed him all possible honor. And so God 
ga'ant all happiness to IIis lnost high, most Potent, most 
Ilhastrious, and lnost Serene Tzarskoy Mjesty, and that the 
friendship luay daily increase betwixt His said Majesty and 
his lnost Serene ]Iajesty my lXIaster." 

On the 19th of February the Tsar invited Lord 
Carlisle an4 his suite to a dinner, which, beginning 
at two o'clock, lasted till eleven, when it was pre- 
maturely broken up by the Tsar's nose beginning to 
bleed. Five hundred dishes were served, but there 
were no napkins, and the table-cloths only just covered 
the boards. There were Spnish wines, white and red 
mead, Puaz and strong waters. The English ambas- 
sador was hot properly placed at table, hot being 
anywhere near the Tsar, and his faithful suite shtred 
his resentment. Time went on, but no diplomatic 
progress was ruade. The Tsar would hot renew the 
' t0rivileges of the British merchants; Easter was sl0ent 
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in Moscow, May ,lso--,nd still nothing was done. 
Carlisle, in a huff, determined to go away, and, some- 
what to the distress of his followers, refused to accept 
the costly sables sent by the Tz,r, hot only to the 
amboEssador, Lady Carlisle, nd Lord Morpeth, but to 
the secretaries and others. The Tzar theretpon 
returned the plate which our king had sent him, 
which plate Lord Carlisle seems to have appropriated, 
no doubt ith diplomoEtic correctuess, as his perquisite 
in lieu of the sables ; but the snite got nothing. 
The emb,ssy left Moscow ou the 24th of Juue for 
Novgorod and Rig,% and a.fter visiting Stockholm aud 
('ç)penhagen, Lord Cu'lisle and M,rvell reached Lou- 
don ou the .20th of Jmnary 1{;{;5. 
Duriug MoErvell's absence w,r hd been de(.lared 
with the Dntch. If was never difficult to go to war 
with the Dutch. The king was alwys in want of 
money, and as no 1,toper check existed over war sup- 
plies, he took wh,t he wanted out of them. The 
nerclmnts ou 'Chauge desired war, saying that the 
trade of the world woEs too little for both England 
and Holl,nd, and that one or the other "nmst down." 
The English manuf,cturers, who felt the sting of their 
Dutch competitors, were always in favour of war. 
Theu the growing insolence of the Dutch in the 
Indies was hot tobe borne. Stories were circulted 
how the Holl,nders lmd proclaimed themselves "Lords 
of the Southern Seas," and meant to deny English 
ships the right of entry in that quarter of the globe. 
A boEronet called on l'epys and pulled out of his 
1)ocket letters from the East Indies, full of sad t,les 
of Englishmen having been actually thrashed inside 
their o-n factory at Snrat by swaggering Dutchmen, 
who had insulted the flag of St. George, and swore 
they were going tobe the masters « out there." Pepys, 
I 
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who knew a little about the state of the royal navy, 
listened sorrowfully and was content to hope that the 
war would hot corne until "we are more ready for il." 
In the House of Commons the prudent men were 
against the war, and were al once accused of being in 
the pay of the Dutch. The king's friends were all 
for the war, and nobody doubted that some of the 
money voted for il would find ils way into their 
pockets, or al all events that pensions would reward 
their fidelity. A third grop who favoured the 
were supposed to do so l)ecause their disloyalty and 
f,naticism alwuys disposed them to trouble the waters 
in which they wished to fish. 
The war began in November 1664, and on the 
24th of that month the king ol)ened Parliament and 
demanded money. He got it. Clarendon describes 
how Sir Robert t'aston from :Norfolk, u back-bench 
man, "who was no frequent speaker, but delivered 
what he had a nind to say very clearly," stood up 
and proposed a grant of two and a half million pounds, 
to be spread over three years. So huge a sure look 
the House by surprise. :Nobody spoke; " they sat in 
amazement." Somebody al last round his voice and 
moved a much smaller sure, but no oue seconded him. 
Sir Robert Paston ultimately found supporters, "no 
man who lmd any relation to the Court speaking a 
word." The Speaker put Sir Robert 1)aston's motion 
as the question, "and the affirmative ruade a good 
sound, and very few gave their negative aloud." F, ut 
Clarendon adds, "il was notorious very nmny sat 
silcnt." 
The war was hot in ils early stages unpopular, 
bciug for the control of the sea, for the right of search, 
for the fishing trade, for mastery of the "gorgeous 
East." The Admiralty had been busy, ,nd a hundred 
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frigates, well gunned, were ready for the blue water 
by February 1665. The Duke of York, who took the 
command, was a keen sailor, though his unhappy 
notions as to patronage, and its exercise, were fatal to 
m efficient service. On the 3rd of June the duke had 
his one victory; if vas off the roadstead of IIarwich, 
and the roar of his artillery was heard lu Westminster. 
It was a tierce fight; the king's great friend, Charles 
Berkeley, just ruade a peer and about to be ruade , 
duke, Lord Muskerry and young Richard Boyle, ail on 
the duke's ship the Roy(d Ch(rles, were killed by one 
shot, their blood and brains flying in the duke's face. 
The Earls of Marlborough and Portlaud were killed. 
The gallant Lawson, who rose from the ranks in 
Cromwell's time, m Anabaptist and a Republican, but 
still in high command, received on board his ship, the 
R«y(d Oak, a fatal wound. Ou the other side the 
Dutch admiral, Opdam, was blovn into the air with 
his ship and crew. The Dutch fleet was scattered, and 
fled, after a loss estimated at twenty-four ships md 
eight thousand men killed and wounded; England 
lost no ship and but six hundred men. 
The victory was hot followed up. Some say the 
duke lost nerve. Tromp was allowed to lead a great 
part of the fleet away in safety, and when the great 
De Ruyter was recalled from the West Indies he was 
soou able to assume the command of a formidable 
number of fighting craft. 
In less than ten days after this great engagement 
the plague appeared in London, a terrible md a 
solemnising affliction, lasting the test of the year. It 
was af its worst iu September, when in one week more 
tha,a seven thousand died of it. The total number 
of its dead is estimated at sixty-eight thousand rive 
hundred a.nd ainety-six. 
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On account of the plague Parliament was summoned 
to meet at Oxford in October 1665. 
Marvell must bave reached Oxford in good rime, 
for the Admission Book of the Bodleian records his 
visit to the library ou the last day of September. 
His first letter from Oxford is dated 15th October, 
and in if he tells the corporation that the House, 
"upon ttis Majesty's represeutation of the necessity 
of further supplies in reference to the Dutch War aud 
probability of the French embracing their interests, 
hath voted the King 1,250,000 additional to be 
levied in two years." The king, who was the frankest 
of mortals in speech, though false as Belial in action, 
told the lieuse that he had already spent all the 
money previously voted and must have more, especi- 
ally if France was fo prefer the friendship of lIolland 
to his. Amidst loud acclamations the money was 
voted. The French ambassadors, who were in Oxford, 
saw for themselves the retaper of Parliament. 
Notwithstmding the terrible plight of the capital, 
Oxford was gaiety itself. The king was accompanied 
by his consort, who then was hopeful of an heir, and 
also by Lady Castlemaine md Miss Stewart. Lady 
Castlemaine did hot escape the shaft of University vit, 
for a stinging couplet was set up during the night on 
her door, for the discovery of the authorship of which 
a reward of 1000 was offered. It may very well 
have been Marvell's.  
The Duke of Monmouth gave a ball fo the queen 
and ber ladies, where, after the queen's retirenent, 
"Mrs. Stewart was extraordinary merry," and sang 
"French songs with great skill." - 

 Hist. MSS. Coin., Portland Papers, vol. iii. p. 296. 
- Sec above, vol. iii. p. 29=. 
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Ten Acts of Pm'liament received the royal assent at 
Oxford, of which but one is still remelnbered in cerf.aih 
quarters--the Five Mlle Act, which hbtrvell briefly 
describes as an Act " for debarring ejccted :Noncon- 
formists from living in or near Crporations (where 
they had formerly pursued their callings), unless 
taking the new Oath md Declaration." Parliament 
was prorogued af the end of October. 
Another visitation of Providence was soon to befall 
the capital. On Sunday moruing, the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, Pepys was aroused by one of his lnaid-servants 
at 3 a.»L to look at a tire. Hc could hot make out 
mueh about it and went to bed again, but when he rose 
at seven o'elock if was still burning, so he left his bouse 
and ruade his way to the ïower, frolll whenee he saw 
London Bridge affame, and deseribes how the poor 
pigeons, loth to leave their homes, fluttered about the 
baleonies, mtil with singed wings they fell into the 
flames. After gazing his fill he went fo Whitehfil 
and had an interview with the king, who at once 
ordered his barge aud proeeeded downstream to his 
burning City, and to the assistance of a distraeted 
Lord Mayor. 
The tire raged four days, and ruade an end of 
old London, a pieturesque and even beautiful City. 
St. Panl's, both the ehureh and the sehool, the Royal 
Exehange, Ludgate, Fleet Street as far as the Inner 
Temple, were by the 7th of the month smoking ruins. 
Four hundred streets, eighty-nine ehurehes (jnst a 
ehureh an hour, so the eurious noted), wm'ehouses 
unnumbered with M1 their varied eontents, whole 
editions of books, vMuable and the reverse of valu- 
able, were wiped out of existence. Rents to an 
enormous amount eeased to be represented any longer 
by the houses that paid theln. How was the king 
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to get his chinmey-money? How were merchants to 
meet their obligations ? The parsons on Sundy, the 
9th of Septelnbel', ought to h,ve h,d no diilàculty in 
fiuding texts for their serlaons. Pepys went to church 
twice, but without edification, and certuinly Dean 
l[,nrding, whom he heard colnplaining in the evening 
« tht the City had been reduced ïrom  folio to  duo 
decimo," hardly rose to the dignity of the occasion. 
Sri'auge to say, llOt  lire was actmlly lost iii the 
tire,  though SOlne old Londoners (,%mong them Edmund 
Cflamy's grandfather)died of grief, and others (and 
lnong them Shirley the dramatist and his wife) from 
exposure and exhaustion. Ote hysterical foreiguer, 
who insisted that he lit the flame, was executed, though 
no sensible man belie'ed wh:t he said. It was long 
the boast of the merchants of Londou that no one of 
their nulnber «broke" in conseqnence of the great tire. 
Unhappily the belief was widespread, as tht « tall 
bully," the molumelt, long testified, that the tire 
the work of the Roman CoEtholics, and a|icns, suspected 
of be]ollging to our old religion, round it dangerous 
to wlk the streets whilst the embers still Slnoked 
which they continued to do for six months. 
The meeting of 1),nrli,nment ws  little delayed 
consequence of this national disaster, md when it did 
meet t the end of the month, Marvell ïeports the 
appointment of two Colnmittees, one "about the Fire 
of London," ud the other « to receive inforlntions of 
the insolence of the Popish lriests and Jesuits, and 
of the increase of Popeïy." The latter Comlnittee 
lmost at once reported to the House, to quote from 
Marvell's letter of the 27t1 of October, «that his 
Majesty be desired to issue out his proclamation that 
ail Popish priests and JesuiVs, except such as not being 
1 Sir Walter Besant doubted this. See his Lotdon. 
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natural-born subjects, or beloug to the Queeu h[other 
and Queen Cousot't, be bauishcd it thirty days or else 
the law be exeeuted ni)on them, that ,ll Justices of 
Peace and officers concerued put the laws in execntion 
against Papists and suspected Papists in order to thei. 
execution, and that all offlcers, civil or milita'y, hot 
takiug the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance within 
twety days be disl)laced." 
It a very real sense the great tire of London cou- 
tiuued to smoke for many a weary year, and to fill 
the air with black suspicions and civil discord. 
Parliament had hot sat long before it was discovered 
that a change had takeu place in its temper ad spirit. 
The plague and the tire had contributed to this change. 
The Loudou clergy had hot exhibited great devotion 
during the ïorluer affliction. [any of the iucum- 
bents deserted their fiocks, and their empty ptfipits 
had been filled by zealots, who preached "Woe unto 
Jerusalem." The profligacy of the Court, and the 
genet'al decay of mauners, when added to the severity 
of the legislatiou against the -onconformists, gave 
the ejected clergy opportunities for a rcnewal of their 
spiritual ministrations, and as usual their labours, pro 
salt«te a, im«,' m, aroused politic,l dissatisfactio. Some 
of tbe more outrageous supporters of the royal pre- 
rogative, the renegade May among them, professed to 
see in the tire a punishment upon the spirit of freedom, 
for which the City had once been famous, and urged 
the king hot to surfer it to be rebuilt again "to be 
a bit in his mouth and a bridle upon his neck, but 
to keep it all open," and that his troops might enter 
wheuever he thought necessary, "there being no other 
way to govern that rude multitude but by force." 
labid nonsense of this kiud had no weight with the 
king, who never showed his native good sense more 
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conspicuously than in the pains he took over the 
rebuilding of London; but none the less it hud its 
effect in getting rid once and for ever of tlmt spirit 
of excessive (besotted is l Iallum's word) loyulty which 
had characterised the Restoration. 
The king, of course, wanted money, nor was Parli- 
ment disposed-to refuse it, we beiug still at war with 
Holland; but to the horror of that elderly pedant, 
Lord Clarendon, the Commons passed a Bill appointing 
a commission of membersof both Houses "fo inspect"-- 
I ara now quoting 5Iarvell --" and examine thoroughly 
the former expense of the £2,800,000, of the £1,250,000 
of tbe Militia money, of the prize goods, etc." In an 
earlier letter M,rvell attributes the new retaper of 
Parli,ment, "hot to any want of ardour to supply the 
public necessities, but out of our House's sense also 
of the burden to be laid upon the subject." Clarendon 
was so alarmed that he advised a dissolution. Charles 
was alarmed, too, knowing well that both C,rteret, the 
Treasurer of the Navy, and Lord Ashley, the Tresurer 
of the t)rize Money, issued out many sums Ul)On the 
king's warrant, for which no accounts could be pro- 
duced, but he was still more frightened of a new 
Parliament. In the present Parliament he had, so 
Clarendon admits, "a hundred members of his own 
menial servants and their near relations." The bishops 
were also against a dissolution, dreading the return of 
Presbyterian members, so Clrendon's advice was hot 
followed, and the king very reluctantly consented to 
the commission, about which Pepys hus so much to 
say. It did not get appointed at once, but when 
it did Pepys rejoices greatly that its secretary, 
Mr. Jessopp, was "an old fashioned Cromwell naan "- 
, 
in other words, both honest and efficient. 
The shrewd Secretary of the Nvy Office here purs 
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his finger on the real plague-spot of the ]estoration. 
Out t)uritan historians write rathcr loosely about 
"the floodgates of dissipation," etc., having been flung 
ope by that event as if it had wrought a su,lde, 
change in human n,nture. Mr. Pepys, whose frank 
Diary begias during the Protectorate, underwent no 
such change. He was just the saine sinner under 
Cromwell as he was under Charles. Sober, grave 
diviaes may be found deploriag the growing pro- 
fligacy of the rimes long bcfore the 29th of May 
1660. Au era of extravagance was evidently to be 
expected. No doubt the king's return assisted it. 
:No country could be anything but the worse for 
having Charles the Secoud as its "most religious 
King." The Restoration of the Stuarts was the best 
"excuse for a glass" ever offered to au Englishman. 
He availed himself of it vith even more than his accus- 
tomed freedom. But it calmot be said that the king's 
debauchery was ever approved of even in London. 
Both the mercurial ]»epys and the grave Evelyn alike 
deplore it. The misfortune clearly attributable to 
the king's return was the substitttion of a corrupt, 
inefficient, and unptriotic administration for the old- 
fashioned servants of the public whom Cromwell had 
g,thered round him. 
Parliament was busy with new tuxes. In :November 
1666 h[arvell writes : 

" The Committee hs prepared these rotes. All persons 
shall puy one shilling per poll, all liens two, all Noncon- 
ïormists and papists two, all servants one shilling la the 
pound of tlmir wages, all 1)ersomd etates shall puy for so 
much as is hot already taxed by the land-tax, after t'e}ty 
shillings in the htmdred. Cattle, corn, and household ït,rni- 
tare shall be exceptcd, and all such stock-iu-t,-mle as is 
already ttxed by the lztnd-tax, but the rcst to bê lible." 
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Stringent work ! Later on we read : -- 

" Three shillings in the pound for ail offices and public 
employments, except military; lawyers and 1,hysicians loro- 
portion,te to their prctice." 

Here is the income-tax long before h[r. Pitt. 
The House of Lords, trembling on the verge of a 
breach of privilege, altered this t'oll Bill. Marvell 
writes in Janury 1667 : -- 

"We have hot ad',nced much this week ; the alterations 
of the Lords upon the Poli Bill have kept us busy. We 
have disagreed in most. Alieas we adhere to puy do(ble. 
Nonconformists we agrce ith them ot to p,y double (126 
to 91), to allow no exemptions from p,tents fo free from 
paying, we adhere ; and we also rejected u long clause where- 
by they as well as the Commoners pretend distinctly to give 
fo the King, and to-dty we send up out reasons." 

The Lords agreed, and the Bill passed. 
Irel,nnd supplied a very stormy measure. I ara 
afraid Marvell 'as o the wrong side, but owing fo 
his reserve [ ara hot sure. An Irish Cattle Bill was a 
measure very popular in the House of Commons, its 
object being to preveut Ireland from sending over 
live beasts fo be ïattened, killed, and consumed in 
England. You can read all about it in Clarendon's 
Life (vol. iii. pp. 704-720, 739), and think you are 
remling about Canadian cattle to-d;ty. The breeders 
(in a majority) were on one side, md the owners 
of pasture-land on the other. The breeders said the 
Irish cattle were bred in Irelmd for nothing and 
transported ïor little, that they undersold the English- 
bred cattle, and consequently "the breed of Cattle 
in the Kingdom was totally given over," and rents 
ïell. Other members conteded in their places « that 
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their countries had no land bad enough to breed, 
and that their traffic consisted in buying lean cattle 
and making them fut, and upon this they paid their 
rent." obody, except the king, gave a thought to 
Ireland. tIe, iu this hot uuworthy of his great Tudor 
predecessor, Henry the Eighth, declared he was Kig 
(f Ireland no less than of England, and would do 
nothing fo injure one portion of his dominions for the 
benefit of another. But as usual he gave way, being 
in great straits for money. The House of Lords was 
better disposed towards Ireland than the House of 
Commons, but they too yielded to seliish clamour, and 
the Bill, which had excited grcat fury, became law, 
and proved ineffective, owing (as was alleged) to that 
corrul»tion which restrictions on trade seem to have 
the trick of breeding.  
If is always agreeable to be reminded that however 
large a part of out history is composed of the record 
of passion, greed, delusion, and stul)idity , yet common- 
sense, the love of order and of justice (ia lnatters of 
business), have usually been the predomiuant factors 
in out national life, desl»ite priest, merchant, and 
party. 
:Nowhere is this better illustrated than by two 
measures to which Marvell refers as Bills " for the 
prevention of lawsuits between landlord and tenant" 
and for "the Rebuilding of London." Both these 
Bil]s became law in February 1668, within rive months 
of the great catastrophe that was their occasion. 
Two more sensible, well-1)lanned, well-drawn, cour- 
ageous measures were never piloted through both 
Houses. King, Lords and Commons, all 1)ut their 

1 Mr. Goldwin Smith says this was the first pitched battle 
between Protection and Free Trade in England.--The United 
Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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leads together fo face a great emergency mld to 
provide al immediate remedy. 
The Bill fo prevet lwsuits is best appreciated if 
we read its prea.mble :-- 
" Whereas the greatest part of the houses in the City of 
London h,ving been burnt by the dreadful and dismal tire 
which h,ppened in September last, many of the Tenants, 
under-tena,ts, and la.te occupiers ,re liable unto suits and 
actions to compel them fo rep,ir ad to rebuild the saine, and 
to puy their rents as if the saine h,d not been bm't., ad are 
hot relievble therefor in any ordimry come of law; and 
gret dflerences are likely fo arise concerning the Repairs 
ad rebuildhg the sa.id ho,ses, and pa.yment of rents which, 
if they should hot be dctermind with speed and without 
charge, would much obstract the rebuilding of the s  City. 
And for that it is ]ust that evcryone concerned should bear 
a proportionte share of this loss according to their several 
interests wherein in respect of the multitude of cases, 
v,rying i their circumstances, no certain general ru]e can 
be prescribed." 
After this recital it was enacted that the judges of 
the King's Bench and Commoa Fleas and the Barons of 
the Exchequer, or any three or more of them, should 
form a Court of Record fo heur und determiue every 
possible dispute or difference arising out of the great 
tire, whether relating to liability to repair, and rebuild, 
or to puy rent, or for arrears of rent (other than 
Errears which had accrued due before the 1st of 
September) or otherwise howsoever. The proceedings 
werc to be by summm T process, sine .forma et fig«rct 
fi«licii and without court fees. The judges were to be 
bound by no rules either of law or equity, and might 
call for what evidence they chose, including that of 
the interested parties, and try the case as it best could 
be tried. Their orders were to be fiual and not (sure 
in a single excepted case) subject to any appeal. All 
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persons in remninder md reversion vere tobe bound 
by these orders, although infants, married women, 
idiots, beyond sens, or under auy other disability. 
A special power wns given fo order the surrerder of 
existiug leases, and to grant new ones for terres not 
exceeding forty years. The judges gave their services 
for nothing, and, for once, released from all their own 
trammels, set to work to do substantial justice between 
1;tndlord and tenmt, personalty aud realty, the life 
interest and the remainder, covenantor aud covenantee, 
after a fashion which excited the admiratio aud won 
the confidence of the vhole City. ïhe ordinary suitor, 
still left exposed to the pitftlls of the special pleader, 
the risks (owing to the exclusion of evidence) of a non- 
suit and the costly cumbersomeness of the Court of 
Chancery, must often bave wished that the subject- 
anatter of his litigation had perished i the flames of 
the great tire. 
This court sat in Clifford's Inn, and was usually 
l»resided over by Sir ]Iatthew Hale, vhose skill both 
as an arithmeticiau and an architect completed his 
fitness for so responsible a position. Vithin a year 
the work was donc. 
The Act for rebuilding the City is an elaborate 
measure of more than ïorty clauses, and aimed at 
securing "the regularity, saïety, convenieucy and 
beauty" of the new London that was to be. The 
buildings were classified according fo their position 
and character, and had fo maintain a prescribed level 
of quality. The materials to be employed were named. 
:New streets were fo be of certain1 widths, and so 
This is the Act that contaius the first Betterment 
Clause : « And ïorasmueh as the Houses now remaining 
and to be rebuilt will receive more or less advantage 
in the value of the rents by the liberty of air and free 
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recourse for trade," it was enacted that a jury raight 
be sworn to assess upou the owners and others iu- 
terested of and in tho said houses, such sum or sums of 
money witli respect of their several interests "iii con- 
sideration of such improvement and melioration as in 
reason and good conscience they shall think fit." 
It takes nothing short of a catastrophe to suspend 
in England, even for a few months, those rules of 
evidence that often make justice impossible, and those 
rights of landlords which for centuries hoEve appro- 
priated 1)ublic exl)enditure to private gain. 1 
The moneys required to poEy for the land taken 
under the Act to widen streets and to accomplish t]le 
other authorised works were raised, as Marvell iuforms 
his constituents, by a tax of twelve pence on every 
chaldron of coal coming as ïtr as Gravesend. Few 
taxes lmve Imd so useful and so hoErmless a life. 
All this rime the Dutch \Var was going on, but the 
heurt was out of it. ]qothing in England is so popular 
as war, except the peace that cornes after it. The 
king now wanted peace, and the merchants on 'Change 
had glutted their ire. In February 1667 the king 
told the tlouses of l'ar]iament that all "sober" inen 
would be glad to see peace. Unluckily, it seems to 
have been assumed that we could have peace whenever 
we wanted it, and the fatal error was committed of at 
once "laying up" the first- and second-rate ships. It 

1 Being curious to discover whether no "property" man 
raised his volte against these measures, I turned to that true 
" home of lost causes," the Protests of the House of Lords ; and 
there, sure enotgh, I found one solitary peer, Henry Carey, 
Earl of Dorer, eutering his disseut to both Bills--to the Judi- 
cature Bill because of the unlimited power given to the judges, 
to the Rebuilding Bill because of the exorbitant powers en- 
trusted to the Lord ]Iayor and Aldermen to give away or dispose 
of the property of landlords. 
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thus came about that, whilst still at war, England had 
no fleet to put fo sea. It did hot at first seem like]y 
that the overtures for peace would present much 
difllculty, when suddenly arose the question of Pole- 
roone. Itis amazing how few Englishmen have ever 
heard of Poleroone, or even of the Bauda Islands, of 
which group it is one. Indeed, a more insignificant 
speck in the ocean it would be hard to find. To dis- 
cover it on an atlas is no easy task. Yet, but for 
Poleroone, the Dutch would never have taken Sheerness, 
or broken the chain at Gillingham, or carried away with 
them to the Texel the proud vessel that had brought 
back Charles the Second to an excited population. 
Poleroone is a small nutmeg-growing island in the 
Indian Archipelago, hot far from the eastern extremity 
of New Guinea. King James the First imagined he 
had some right toit, and, af any rate, Oliver Crom- 
well, when he ruade peace with the Dutch, ruade a 
great poinç of Polerooue. Have if he would for the 
East India Company. The Dutch objected, but gave 
way, and by an article in the treaty with Oliver 
bound themselves to give up Poleroone to the Com- 
pany. All, in ïact, that they did do, was to cuç down 
the nutmeg trees, and so make the island good for 
nothing for many a long year. Physical possession 
was never taken. For some unaecountable reason 
Carles, who had sold Oliver's Dunkirk to the Freneh 
for hall a million of money, stuek out for Poleroone. 
What Cromwell had taken he was hot going to give 
np! On the other hand, neither would the Duteh 
give up Poleroone. This dispute, about a barren 
island, delayed the settlement of the peaee prelimin- 
aries ; but eventually the British plenipotentiaries did 
get out to Breda, in May 1667. Out sanguine king 
expected an immediate cessation of hostilities, and that 
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his unpreparedness would thus be huddled up. All of 
a sudden, at the beginning of June, De Ruyter led out 
his fleet, and with a fait wind behind him stood for 
the Thames. Ail is fait in war. England was caught 
na.pping. The doleful history reads like that of a 
sudden piratical onslaught, and reveals the fatal in- 
efflciency of the administration. Sheerness was prac- 
tically defenceless. "There were a Comp.ny or two 
of very good soldiers there under excellent oflicers, but 
the fortifications were so weak and unfinished, and all 
other 1)rovisions so entirely wanting, that the Dutch 
'leet no sooner approuehed within a distance but with 
their calmon they beat all the works fiat and drove all 
the men from the ground, which, as soon as they had 
done with their Boats, they landed men and seemed 
resolved to fortify and keep it.'"  Capture of Sheerness 
by the l)utch ! :No need of a halfpênny press to spread 
this news through a London still in ruins. Vhat ruade 
nmtters worse,the sailors were morethan half-mutinous, 
being 1-,aid with tickets hot readily convertible into 
cash. Many of them actua]ly deserted to the Dutch 
fleet, which ruade its leisurely way upstream, passing 
Upnor Castle, which had guns but no ammunition, till 
it was almost within reach of Chatham, where lay the 
royal navy. General 5[onk, who was the handy man 
of the period, and whose authority was always invoked 
when the king he had restored was in greater trouble 
than usual, had hastily collected what troops he 
cou]d muster, and marched to protect Chatham; but 
wlmt were wanted were ships, hot troops. The Dutch 
had no mind to land, and after firing three warships 
(the Royal ,l, tmes, the Royal O,k, and the Lo»don), and 
capturing the Royal Charles, "they thought they had 
done enough, and ruade use of the ebb to carry them 
 Clarendon's .Lire, vol. iii. p. 796. 
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back again."  These events occupied the tenth fo the 
fifteenth of June, and for the impressiou they produced 
on Marvell's mind we are hOt dependent upon his 
rcstrained letters to his constituents, lmt can turn to 
his longest rhymed satire, which is believed fo have 
beeu first lu'inted, anonynmusly of course» as a broad- 
sheet in August 1667. 
This poem is eMled 27te Last Istrtctios to a PaSter 
t«bottt the D,ttch IVre% 1667. The title xvas derived 
from Waller's panegyric poem on thc occasion of the 
Duke of York's victory over the Dutch on the 3rd of 
Juue 1665, when Opdam, the Dutch udmirel, was 
blown up with his ship.  Sir John Denham, a brother 
stirist of Marvell's, and with as good an excuse for 
hting the Duke of t'ork as this world affords, l:ad 
seized upon the saine idea and published four satiri- 
cal poems on these saine Dutch Wars» entitled Direc- 
tios to a PalMer (see Poems o AJ?idrs of State» 1703, 
vol. i.). 
1Iarvells satire, which runs 8o 900 lines, is essen- 
tially a I-Iouse of Comnmns poem, and could only bave 
been wrien by a member. 
and «occasional.'' To understand iSs allusions» to 
preciate iSs "pain-giving » capacity 8o tle full, is now 
impossible. 8till, the reader of Clarendon's 
Pepys's Di«ry, and Burnet's tIistory, to naine only popu- 
lar books» will have no diflïculty in entering ino he 
spirit of the performance. _As a poem it is rough in 
execution, careless, breathless. _A rugged style was then 
in vogue. Even Milton could write his lines 8o 8he 

1 Clarendon's Lire, vol. iii. p. 798. 
 " Instructions to a Painter for tIae drawing of the Posture 
and Progress of His Majesty's forces at Sea under the command of 
His Highness Royal: together with the Battel and Victory obtained 
over the Dutch, June 3, 16652' -- Waller's Works, 1730, p. 161. 
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Cambridge Carrier sonewhat in this manner. ]Iarvell 
has nothing of the nmgnificence of Dryden, or of the 
finished malice of 1)ope. He plays the I)art, and it is 
sincerely played, of the old, honest member of Parlia- 
ment who loves his country and hates rogues 
speaks right out, calling spades spades and the king's 
women what they ought to be called. He is conversa- 
tional, and therefore coarse. The whole history of the 
events that resulted in the national disgrace is told. 
,, The close cabal marked how the Navy eats 
And thought all lost that goes not to the cheats ; 
So therefore secretly for peace decrees, 
Yet for a War the P«rliament would squeeze, 
And fix to the revenue such a sure 
Should Goodricke sileuce and make Paston dumb. 

Meantime through all the yards their orderswere 
To lay the ships up, cease the keels begun. 
The tituber rots, the useless axe does rust, 
The unpractised saw lies buried in the dust, 
The busy hanuuer sleeps, the roi)es untwine." 
1)arliament is got rid of to the joy of Clarendon. 
"Blither than hare that bath escaped the hounds, 
The bouse prorogued, the chancellor rebounds. 
What frosts to fruits, what arsenic to the rat, 
Vhat to fair Denhan mortal chocolate,  
What au account to Carteret, that and more, 
A I)arliament is to the chancellor." 
De Ruyter makes his appearance, and Monk 
"in his shirt against the Dutch is pressed. 
Often, dear Painter, have I sat and mused 
Why he should be on ail adventures used. 
Vhether his valour they so much admire, 
Or that for cowardice they all retire, 

 Sir John Denham's wife was reported to have been poisoned 
by a dish of chocol;tt¢, at the bidding of the Duchess of York. 
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As heaven in storms, they call, in gusts of sta/e, 
On Monk and Parliament--yct both do hate. 

Ruyter, the while, that had our oceau curbed, 
Sailed now amougst out rivers tmdisturbed ; 
Surveyed their crystal streams and bauks so green, 
And beaut,ies ere this never naked seen." 
I[is fiags fly from the topmasts of his ships, but 
where is the enemy ? 
" So up the stream the Bolgic navy glides, 
And at Sheerness unloads its stormy sides." 
Chatham was but a few toiles ftrther up. 
" There out sick ships unrigged in summer lay, 
Like moulting fowl, a weak and easy prey, 
For whose strong bulk earth scarce could tituber find, 
The oceau water, or the heaveus wind. 
Those oe&eu giauts of the ancient race, 
That ruled all seas, and did out chaunel grace; 
The conscious stag, though ouce the forest's dread, 
Flies to the wood, and hidcs his armless head. 
Ruyter forthwith a squadron doth uatack ; 
They sail securely through the river's track. 
An Euglish pilot too (O, shame ! O. sin I) 
Cheated of "s pay, was he tlmt showed them in." 
The chain at Gillingham is broken, to the dismay of 
]Ionk, who 
'" fron the bauk that dismal sight does view ; 
Our feather gaIlauts, who came down that day 
To be spectators sale of the new play, 
Leave him alone when first they heur the gun, 
(Corubury,  the fleetest) and fo London run. 
Out seamen, whom no danger's shape could fright, 
Unpaid. refuse to mount their ships for spire, 
Or fo their fellows swim on board the Dutch, 
Who show the tempting metal in their clutch." 

 Clarendon's eldest son. 
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Upnor Castle avails nought. 
And Upnor's Castle's ill-deserted wall 
Now needful does for amlnunition call." 

The Royal Charles is captured before lIonk's face. 

"That sacred Keel that had, as he, restored 
Its excited sovereign on its happy board, 
Now a eheap spoil aml the mean vielor's slave 
Taught the Duteh eolours front its top to wave." 

Horrors aeeumulate. 

" Each doleful day still with fresh loss returns, 
The loyal London now a third rime burns, 
And the true Royal Oak and Royl James, 
Allied in fat, e, increase with theirs ber flames. 
Of all out navy noue shall now sur ire, 
But that the ships themselves were t.aught fo dire, 
And the kiud river in its creek them hides, 
Freighting their pierced keels with oozy rides." 
The situation was indeed serious enough. One wise- 
acre in command in London declared his belief that the 
Tower was no longer "tenable." 
'« And were hot Ruyter's maw with ravage cloyed, 
Even London's ashes had beeu then destroyed." 
But the Dutch admiral returns the way he came. 
« Now nothing more af Chatham's left fo burn, 
The Holland squadron leisurely return ; 
And spite of Ruperts and of Albemarles, 
To Iluyter's triumph led the captive ' Charles. 
The pleasing sight he often does prolong, 
Her toast erect, tough cordage, tituber strong, 
IIer moving shape, all these he doth survey, 
And all admires, but most his easy prey. 
The seamen search ber all within, without ; 
Viewing her strength, they yet their conquest doubt ; 
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Then with rude shouts, secure, the air they vex, 
With gamesome joy insulting on her decks. 
Sch the feared llebrew captive, blinded, shorn, 
Was led about in sport, the public scorn." 
The poet then indulges himself in an emotional 
outbrst. 

,' Black day, accursed ! on thee let no man bail 
(ht of the port, or dare to hoist a sail, 
Or row a boat in thy unhmky hourl 
Thee, the year's mon.ter, let thy data devour, 
Aml constant Time, to keep his course yet right, 
Fill np thy space with a redoubled night. 
Whel agèd Thames was bomld with fetters base, 
And Medway chaste ravished before his face, 
And thêir dear off.pring murdered in their sight, 
Thou and thy fellows saw the odios light. 
Sad cha,ge, since first that happy pair was wed, 
When ail the rivers graced their nuptial bed ; 
And father Neptune promised to resign 
His empire old to their immortal line ; 
Now with vain grief their vainer hopes they rne, 
Themselves dishonoured, and the gods untrue ; 
And to each other, helpless couple, moan, 
As the sad tortoise for the sea does groau : 
But most they for their darling Charles complain, 
And were it burned, yet less wonld be their pain. 
To see that fatal pledge of sea-comnnd, 
Now in the rvisher De Ruyter's hand, 
The Thames roared, swooning Medway turned her ride, 
And were they mortal, both for grief had died." 
A sctpegot htd, of course, to be ,tt once provided. 
He w,ts found in Mr. Commissioner Pett, the most 
skilful shipbuilder of the ,tge. 
"After this loss, to relish discontent, 
Some one must be accused by Parliament. 
Ail our miscarriages on Pett mnst fall, 
tIis nam alone seems fit to answer all. 
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Vhose counsel first did this mad war beget ? 
Who ail commands sold through the navy? Pett. 
Vho would hot ïollow when the Dutch were best ? 
Vho treated out the rime at Bergen ? Pett. 
Who the Dutch fleet with storms disabled met ? 
And, rifli,g prizes, them neglect? Pett. 
Who with f,lse news prevented the Gazette ? 
The fleet divided ? writ for Rupert ? Pett. 
Who all out seamen che,ted of their debt, 
And all our p,'izes who did swallow ? Pett. 
Who did advise no navy out fo set? 
And who the forts left Unl)repared ? Pett. 
Vho to supply with 1)ovder did forger 
Languard, Shee,'ness, Gr,vesend, and Ulmor? Pett. 
Who all out ships exposed in Chatham net ? 
Vho should if be but the fanatic Pett?" 

This outburst can hardly fail to remind the reader 
of a famous outburst of Mr. lIicawber's ou the subject 
of Uriah Heep. 
The satire concludes with the picture of the king 
in the dead shades of night, alone in his room startled 
by loud noises of cammns, trmupets and drums, and 
then visited by the ghost of his ïather. 

" And ghastly Charles, turning his collar low, 
The purple thread about his neck does show." 

The pensive king resolves on Clarendons disgrace 
and on rising next morning seeks out Lady Castle- 
maine, Bennet, and Coventry, who give him the saine 
advice. He knows them all three to be false to one 
another and to him, but is for the moment content to 
do what they wish. 
I bave omitted in this review of a long poem, 
the earlier lines which deal with the composition of 
the House of Commons. All its parties are described 
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one after another--the old courtiers, the pension- 
hunters, the king's procurers, then almost a depart- 
ment of State. 

"Then the Procurera under Prodgers filed 
Gentlest of men, and his lieutenant mild 
Bronkard, love's squire ; throgh all the field arrayed, 
1o troop was better clad, nor so well paid." 

Clarendon hatl his friends, soon sorely to be needed, 
and after them, 

"Next to the lawyers, sordid band, appear, 
Finch in the front and Thurland iu the rear.'" 

Some thirty-three members are mentioned by their 
names and habits. The Speaker, Sir Edwurd Turner, 
is somewhat unkindly described. Honest men are 
usually to be round everywhere, and they existed 
even in Charles the Second's pensionary Parliament :  

"Nor could all these the field have long maintained 
But for the unknown reserve that still remained ; 
A gross of English gentry, nobly born, 
Of clear estates, and to no faction sworn, 
Dear loyers of their king, and death to meet 
For country's cause, that glorious thing and sweet; 
To speak hot forward, but in action brave, 
In giving generous, but in council grave ; 
Candidly credulous for once, nay twice ; 
But sure the devil cannot cheat them thrice." 

:No member of Parliament's library is complete with- - 
out Marvell, who did not forger the House of Coin- 
ruons smoking-room :  

"Even iron Strangv,ys chafing yet gave back 
Spent with fatigue, to breathe awhile tabac." 

Charles hastened to make peace with Holland. He 
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was hot the man to insist on vengeance or to mourn 
over lost prestige. De Ruyter had gone after surfer- 
ing repulses at l%rtsmouth, ]'lymouth, and Torbay. 
l'ece was cmcluded at Bredu on the 21st of Jtfly. 
We gave up l'oleroone. Per cotr« we gained a more 
famous place, :New Amsterdam, rechristened :New 
York in honour of the duke. All prisoners were to 
be liberatcd, and thc Dutch, despite Sheerness and 
the Roy«l Cl«rles, agreed to lower their flag to all 
British ships of war. 
The fall, long pending, of Clarendon imnediately 
followed the peace. Men's tempers.were furious or 
sullcn. Hyde had no more bitter, no more cruel 
enemy than hlarvell. Why this was has hot been 
discovered, but there was nothing too bad for Marvell 
hot to believe of any member of Clarendon's hotsehold. 
All the scandMs, and they were many and horrible, 
relating to Clarendon and his daughter, the Duchess 
of York, find a place in Marvell's satires and epigrams. 
To us Lord Clarendon is a grave and thoughtful figure, 
the statesman-author of The tlitory qf the Rebellion ad 
Civil lltrs in EtglaM, that famous, large book, loftily 
planned, finely executed, full of lire andcharacter and the 
philosophy of humm existence; and of his ownA,tobi- 
ograplty, a production which, though it must, like Bur- 
net's History, be read with eaution, unveils to the reader 
a portion of tht past which usually is as deeply shrouded 
from us as the future. If at rimes we are reminded in 
reading Clarendon's Life of the old steward in Hogarth's 
plate, who lifts up his hands in horror over the ex- 
travagance of his toaster, if his pedantry often irritates, 
and his love of place displeases, we recognise these but 
as the shades of the character of a distinguished and 
aecomplished publie servant. But to Marvell Clarendon 
was rapacious, ambitious, and corrupt, a man who had 
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sold Oliver's Dunkirk to the French, and shared the 
price ; who had selected for the king's consort  brren 
wonmn, so that his own dumaged duughter might at 
le,st chance to become Queen of Eugl.ud, who hated 
ParlioEments and hankered ufter a standing army, who 
took money for patents, who sold public offices, who 
was bribed by the Dutch about the terres of l»eace, 
who swidled the ruined cavaliers of the funds sub- 
scribed for their benefit, and had by these methods 
heuped together great wealth which he osteutoEtiously 
displyed. Even durker crimes than these re hinted 
at. That ]Iarvell was wrong i his estimate of 
Clurendon's character now seems certain; Clarendon 
did not get a penny of the Dunkirk money. The cse 
ruade aginst him by the House of Commons in their 
articles of impechment was felt even t the time to 
be flimsy and incapable of proof, md in the many 
records tht lmve corne to light since Clrendon's day 
nothing has been discovered to give them support. 
And yet Iarvell ws a singularly well-informed 
menber of Parliunent, a shrewd, level-headed nmn of 
affairs, who knew Lord Cltrendon in the wy we 
know men we bave fo see on business mtters, whose 
speeches we can listen to, and whose conduct we dis- 
cuss nd criticise. "Gently scn your brother-man" 
is u precept ][oErvell never took to heurt; nor is the 
House of Commons  place where it is either preached 
or practised. 
Vhen Clarendon was well nigh t the height of 
his greut unpopulaxity, he built himself a fine big 
bouse on  site given him by the king where now is 
Albemarle Street. Vhere did he get the noney from ? 
He employed, in buildiug it, the stones of St. Pul's 
('thedrM. True, he bought the stones from the Dean 
and Chapter, but if the man you hate builds a great 
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bouse out of the ruins of a church, is if likely that so 
trivial a fact as a cash payment for the materials is 
going to be mentioned ? Splendid furniture and noble 
pictures were fo be seen going into the new palace-- 
the gifts, so it was alleged, of foreign ambassadors. 
What was the consideration for these donations ? Eng- 
land's honour! Clarendon House was at once named 
Dnnkirk House, Holland House, Tangiers House. 
Here is Marvell uloon it:-- 

UPON IIIS HOUSE 
" Ilere lie the sacred bones 
Of l'aul beguilèd of his stones: 
Ilere lie golden briberies, 
The priee oÏ ruined Ïamilies ; 
The e,nv,lier's debenture wall, 
Fixed on n eceentrie basis : 
Ilcre's Dunkirk-Town ,nnd Tangier-Hull, 
The Queen's nmrriage and all, 
The Dutehman's templum pacis." 
Clarendon's fall was rapid. He knew the bouse of 
Sturt too well to place any reliance upon the king. 
Evelyn visited him on the 27th of August 166 affer 
the seals had been taken away from him, and round 
him "in his bed-chamber very s,d." His enemies 
were nmnerous and powerful, both in tbe House of 
Commons and at Court, where all the buffoons and 
ladies of pleasure hated him, becaase -- so Evelyn says 
"he thwnrted some of thêm and stood in their 
way." In November Evelyn called again and round 
the late Lord-Chancellor in the garden of his new- 
built pulace, sitting in his gout wheel-chair and 
watching the new gutes setting up towards the north 
nd the fields. "He looked and spoke very discon- 
soltely. After some while deploring his condition 
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to me, I took my leave. ext moruitg I heur(1 he 
was gone." 1 
The news was tt'tte; on Suturduy, the 29th of 
November, he drove to Erith, and after a terrible 
tossiug on the nobly impartial Chaunel the weary 
man reached Cal.'ds, and died seven years later iii 
louen, having well employed his leisnre in conl- 
pleting his history. His paluce was sold for hall what 
it cost to the inevitable Monk, Duke of Albenaarle. 
On the 3rd of December Marvell writes that the 
House, having heard that Lord Clal'endon hud "with- 
drawn," forthwith ordered un address to his Majesty 
"thut cure might be takcn for securing all the sea ports 
lest he should pass there." Irvell adds grimly, "I 
suppose he will hot trouble you at Hull." The king 
took good cure that his lute Lord-Chancellor should 
escape. An act of perpetual bauishment was at once 
passed, receiving the royal assent on the 19th of 
Decelnber. 
l\Iurvell was kept very busy during the early nonths 
of 1668, inquiring, as out English fashion is, into the 
"niscarriages of the lute war." The I[ouse more than 
once sut from nine in the morning till eight at night, 
findiug out ail it could. " What money, arising by the 
poll money, had been applied to the use of the war ?" 
This was an awkward inquiry. The House voted thut 
the hot prosecuting the first victory of June 1665 
was u miscarriage, and one of the greutest: a snub to 
the Duke of York. The hot furnishing the Medway 

 It is disconcerting to find Evelyn recording this, his last 
visit to Clarendon, in his Diary under date of the 9th December, 
by which time the lute Chancellor was in Rouen. One likes 
notes in a diary to be ruade contemporaneously and not 
"written«p" a[terwards. Evelyn makes the saine kind of 
mistake about Cromwell's funeral, misdating it a month. 
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with a sufiicient guard of ships, though the king lmd 
then 18,00) men in his pay, was another great mis- 
curriage. The payiug of the fleet with tickets, without 
mouey, was , third great misc,rriuge. All this time 
Oliver Cromwell's skull was grinning on its perch in 
Vestmiuster H,nll. 
Besicles the honour of England, that of IIull had to 
be defendcd by its member. A young Lieutenant 
Vïse, one of the lIull garrison, had in some boisterols 
fashion affronted the corporation and the mayor. On 
this corrêspondence eusues; and Marvell waits upon 
the Duke of Albenmrle, the head of the ar,ny, to obtain 
rel»aration. 

"I waited yesterdoEv upon my Lord General -- and first l»re - 
sented yom" usual fee which the Geucral accepte& but sayiug 
that it  as ummcessary and that you might bave bin pleased 
to spare it, aud he should be so much more at liberty to show 
how voluutary aud uffectiouate he was toward your corpora- 
tion. I returued the civilest 'ords I could coin on for the 
present, and rende'ed him your humble tlmuks for his cou- 
tinued patronage of yo . . . and told him that you had 
further sent him up a small tribute of your IIull liqmr. He 
thanked you agaiu for ,ll these things which you might--he 
said--bave spared, and addcd tha if the g'reatest of your 
militury officel should demean himselï il] towards you, he 
would take a course with him." 

A mealy-mouthed Lord-General drawing near his 
end.  
Wise was removed from the Hull garrison. The 
affronted corporation was hot satisfied, and Marvell 
had to argue the point. 

1 The duke died in 1670 and hl a magnicent funeral on 
the 30th of April. See Hist. MSS. Coin., Duke of -Portland's 
Papers, vol. iii. p. 314. His lauudress-Duchess did hot long 
snrvive him. 
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"And I hope, Sir, you will iucline the Bench fo consider 
whether I ara able or whether it be fit for me fo urge it 
beyoud that point. Yet itis hot all his (Wise's) Parliament 
men and relations that have wrought me in the least, but 
what I simply concêive as the state of thiugs now to be 
possible and satisfactory. What would you have more of a 
soldier than to run away and have him cashiered as to any 
command in your garrison ? The first he hath doue and the 
second he must submit fo. And I assure you whatsoever he 
'as amoug you, he is here a kiud of decrepit young gentleman 
and terribly crest-fallen." 
The letter concludes thus : -- 
"For I assure you they use all the civility imaginable fo 
you, and as we sat there drinking a cup of sack with the 
(-;eneral, Colonel Legge  chancing to be present, there were 
twenty good things said on all hands tending to the good 
faine, reputation, and advautage of the Town, an occasion 
that I was heartily glad of." 
Corporations my not have souls to save and bodies to 
kill, but evidently they have wnities to tickle. 
In :November 1669 the House is still busy over the 
accounts. Sir ieorge Crteret was Treasurer of the 
:Nvy. Mrvell refers to him in /7te Zast Instruc- 
tions to a Pabter as : -- 
, Carteret the rich did the accountants guide 
And in ill English all the world defied." 
The following letter of Marvell's gives an excellent 
accourir of House of Commons business, both how it is 
conducted, and how often it gets accidentally inter- 
rupted by other business unexpectedly cropping up :-- 
"Not, ember 20, 1669. 
tGENTLEMEN MY VERY 'ORTttY FRIENDS- Returning 
after our adjournmeut fo sit upon Vednesday, the Ilouse 

Afterwards L«)rd Dartmouth. a great friend of James the 
Second, but one who played a dubious part at the Revoluli,m. 
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having heard what Sir G. Cartaret could say for himselfe, and 
he then commended fo withdraw, af ter a considerable debate, 
put it fo the question, whether he were gnilty of misde- 
meanonr upon the Commissioners first observation, the words 
of which were, Thut all monyes received by him out of His 
Majesty's Exchequer are by the privy seales assigned for 
particular services, but no such thing observed or specified in 
his paymeuts, whereby he hath assumed fo himselfe a liberty 
to make use of thc King's treasure for other uses then is 
directed. Thc l louse dividing upon the question, the ayes 
went out, and wondered why they were kept out so extru- 
ordinary a rime. The ayes proved 138 and tlm noes 129 ; and 
the reason of thc long stay then appeared ; the tellers for the 
aycs chanced fo be very ill reckoners, so that they were forced 
fo tel] severall times over in the IIouse, and when at last the 
tellers for the ayes wouhl hure a'eed the noes tobe 142, the 
noes would needs say that they were 143, whereupon those for 
the ,yes wonld tel] once more and then fomd the noes tobe 
iudeed but 129 ; and the ayes then coming in proved to be 
138; whereas if the noes had been content with the first 
error of the tellers, Sir George had beeu quit upon tlmt obser- 
vation. This I have told you so minutely because if is the 
second fatal] and ominous accident tlmt bath falu ont in the 
divisions about Sir G. Cartaret. Thursday was ordered for 
the second observation, the words of which are, Two hundred 
and thirty thousand seven hundred thirty and one thousand 
pounds thirteeu shillings and ninepeuce, claimed as payd, and 
deposited for secnrity of interest, and yet no distinct specifi- 
cation of rime appeares either on his receits or payments, 
'hereby no judgment cau be ruade how interest accrues ; so 
that we cannot yet allow the saine. But this day was 
diverted and wholy taken up by a speciall report orderd by 
the Committee for the Bill of Conventicles, that the ttouse 
be informed of severall Conventicles in Westminster which 
might be of dangerous consequences. From hence arose much 
discourse; also of a report that Ludlow was in England, that 
Commonwealths-men flock about the town, and there were 
nmetings said tobe, where they talkt of New Modells of 
Government; so tlmt the Honse ordered a Committee fo 
receive iaformations both concerning Couventicles and these 
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other dangerous meetings; and then entered a resolution 
upon their books without putting it fo the question, That 
this IIollse -ill adhere fo IIis Majesty, md the Government 
of Church and State as now established, against all its 
enemyes. Friday having bin appointed, as I told you in my 
former letter, for the IIouse to sit in a grand Committee upon 
the motion for the King's slpply, was spent wholy in debate, 
'hether they should do so or no, ad concluded ai last in a 
consent, that the sittiiig in a grand Committee upon the 
motion for the King's supply should be put of till Friday 
next, and soit 'as ordered. The reason of which kind of 
proceeding, lest you should thinke to arise from an indisposi- 
tion of the House, I shall tell you as they appeare fo me, to 
have been the expectation of what Bill will corne from the 
Lords in stead of that of ours which they tln'ew out, and a 
desire to redresse and see thoroughly into the miscarriages of 
mony before any more should be g'anted. To-day the IIouse 
hath bin upon the second observation, and after a debate till 
foure a'clock, have voted him guilty also of misdemeanor in 
that particular. The Commissioners are ordered fo attend the 
IIouse ,ag'ain on Munday, which is done constaltly for the 
illustration of any matter iii their report, wherein the I louse 
is hot cleare. And fo say the trtith, the IIouse receives great 
satisfaction ft'om them, and shows them extraordinary respect. 
These are the things of principall notice since my last." 

Carteret eventually was censured and suspended and 
dismissed. 
The sudden incursion of religion during a financial 
debate is highly characteristic of the House of Coin- 
nl O ll S. 
Vhilst Queen Elizabeth and her advisers did succeed 
in making some sort of a settlemeut of religion having 
regard to the questions of her time the Restoration 
bishops, an inferior set of men, wholly failed. The 
repressive legislation that followed upon the Act of 
Vniformity succeeded in establishing and endowing 
(with voluntary contributions) wh«t is sometimes called 
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absurdly enough, :Political Dissent. On points, hot of 
doctrine, but of ceremony, and of church government, 
one half of the religiously-minded community were by 
oat.bs and declarations, and by employing the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper as "a picklock to a place," 
drawn out of the service of the State. Excluded from 
:Parliament and from all corporate bodies, from gram- 
mar-schools and universities, English Dissent learned to 
live its own life, remote from the array, the navy, and 
the civil service, quite outside of what perhaps may 
be fairly called the main carrents of the national life. 
:Nonconformists venerated their own divines, were 
reared in their own academies and colleges, read their 
own books, went, when the modified ltw pernfitted if, 
to their own conventicles in back streets, and ruade it 
their boast that they ha.d never entered their parish 
churches, for the upkeep of which they were com- 
pelled fo subscribe--save for the purpose of being 
married. The nation suffered by reason of this 
complete severance. Trade excepted, there was no 
community of interest between Church and Dissent. 
Sobriety, gravity, a decent way of life, the sense of 
religious obligation (even when united with the habit 
of extempo'e prayer, and a hereditary disrespect for 
bishops' aprons), are national assets, as the expression 
now goes, vhich eannot be disregarded with impunity. 
The Conventiele Aet Marvell refers fo was a stringent 
measure, imposing pecuniary fines upon any persons of 
sixteen years of age or upwards who "under pretenee 
of religion" should be present af any meeting of more 
t.han rive pcrsons, or more than those of the household, 
" in other manner than al]owed by the Liturgy and 
practice of the Church of England." Heavier fines were 
imposed upon the preaehers. The poet Val]er, who 
was "nursed in :Parliaments," having been first returned 
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from Amersham in 1621, mde  very sensible remark 
on the second reding : "Let them ;floue ;tnd they will 
pre;tch ;tgainst each other; by this Bill they will ilcor- 
porate as being ;tll under one c;damity."' But by 
144 to 78 the Bill w;ts read, though it did hot become 
law until the following session. An indign;tnt Member 
of I)arli;tment once told Cromwell that he would t;tke 
the "sense" of the House ;tgainst some proposl. 
« Very well," said Cromwell, "you shall t;tke the ' sense' 
of the House, and I 'ill tke the 'nonsense,' ;tnd we 
-ill see who tells the most voies." 
In February 1670 the king opeued ;t new session, 
and in March M;trvell wrote a privte ]etter to a rela- 
tive ;tt Bordeaux, in which he "lends his mind ,tt," 
after a fashion forbidden him in his correspondcnce 
with his constituents : -- 

,' DEAR COUSIN, -- . . . YOU know that we having voted 
the King, before (:hristmas, four hundred thousand pounds, 
und no more; ad equiring sevcrely into ill munugemeut, 
and being ready to adjourn ourselves till Febru,ry, his M,jesty, 
fortified by some undertakers of the mea,est of our IIouse, 
threw up all as nothing, and prorogued us from the first of 
December till the fourteenth of February. All that intervul 
there was great and numerous caballing among the courtiers. 
The King also all the while examiued ai council the reports 
from the Commissioners of Accouuts, where they were con- 
tinually discountennced, a.nd treoEted rather as offenders than 
judges. In this posture we met, and the King, bei,g exceed- 
ingly necessitous for money, spoke fo us stylo »i,aci et i»- 
peratorio; und tohl us the inconveniences which ould fall 
on the nation by want of u supply, should hot ly at his door; 
tlmt we must hot revive any discord betwixt the Lords and 
us; tient he himself had examined the uccounts, und round 

 The poet Waller was one of the wittiest speakers the House of 
Commons has ever known. 
L 
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every penny t.o lmve been employed in the war ; and he re- 
commendcd the Scotch union. The Garroway party appered 
with the usuM vigonr, but the country gentlemen appeured 
hot in their true nmnber the first day : so, for want of seven 
voices, the first blow was ugaiust them. When we began to 
talk of the Lords, the King sent lotus alone, md recommended 
a rasure of all proceediugs. The smne thing you know that 
we proposed t first. We presently ordered if, md  ent to 
tell him so the saine day, md to thank him. At coming down, 
(, pret W ridiculous thing!) Sir Thomas Clifford carryed 
8peMer nd Mace, ,nd M1 members ther% into the King's 
cellm', to drink his health. The King sent to [he Lords more 
peremporyly, and they, vih much grmnbling, greed to the 
rasnre. When thc çommissioners of Accounts came before 
u., sometimes we heard them proformâ, but ail falls to dirt. 
The terrible Bill against Conventieles is sent up to the Lords ; 
and we and the Lords, as to the Seoteh bnsyness, have desired 
the King fo naine English Çommissioners to treat, but nothing 
thêy do to be valid, but on a report fo Parliament, and an 
aet fo eonfirm. We are now, as we think, within a week of 
rising. They are making mighty alterations in the Conven- 
tiele Bill (which, as we sent up, is the quintessence of arbitrary 
malice), and sit whole days, and yet proeeed but by inehes, 
and will, at the end, probably afIix a Seoteh clause of the 
King's power in externals. So the rate of the Bill is uneertain, 
but must probably pass, being the priee of money. The King 
toM some eminent eitizens, who applyed to hiln against it, 
that they must address themselves to the Ilouses, that he 
must hot disoblige his friends; and if it had been in the 
power of their friends, he had gone without noney. There 
is a Bill in the Lords to encourage people fo by all the King's 
fee-farm rents; so he is resolved once more fo have money 
enough in his poeket, and lire on the eommon for the future. 
'Fhe great Bill begun in the Lords, and whieh makes more 
ad« than ever any Aet in this Pa.rliament did, is for enabling 
Lord Ro.% long sinee divoreed in the spiritual court, and his 
ehildren declm'ed illegitimate by Aet of Parliament, to marry 
again. Anglesey and Ashly, Mm study and know their 
interests as well as any gentlemen at court, and whose sons 
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have marryed two sisters of Ros, iuheritrixes if he has no 
issue, yet they also drive on the Bill with the gn'eatest vigour. 
The Kiug is for the Bill : the Dukeof York, and ail the Papist 
Lords, and ail the Bishops, except Cosius, Reynolds and 
Wilkins, are against if. They sat all Thursday last, without 
once rising, till ahuost ten af night, in most solemn and 
memorable debate, whether it should be read the second rime, 
or tbrown out. At last, af the question, there were forty-two 
persons and six proxys against if, and forty-one persons and 
fifteen proxys for it. If it had not gone for it, the Lord 
Arlingtou had a power in his pocket from the King to bave 
nulled the proxys, if it had been to the purpose. It was read 
the second rime yesterday, and, on a long debate whether it 
should be committed, it went for the Bill by twelve odds, fit 
persons and proxys. The Duke of York, the bishops, and the 
test of the party, bave entered their protests, on the first day's 
debate, agaiust it. Is hot this fine work ? This Bill must 
corne down to us. If is my opinion that Lauderdale atone 
ear talks to the King of Monmouth, and Buckingham af the 
other of a new Queen. Itis also my opinion that the Kiug 
was never since his coming in nay, ail things considered, no 
King since the Conqaest, so absolutely powerful at home, as 
he is at the present ; nor any Parliament, or places, so cer- 
tainly and constantly supplyed with men of the saine retaper. 
In such a conjuncture, dear Will, what probability is there of 
my doing any thiug to the purpose ? The King would needs 
take the Duke of Albemarle out of his son's hand to bury him 
at his own charges. Itis ahnost three months, and he yet lys 
in the dark unburyed, and no talk of him. He left twelve 
thousand pounds a year, and near two hundred thousaud 
pounds in money. IIis wife dyed some twenty days after 
him ; she layed in state, and was buryed, af ber son's expence, 
in Queen Elizabeth's Chapel. And now, 
Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis. 

" 3[arch 21, 1670." 

This remarkable letter lets us into many secrets. 
The Conventicle Bill is "the price of money." The 
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king's interest in the Roos divorce case was believed 
fo be due fo his own desire fo be quit of a barren and 
deserted wife. 1 Our most religious king had nineteen 
bastards, but no lawful issue. It may seem strange 
that so high a churchman as Bishop Cosiu should have 
taken the view he did, but Cosiu had a strong dash 
of the laymm in his constitution, and was always an 
advocate of divorce, with pernlission fo re-marry, in 
cases of adultery. 
A further and amending Bill for rebuilding the city 
was before the House -- one of eighty-four clauses," the 
longest Bill, perhaps, that ever past in 1)arliament, '' 
says Marvell; but the R.oos Divorce Bill and the Con- 
veuticle Bill proved so exciting in the House of Lords 
that they had little rime for anything else. Union 
with Scotland, nmch desired by the king, but regarded 
with great suspicion by all Parliamentarians, fell fiat, 
though Commissioners were appointed. 
The Conventicle Bill passed the Lords, who tagged 
on fo if a proviso Marvell refers to in his next letter, 
which the Lower Honse somewhat modified by the 
onlission of certain words. Lord Roos was allowed 
fo re-marry. The big London Bill got throngh. 
Another private letter of lIarvell's, of this date, is 
worth reading :-- 

« DEAREST WILL,- I wrote fo you two letters, and payd 
for them from the posthouse here at Westminster; fo which 
] have bad no answer. Perbaps they miscarryed. I sent on 
au answer to tbe only ]errer I received from Bourdeaux, and 
having put it into Mr. Neltborp's hand, I doubt hot but it 
came fo your's. To proceed. The saine day (March 26th 
letter) my letter bore date, there was an extraordinary thing 

1 For a full account of this remarkable case, sec Clarendon's 
Life, iii. 733-9. 
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doue. The King, about ten o'clock, took boat, with Lauder- 
dale only, and two ordiuary atteudants, and rowed awhile as 
towards the bridge, and soon turned back to the Parliament 
stairs, and so went up into the House of Lords, and took his 
seat. Ahnost ail of them were anmzed, but all seemed so; 
aud the Duke of York especially was very much surprized. 
Being sut. he told them it was a privilege he claimed from'his 
aucestors to be present at their deliberations. That there- 
fore, they should not, for his coming, interrupt their debates, 
but proceed, and be covered. They did so. It is true that 
this bas been done long ago, but itis now so old. that itis 
new, and so disused, fhat at any other but so witched a 
time as this, it would have been looked o,1 as au high usurpa- 
tion, and breach of privilege, tIe indeed sut still, fo" the 
nmst part, and iuterposed very little; sometimes a word or 
two. But the most discerning opinion was, that he did herein 
as he rowed for having had his face first to the Conventicle 
Bill, he trned short to the Lord Ross's. So that, indeed, it 
is credible, the lçing, in prospect of diminishing the Duke of 
York's influence in the Lord's IIouse, ia this, or any future 
matter, resolved, and  isely enough at p'esent, to weigh up 
and lighten the Duke's efficacy, by coming himself in person. 
After three or four days continuance, the Lords were very 
we]l used to the Kiug's presence, and sent the Lord Steward 
and Lord Chamberlain, to him, wheu they might wait, as an 
House on him. to render their humble thanks for the honour 
he did them. The hour was appointed them, and they thaked 
him, and he took it well. So this marrer, of such importance 
on all great occasions, seems riveted to them, and us. for the 
future, and fo all posterity. Now the Lord Ross's Bill came 
in order to another debate, and the King present. Neverthe- 
less the debate lasted an entire day; and it passed by very 
few voices. The King has ever since continued his session 
among them, and says itis better than going to a play. In 
this session the Lords sent downto us a proviso  for the King, 

1 "Provided, etc., thut neither this Act nor anything therein 
contained shall extend to invalidate or avoid his Majesty's 
supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs [or to destroy any of his 
Majesty's Æights powrs or pÆerogatives belonging to the 
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hat would have restored him fo all civil or ecclesiastical pre- 
rogatives which his ancestors had enjoyed af any rime since 
the Conquest. There was never so compendious a piece of 
absolute uuiversal tyranny. But the Commons ruade them 
ashamed of it, and retrenched it. The Parliament was never 
embarrassed, beyond recovery. We are ail veual cowards, 
except some few. What ploN of State will go on this interval 
I know hot. There is a new set of justices of peace framing 
through the whole kingdom. The governing cabal, since 
Ross's busyness, are Buckingham, Lauderdale, Ashly, Orrery, 
and Trevor. Not but the other cal)al too bave seemingly 
sometimes their turn. hladam, a out Ki,,g's sister, during the 
King of France's progress in Flauders, is to corne as far as 
Canterbm3-. There will doubtless I)e family comsels then. 
Some talk of a French (ueen fo be lheu inveuted for our 
King. Some talk of a sister of ])(,um«rl; others of a good 
virtuous Protestant hcre at home. The King disavows it; 
yet he bas sayed in publick, he luew hot why a woman nay 
hot be divorced for barrenness, as a man for impotency. The 
Lord Barclay went on 5Ionday last for Ireland. the King  
Newmarket. God keep, and increase you, in ail things.-- 
Yours, etc. 

"April 14, 1670." 

hnperial Crou'n of this realm or at any time exercised by 
himselï or auy of his predecessors Kings or Queeus of Eng- 
land] but that his 5[ajesty his heirs and successors may ïrom 
rime to rime and at all times hereafter exercise and enjoy ail 
such powers and authorities aïoresaid as fully ad amply as 
himself or any of his predecessors bave or might bave doue the 
saine anything in this Act (or any other law statute or usage 
to the contrary) notwithstanding." The words in brackets 
were rejected by the Commons. Sec Parliametary ttistory, 
iv. 446-7. 
1 5Iadame's business is now well known. The .ecret Treaty 
of Dorer was the result of this visit. 



CHAPTER V 

«« THE REHEARSAL TRANSPROSED " 

IT is never easy for ecclesiastical controversy to force 
its way into literature. The importauce of the theme 
will be questioned by few. The ability displayed in 
its illumination can be denied by none. It is the 
temper that usually spoils all. A collection in any 
way approaching conpleteness, of the pamphlets this 
contention has produced in Eugland, would contain 
tens of thousands of volumes; full of curious learning 
and anecdotes, of wide reading and conjecture, of 
shrewdness and wit; yet these books are certainly 
the last we would seek to save from tire or water. 
Could they be piled into scales of moral measure- 
ment a single copy of the I,Mtatio, of the Holy 
Dybg, of the Sabt's Rest, would outweigh them all. 
Man may hot be u religious animal, but he recognises 
and venerates the spirit of religion whenever he per- 
ceives it, and it is u spirit which is apt to evaporate 
amidst the strife of rival wits. Who can doubt the 
sincerity of Milton, when he exclaimed with the sad 
prophet Jeremy, « Woe is me my Mother that thou 
hast borne me a man of strife and contention." 
Marvell's chief prose work, the two purts of T/te 
Reltearsal Tr«sprosed, is a very long pamphlet indeed, 
composed by way of reply to certain publications 
of Samuel Parker, afterwards Bishop of 0xford. 
151 
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Controversially Marvell's book was a great success. 1 
It amused the kiug, delighted the wits, was welcomed, 
if hot read, by the pious folk whose side it espoused, 
whilst its literoEry excellence was sufficient to win, in 
after years, the critical al»l)roval of Swift, whose style, 
though emphatically his owu, bears traces of its toaster 
having given, I will hot say his d,ys and nights, but 
certainly some profitable hours, to the study of Marvell's 
prose. 
Biographers of controversialists seldom do justice to 
the other side. Possibly they do hot read it, and 
]?arker bas been severely handled by my predecessors. 
He was hot an houour to his profession, being, per- 
haps, as good or as bad a representative of the seamy 
side of State Churchism as there is to be round. He 
was the son of a 1)uritan futher, and whilst at WoEdham 
lived by rule, fasting and pruyiug. He took his degree 
in the early part of 1659, and migrating to Trinity 
came under the influence of Dr. Bathurst, then Senior 
Fellow, to whom, so he says in one of his dedications, 
"I owe my first rescue from the chains and fetters of 
au unhappy educatiou."  Anything 1)arker did he 

1 "But the most virulent of ail that writ against the sect was 
Parker, afterwards ruade Bishop of Oxfo<l by King James: 
who was full of satirical vivacity and was considerably learned, 
but was a man of no judgment and of as little virtue, and as 
to religion rather impious : after he had for some years enter- 
taiued the nation with several virulent books writ 'ith much 
life, he was attacked by the ]iveliest droll of the age, who 
writ in a burlesque strain but with so peculiar and entertaining 
a conduct that from the King clown to the tradesman his books 
were read with great pleasure, that hot only humbled Parker 
but the whole party, for the author of the Rehearsal Tras- 
prosed had ail the men of wit (or as the French phrase it all 
the laughers) on his side."--Burnet's History o.f his Own Time. 
 See the dedicatiou to A Free end I»pcrtictl Ce»sure qf the 
htlouick hilosophy, by Sain Parker, A.M., Oxford 1666. 
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did completely, and we next hear of him in London iii 
1665, a nol)leman's chaplain, setting the table in a roar 
by making fmi of his former friends, " mimical way 
of drolling upon the purit.ns." " IIe followed the 
town-life, hunted the best companies and, to polish 
himself from any pedantic roughness, he read and saw 
the plays with much carc and more preparing than 
most of the auditory." In 1667 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I)r. Sheldon,  very mundane person in- 
deed, ruade l'arker his chaplain, and three years lter 
Archdeacon of Canterbtry. tic reached many prefer- 
ments, so tbat, says Mrvell, " his head swell'd like 
my bladder with wind md vapour." He had an active 
peu and a considerable range of snbject. In 1;70 he 
produced" A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie where- 
in the Authority of the Civil 5Iagistrate over the Con- 
sciences of Subjects in Matters of External Religion is 
Asserted ; The Mischiefs and Iuconveniences of Tolera- 
tion are represented and all Pretenses pleaded it behalf 
of Liberty of Cosciece arefully answered." Some one 
instantly took up the cudgels in a pamphlet entitled 
Isolece «td Imptdece Triml»hc»,t , and the fmous 
Dr. Owen also protested in T't]t «td Iocence l'ïdi- 
c«ted. Parker reIAied to Owen in .I Dçfece ad Con- 
timatio qf Ecclesiastical Politie, and in the following 
year, 1672, reprinted a treatise of tishop Bramholl's 
with a preface "shewing what grounds there are of 
Fears and Jealousies of Popery." 
This was the state of the controversy when Marvell 
entered upon it with his Re]tears«l Tratsprosed, a 
fmtastic title he borrowed for no very good reasons 

Parker was a man of some taste, and I bave in my small 
collection a beautifully bound copy of this treatise presented 
by the amhor to Seth Ward, then Bishop of Exeter, and after- 
wards of Salisbury. 
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from the farce of the hour, and a very good farce too, 
the Duke of ]3uckinghans Relearsal which was per- 
formed for the first rime at the Theatre Royal on the 
7th of Iovember 1671, and printed early in 1672. Most 
of us have read Sheridan's Critic belote we read Buck- 
ingham's Relea-rs«l, which is not the way to do justice 
to the earlier piece. Itis a nmtter of literary tradi- 
tiou that the duke had much help in the coml)osition 
of a farce it took ten years to make. lutlcr, Sprat 
and Clifford, the Master of Chartèrhouse are said to 
be co-authors. However this may be the piece was a 
great success, and both [a.rvell ad Parker, I have no 
doubt, greatly eujoyed it, but I cannot think the fornmr 
was wise to stuff his plea for Liberty of (_onscience so 
ftll as he did with the details of a farce. His doing so 
should, at ail events, acquit him of the charge of being 
a sour Puritan. In the Relte(trs«d Bayes (Dryden), vho 
is turned by Sheridan in his adaptatioa of the piece 
into ]Ir. Puff, is ruade to produce out of his locket his 
book of Drmna Commo»2)laces , and the 1)lay proceeds 
(Johson and Smith being S'heridan's Dngle and Sneer) : 

Jolnson. Drama Comonplaces ! pray what's that? 
Bayes. Why, Sir, some certai helps, that we men of Art 
have round it convenient to make use of. 
Johnso. [Iow, Sir, he113 for Wit? 
Bayes. 1, Sir, that's my position. And I do here averr, 
that no man yet the Sun e'er shone upon, bas parts suf- 
ficient to furtfish out a Stage, except it be with the he]p 
of these my rttles. 
Jolsot. Vhat are those Rules, I pray? 
B«yes. Vhy, Sir, my first Rttle is the lule of Transver- 
sion, or Regula Dtqlex, changing Verse into Prose, or 
l'rose into Ver, alter»ati,e as you please. 
Smitl. Ilow's that, Sir, by a Rule, I pray ? 
Bayes. Why, thus, Sir; nothing more easy he under- 
stood: I take a Book in my hand, either at home, or 
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elsewhere, for that's all one if there be any Wit in 't, 
as there is no Book but bas some, I Tra»sverse it; that 
is, if it be l)rosc put it iuto Verse (but ihat takes up 
some rime), if it be Verse, put it ito l'rose. 
Johson. Mcthinks Mr. B,yes, ihat lmtting Verse into 
l'rose should be callcd Transprosing. 
Bayes. By my troth a very good Notion, and hereafter if 
shall be so." 

Marvell mtst be taken to have meant by his title 
that he saw some resemblance between l'arker and 
Bayes, and, indeed, he says he does, md gives tlmt 
as one of his excuses for calling l'arker Bayes all 
through : -- 
"But before I commit myself to the dangerous depths of 
his Discourse which I an now upon thc brink of, i would 
with his leave, make a motion ; that instead of Author I may 
henceforth indifferently well call him Mr. Bayes as oft as I 
shall see occasion. And that first because he has no naine, 
or at least will hot ow» it, though he himself writes under 
the greatest security, and gives us the first letters of other 
men's names before he be asked them. Secondly, because he 
is, I perceive, a loyer of elegancy of style and can endtu'e no 
man's tautologies but his own ; and therefore I would not 
distaste him with too frequent repetition of one word. But 
chiefly because Mr. Bayes and he do very much symbolise, 
in their understandings, in their expressions, in their humour, 
i their contempt and quarrclling of allothers, thoughof their 
own profession." 
But j ustice must be done even to Parker before handing 
him over to the Tornentor. What were his positions ? 
He was a coarse-fibred, essentially irreligious fellow, the 
accredited author of the reply to the question "What is 
the best body of Divinity ?" "That which would help 
a man to keep a Coach and six horses," but he is a lucid 
and vigorous writcr, knowing very well that he had to 
steer his ship through a narrow and dangerous channel, 
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avoiding Hobbism on the .one side and tender con- 
sciences on the other. Each generation of State 
Churchmeu has the saine task. The chmmel remains 
to-day just as if ever did, with Scylla and Charybdis 
presiding over their rocks asofold. Hobbes's Leri«than 
appeared in 1651, and in 16ï0 both his philosophy and 
his statecraft were fashionable doctrine. Ail really 
pious people called Hobbes an Atheist. Teclmically 
he was nothing oï the sort, but it moEtters little what 
he was technically, sinee no plain nlan who cml read 
can doubt that Hobbes's enthronement of the State 
was the dethronement of God: 

"Seeing then tbat in every Christian commonwealth the 
civil sovereign is the supreme factor to whose charge the 
whole flock of his subjects is commifted, and consequently 
that itis by his authority tbat all other pastors are ruade and 
have power fo teuch ald perform all other pastoral offices, it 
followetb also that if is from the civil sovereign that all other 
pa.stors derive their right of teaching, preaching and otber 
functious pertaining to that office, and that they are but his 
miaisters in the saine way as the magistrates of towns, judges 
in Court of Justice and comma.nders of assizes are all but 
ministers of bim that is the magistrate of the whole common- 
wealth, judge of all causes and conlmander of the whole 
militia, which is always the Civil Sovereiga. And the reason 
hereof is hot because they that teach, but because they that 
are to learn, are his subects."--(The Let'iatha», Itobbes's 
Eglish iVorks (Molesworth's Edition), vol. iii. p. 539.) 
Hobbes shirks nothing, and asks himself the ques- 
tion, What if a king, or a senate or other sovereign 
person forbid us to believe in Christ ? The answer 
given is, "such forbiddiug is of no effect; because 
belief and unbelief never follow men's commands." 
But suppose "we be commmded by out la.wful prince 
to say with out tongue we believe hot, must we obey 
sach command?" Here Hobbes u little hesitates to 
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say outright "Yes, you must"; but he does say 
" whatsoever a subject is compelled to do in obedience 
to his own Sovereign, and doth if hot in order to his 
own nind, but in order to the laws of his country, 
that action is uot his, but his Sovereign's- nor is it 
that he in this case dcaicth Christ before men, but his 
Governor and the 1oEw of his country." Hobbes then 
luts the case of a Mahomedau subject of u Christian 
Commonwealth who is required under pain of death 
tobe presentat the Divine Service of the Christiau 
Church--what is he to do ? If, says tIobbes, you say 
he ought to die, then you authorise all private men to 
disobey their princes in maiutenance of their religion, 
true or false, and if you say the Mahomedan ought to 
obey, you adroit Hobbes's proposition and ought to 
consent tobe yourself bound by it. (Sec Hobbes's 
Egll.h Wo'ks, iii. 493.) 
The Church of England, though anxious both to 
support the kiug and suppress the Dissenters, could 
hot stomach Hobbcs; but if it could hot, how was it 
to deal with Hobbes's question, "if it is ecer right to 
disobey your lawful prince, who is to determine whe 
it is right ? " 
t'arker seeks to grapple with this difficulty. He 
disowns Hobbes. 

,' When men have once swallowed this principle, that 
Munkind is free ïrom all obligations antecedent to the laws 
of the Commonealth, and that the Will of the Sovereign 
Power is the only measure of Good and Evil, they proceed 
suitably to its consequences to beiieve tbat o Religion tan 
ohtain the force of law till it is established as stch by 
supreme authority, thut the II«»ly Scripttres were uot lws to 
a,,y mn till they were eujoyn'd by the Christian Magistrate, 
and that if the Sovereigu Power wonld declarc the Alcoran to 
be Cauonic,l Scripture, if would be as mach thc Wç)rd of 
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God as the Four Gospels. (See Hobbes, vol. iii. p. 366.) So 
that all Religions are in reality nothing but Cheats and im- 
postures to awe the common people to obedience. And 
therefore althougb Princes may wisely make use of thc foibles 
of Religion to serve their own turns npon the silly multitude, 
ver 'tis below their wisdom fo be seriously concerned them- 
selves for such fooleries." (Parker's Ecc. Politie, p. 137.) 
As against this fashionable Hobbism, Parker pleads 
Conscience. 

" *hen auything/bat is apparently and intrinsicully evil 
is the Matter of a lluman Law, whether if be of a Civil or 
Ecc]esiastical concern, here God is to be obeyed rather than 
M;tn." 

He forcibly adds :  
"Those who would take off fron the Consciences of Men 
ail obligations antecedent to those of IIuman Laws, instead 
of making the power of Princes Suprelne, Absolute and 
controllable, tlley utterly enervate ail their authority, and 
set their subjects ai perfect liberty from all their colnmands. 
For if we once relnove ail the antecedent obligations of Con- 
science and Religion, Men will no further be bound fo submit 
to their laws than only as thelnselves shall see eonvenient, 
and if they are under no other restraint it will be their 
wisdom fo rebel as off as if is their interest." (Ecc. Politie, 
pp. 112-113.) 
But though when dealing with Hobbes, Parker thinks 
fit to assert the claires of conscience so strongly, when 
he bas to grapple with those who, like the immortal 
atlthor of Tle Pilgrim's Progress, "devilishly and per- 
nicionsly abstained from coming to Church," and 
upheld "unlawful Meetings and Conventic]es," his 
tone alters, and it is hard to distinguish his position 
from that of the philosopher of Malmesbury. 
Parker's argument briefly sated, and as lnuch as 
possible in his own vlgorous language, cornes to this : 
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There is and always must be a competition between 
the prerogative of the l'rince or St,te and that of 
Conscience, whicl on this occasion is detined as « every 
private m,n's own judgment and persuasion of things." 
« Do subjects rebel against their Sovereigu ? Tis Con- 
scieme that takes up OErms. Do they murder Kings ? 
'Tis under the conduct of Conscience. Do they 
scpumte from the communion of the Church ? 'Tis 
Conscience that is the Schismatick. Everything 
that , man h a mind tois his Conscience." (Ecc. 
l",»litie, 1 ). 6.) 
How is this competition to be resolved? Parker 
answers in exact langu,ge which vould lmve met with 
John Austin's warm approval. 
"The Supreme Govermncnt of every Commonwealth, 
'herever it is lodged, nmst of necessity be universal, absolute 
and uncontrollable. For if it be limited, it may be con- 
trolled, but 'ris a thick and 1)alpable contradiction to call 
such a pot'er supreme in tiret whatever controls it must as to 
that case be its Superior. And therefore affairs of Religion 
being so strongly influential upon affairs of State, they must 
be as ,mcontrollably subject to the Supreme Power as all 
other Civil concerns." (Ecc. Politie, p. 27.) 
If the magistrate may moEke penal laws against 
swearing and blasphemy, why not as to rites and 
ceremonies of public worship ? (39.) Devotion to- 
wards God is a virtue akin to gratitude to man; 
religion is a branch of morality. The Puritans' talk 
abott grace is a mere imposture, (76) which extracts 
from Parker vehement language. \Vhat is there to 
make such a fuss about ? he cries. \Vhy cannot yo 
corne to Church ? You are left free to thbtk what you 
like. Your secret thoughts are your own, but living 
as you do i society, and knowing as you must how, 
unless the 1,w iaterferes "every opiion nmst make 
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a sect, and every sect a faction, and every faction 
when it is able, a war, and every war is the cause of 
God, and the cause of God cn never be prosecuted 
with too mach violence" (16), why cannot you con- 
form to a form of worship which, though it does hot 
profess to be prescribed in ull particulars, contains 
lothing actuully forbidden in the Scriptures ? What 
authority lmve Dissenters for singing psahns in mette ? 
" 1Vhere has our Saviour or his Apostles enjoined a 
directory for public worship ? Wht Scripture coin- 
mand is there for the tltree significmt ceremonies of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, riz. that the whole 
congregation should take it (1) uncovered, (2) stand- 
ing, (3) with their right had liït ni» bare" (18OE), and 
SO on. 
In answer to the objection that the civil magistrate 
might establish a worship in its own nature sinful and 
sensual, Parkr replies it is not in the least likely, and 
the risk must be run. " Our enquiry is to find out the 
best way of settling the world that the state of things 
adroit of  if indeed mankind were infallible, this con- 
troversy were at an end, but seeing that all men are 
liable to errors and mistakes, and seeing that there is 
an absolute necessity of a supreme power in all public 
affairs, our question (I sa),) is, What is the most 
prudent and expedieut way of settling them, hot that 
possibly might be, but that really is. And this (as I 
have already sufilciently proved) is to devolve their 
management on the supreme civil power which, though 
it may be imperfect and liable to errors and mistakes, 
yet 'ris the least so, and is a mach better way to attai 
public peace and tranquillity than if they were left to 
the ignorance and folly of every private man" (212). 
I now feel that at least I have done Parker full 
justice, but as so far I have hardly given an example 
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of his familiar style, I must fiud room for two or thre 
final quotations. The thing Parker hated most in tho 
world was a Teder Coscieace. He protests against tle 
weakness which is content with passing penal laws, 
but does hot see them carried out for fear of wounding 
these trumpery tender consciences. "Most men's 
minds or consciences are weak, silly and ignoran 
things, acted by fond and absurd principles and im- 
posed upon by their vices and their passions." (7.) 
"However, if the obligation of laws must yield fo thut 
of a tender conscience, how iml»regnably is every nmn 
that h,ns a mind to disobey armed against all the com- 
mands of his snperiors. :No authority shall be ble 
to govern him ïarther thm he himself pleases, and if 
he dislike the 1,w he is sufficiently excused (i68). 
A weak conscience is the product of a weak under- 
standing, and he is u very subtil mm that can find 
the differeuce between a tender hea.d and a tender 
conscience (269). It is a glorious thing to surfer for a 
tender conscience, and therefore if is easy and natural 
ïor some people to affect some little scruples against 
the commands of authority, thereby to make them- 
selves obnoxious to some little penalties, and then 
what godly men are they that are so ready fo be 
punished for a good conscience" (2ï8). "The voice 
of the publick law cannot but drown the uncertain 
whispers of a tender conscience; all its scruples are 
hushed and silenced by the commands of authority. 
It dares hot whilnper when that forbids, and the nod 
of a prince awes it into silence and submission. But 
if they dare to murmur, and their proud stomachs will 
swell against the rebukes of their superiors, then there 
is no remedy but the rod nd correction. They must 
be chastised out of their peevishness and lashed into 
obedience (305). The doctor concludes his treatise 
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with the words alwys dear to men of fluctuating 
opinions, ' What I have written, I have written '" (326). 
Whilst I',rker was writing this book in his sntg 
qurters in the Archbishop's palace at Lambeth, 
Bunyn was in prison in Bedford for refusing to take 
the communion on his knees in his parish ehureh ; nd 
Dr. Manton, who had been offered the Denery of 
Rochester, was in the Gare itouse l'tison under the 
Five Mlle Act. 
The first part of 77e Relearsal Trc«sp'osed, though its 
sub-title is « Animadversions upon a late book intituled 
a Preface shewing vh,t grounds there are of Fe,rs and 
Jelousies of Popery," deals after 3[arvell's own fshion 
with all three of Parker's books, the Ecclesi«stic«d Politie 
the Bt'«»ltall P'ef«ce, and the Defence qf the Ecclesias- 
tical Politie. It is by no lnens so esy to give  fair 
notion of the Rehe«rsal Tt'¢t.l»t'osed in  short compass, 
as it was of Parker's line of rgument. The parson 
wrote more closely thon the Member of Parliament. 
I cunnot give a better description of Marvell's methocl 
than in Prkers own words in his preface to his 
_Reproof to the _Rehearsal Trasl»'osed , which ppeared 
in 1673 and gve rise fo Mnrvell's second prt:-- 
"When," writes Parker, " I first condemned myself to the 
drudgery of this Reply, I intended nothing but a serious pro- 
secution of my Argument, and to let the World see that it is 
hot reading lti.stories or Plays or Gazettes, nor going on 
pilgrimage to Genevu, nor learning French and Itlian, nor 
passing the Alps, nor being , cunning Gamester that can 
qulify u mau to discourse of Consciece and Ecclesiastical 
Policy ; in that it is not capping our Argument with a story 
thut will answer if, nor clapping an apothegm upon an assertion 
that will prove it, nor stringing up Proverbs and Similitudes 
upon one another that will make up a Coherent Discourse." 
Allowing for bits this is no unfir account of 
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Marvell's method, a.nd it was just because this was 
Marvell's method th,nt he succeeded so well in amusing 
the king md in pleasing the town, and tha.t he may 
still be rea.d by those who love reading with a fair 
nmasure of intcrest and enjoyment. 
Yitty and humorous men are always af u dis- 
advantage except oa the stage. The hum-drum is the 
style for Englishmen. Bisho i Burnet calls Marvell 
", droll," l'arker, who was tobe a bishop, calls him 
"a buffoon." Marvell is occasionally humorous a.d 
hot infrequently carries  jest beyond the limits of 
becoming mirth; but he is more oïten gra.ve. Yet 
when he is, his gravity w,ns treated either as one of 
his feebler jokes or as an impertinence. But as itis 
his wit alone that bas kept him alive he need hot be 
pitied overmuch. 
The substance of Mrvell's reply to Parker, apart 
altogether from its by-play, is tobe round fi passages 
like the following :  

"IIere if is that after so great a excess of wit, he thinks 
fit fo t,nke a ]ulep aad re-settle hs brah and the government. 
IIe grows as serious as 'tis possible for a madman, and pre- 
teds to sum-up the whole state of the controversy with the 
lonconformists. Aud fo be sure he wil] make the story as 
plausible for himself as he may; but therefore it was that I 
h,nve before so particularly quoted aud bonnd him up with 
his own words as fast as such a Proteus could be pinion'd. 
For he is as waxen as the first m,ntter, aad no form cornes 
,nmiss to him. Every change of posture does either alter his 
opinion or vary the expression by -hich we should judge of 
it; and sitting he is of one mind, and standing of ,nnother. 
Therefore I take myself the less cocern'd to fight with a 
'indmill like Qtixote ; or to whip a gig as boyes do ; or with 
the lacqueys at Clmring-Crossor Liacolu's-Im-Fields to play 
at the Vheel of Fortaae ; lest I should fall ito the hands of 
my Lord Chier-Justice, or Sir Edmond Godfrey. The truth 
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is, in short, and let Bayes make more or less of it if he can, 
Bayes had at first built-up such a stupendous nagistrate as 
never was of God's making. IIe had put all princes upon the 
rack to stretch them to his dimension. Aad as a straight 
line continued grows a circle, he had given them so infinite a 
power, that if was extended unto hnpotency. For though he 
fotmd if hot till it was too lute in the canse, yet he felt it all 
along (which is the understanding of brutes) in the effect. 
For lence it is tiret he so often complains that I»rincesknow 
hot aright that snpremacy over consciences, to which they 
were so lately, since their deserting the Church of Rome, 
restored; that in most Nations government was hot rightly 
mderstood, and many expressions of that nature: whereas 
iadeed the marrer is, that princes bave always found that 
uncontroulable govermnent over cosciece to be both unsufe 
and impracticable. IIe had run himse]f here to a staud, and 
perceived that there was a God, there was Scrpture; the 
magistrate himself had a conscience, and must ' take cure that 
he did hot en]oyn thigs apparently evil.' Bt after all, he 
finds himself again at the saine stand here, and -s rua uI» to 
the wall by an angel. God, md Scripture, and conscience 
'ill hot let him go further  but he owns, that if the mugis- 
trate en]oyus things apparently evil, the subject may bave 
liberty to remonstrate. What shall he do, then ? for it is too 
glorious an enterprize to be abandoned at the first rebuffe. 
Why, he gives us a new traaslation of the Bible, and a new 
commentary ! He saith, that teadeness of coascience might 
be allowed in a Church o be constituted, hot in a Church 
constituted already. That tenderness of conscience and scaa- 
dal are ignomuce, pride, and obstiuacy. He saith, the Non- 
conformists should conununicate with lim till they have 
clear evidence that it is evil. Ths is a civil way indeed of 
gahing the question, to perswade men that are unsatisfied, to 
be satisfied till they be dissatisfied. He threatens, he rails, 
he ]eers them, if it were possible, out of all their consciences 
and honesty; and finding that 'ill hot do, he calls out the 
magistrate, tells him these men are hot fit to live; there can 
be no security of goverament wkile they are in being. Bring 
out the lillories, whilping-posts , gallies (=galleys), rods, 
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and axes (which are ratio ultima cleri, a clergyman's last 
argument, ay and his first too), and pull in pieces all the 
Trading Corporations, those nests of Faction and Sedition. 
This is a faithful accouut of the sure and intention of all his 
undert,uking, for which, I confess, he was as pick'd a re`un ,us 
could bave been employed or found out in a 'hole king- 
dome; but it is so much too hard a task for any man to 
atchieve, thEt no goose but would grow giddy with it."  
In reply to what :Parker had written about the 
unreasonable fuss ruade by the Dissenters over the 
"two or three symbolical ceremonies" called sacra- 
ments, Marvell says: 
"They (lhe Nonconformists) complain that these ihings 
should be imposed on tl,em with so high a penalty as want 
nothig of a sacr`ulnent,l nature but divine iustitntion. And 
because a hlllnll institution is herein ruade of equal force to 
a divine institution therefore it is that they are aggrieved .... 
For without thesign of the Cross our Church 'ill hot rcceive 
any one iu Bal)tism ; as also without kneeling no man is 
suffered to corne to the Conmmnion .... But here, I say, 
then is their (the Nonconforlnists') main exception that things 
indifferent and that h.ve no proper sign`uture or significancy 
fo that purpose should by conllnalld be ruade conditions of 
Church-communion. I h,nve many times wished for peace- 
ableness' sake that they had a greater latitude, bnt if, unless 
they should stretch their consciences till they tear again, they 
cmmot conform, what renedy? For ] must confess that 
Christians have a better right .and title to the Church and to 
the ordinances of God there, than the Author hath to his 
surplice .... Bishop Bralnhall saith, ' I do profess to all the 
'orld that the transforming of indifferent opinionsinto neces- 
sary articles of faith hath been that isaa lam'i«s or cursed 
bay tree, the cause of all our brawling and contention.' That 
which he saw in marrer of doctrine, he would not discern in 
discipline .... It is true and very piously done that our 
Chlrch doth declare that the kneeliug at the Lord's Supper 
is hot enjoined for adoration of those elements and concerning 

 Grosart, vol. iii. pp. 145-8. 
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the other ceremonies as belote. But the Romauists (from 
whom we hure them and who said of old we would corne fo 
fced ou their meat as well as e.nt of their porridge) do offer us 
here ma,y a fair declartttiou ad distinction in very weighty 
ma|rets to which mvertheless the conscience of out Church 
bath hot complyed. But i this particular marrer of keeling 
vhich came in fi's with the doctrine of transubstatiation, 
thc Ro,uish ('h«rch do reproach us with fiat idolatry, in that 
we. uot believiug the real wesence in the bmad and wiue, yet 
do pay fo somethiug or other the saine adoration. Snppose 
the ancient pagans had decl«red to the primitive Christians 
tiret the offerings of some graines of incense was only fo per- 
fume the room- de» you thiuk the Christians would bave 
palliated so fir tmd colluded with their consciences? There- 
fore althongh the Clmrch do consider herself so much as 
hot to airer her mode uuto the fashion of others, yet I cannot 
see why she ought to exclude those from communion whose 
weaker consciences camot, for fear of scaudal, step further."  
With Parker's thunders and threats of the authority 
of princes and states, Marvell deals more in the mood 
of a statesman than of a philosopher, more as a man of 
affairs than as a jurist. He deplores the ferocity of 
Parker's tone and that of a certain number of the 
clergy. 
"Why is if," he asks, "that this kind of clergy should 
alays be and have beea for the most precipitate, brutish, 
and saugainary counsels? The former Civil War caunot 
make then wise, nor his Majesty's happy return good-natared, 
but they are still for rumfing things up unto the saine ex- 
tremes. The softness of the Universities where they bave 
been bre,l, the gentleness of Christianity, in which they h,ve 
been nurtured, bath but ex,sperated their nature, and they 
seem to have contracted no idea of wisdom but what they 
learnt at school-- thepedautryof Whipping. For whether 
it be or no that he clergy are hot so well fitted by educa- 
tion as others for political affairs I know hot, though I 
should r,ther thiuk they have advautage above others, and 

1 Grosart, vol. iii. pp. 155-9. 
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even if they would but keep to their Bibles, might make the 
best Ministers of State in the world; yet itis genemlly 
observed that thigs miscarry under their government. If 
there be any council more precipitate, more violent, more 
extreme than other, itis theirs. Truly, I think the reason 
th:t God does hot bless thcm i affairs of State is because 
he never intçndcd them for tlut employmcnt."  
Of Archbishop Laud and Charles the First, h[arvell 
says :-- 
"I ara confident the Bishop studied to do both God and his 
Majesty good service ; but alas, how utterly was ho mstaken. 
Though so lçarned, so pions, so wise a man, he scem'd to know 
nothing heyond Cercmomes, Armen]auism, and Mainwaring. 
With that ho begun, with that ended, uud thcrcby dcform'd 
the whole reign of the best prince that ever wielded the 
Eglish sceptre. For his late Majesty, being a prince truly 
pions md religious, was therefore the more inclined to esteem 
and favour the clergy. And thence, though himself of u most 
exquisite understandiug, yet he could hot trust it better thuu 
i thir treatmeut. Where every mau is best ut his owu 
post, and so the preacher in the pnlpit." u 
Kings, hIarvell points out to Parker must take 
wider views than parsons. 
""Tis hot with them as with you. You have but one cure 
of souls, or perhaps two us being a nobleman's chaplain» to 
look after, ad if you ruade conscience of discharging them as 
you onght, you would find you had work sufficient without 
writing your ' Ecclesiastical Policies.' But they are the in- 
Culuhents of whole kiugdoms, and the rectorship of the 
commol people, the nobility, and even of the clergy. The 
care I say of all this rests on them, so that they are fain to 
condescend to many things for peace sake and the quiet of 
mankind that your proud heurt would break before it xvould 
beud to. They do uot think fit fo require any thing thut is 
impossible, unnecessary or wanton of their people, but are fain 
to consider the very temper of the climate iu which they lire, 
[e constitution and laws under which they have been formerly 

1 Grosart, vol. iii. pp. 170, 210-1.  Grosart» vol. iii. p. 211. 
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bred, and upon all occasions to give them good words and 
humom" them like children. They reflect upon the histories 
of former rimes and the prescrit transactioas to regu]ate them- 
selves by in every circumstance .... They (Kings) do hot 
thiak fit to command things uanecessary." 1 
These extracts however fatal to hIarvell's traditional 
reputation in the eighteenth century as u l'tritan and 
u Republican, call for no apology. 
Au example of Marvell's Interludes ought to be 
given. There are many to choose from. 
"There 'as a worthy divine, not many years dead. vho in 
his younger tique, being of a facetious aud unlucky humour, 
was commonly known by the naine of Tom Tripler; he was 
brought up at Paul's school mder a severe toaster. Dr. Gill, 
and from thelce ho went to the Uuiversity. There he took 
liberty (as 'ris usual with those that are emancipated from 
cl,ool) to tel tales and make tl,e discipline ridiculous under 
hich he was bred. Btt hot suspectiag the doctor's intelli- 
gence, coming once to town l,e went in full school to give him 
a visite and expected no less than to get a play dav for his 
former acquaintances. But instead of that he found himself 
hors'd up i, a trice, though he appeal'd in vain to tle privi- 
ledges of tbe University, pleaded oddtus and invoked the 
mercy of the spectators, lgor was be let down till the toaster 
had planted a grove of birch iu his back-side for tbe terrour 
and publick example of all waggs tbat divulge the secrets of 
P'iscia and make merr.v with their teachers. This stuck so 
w]tl Tripler that all his life-time he uever forgave the doctor, 
bat sent him every New Year's ride an anniversary ballad to 
a new tune, and so in his turn avenged himself of his jerking 
pedagogue." " 
]\Iarvell's gaine of picquet with a parson plays such 
a part in t'arker's Reproofto the Reliearsal Traasl»'osed 
that it deserves to be meltioned :  
"'Tis not very many years ago that I used to play at 
picket ; there was a getleman of your robe, a dignitory of 

 Gros«rt, vol. iii. p. 171.  Grosart, vol. iii. p. 63. 
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Lincoln, very well known and rem,mbered i the ordinarles, 
but being ot long since dcad, I will save his naine. Now I 
used to play pieces, and this gentlcman would always go half- 
a-crown with me ; and so ail the while he sate on my hand he 
very honestly 'gerce the sign'so that I was always stre to 
lose. I afterwards discovered it, bnt of ail the money that 
ever I was cheated of in my lire, none ever vexed me so as 
what I lost by his occasion."  
There is no need to pursue the controversy further. 
If is still unsettled. 
l'arker's Rel»'oof, published in 1673, is less argu- 
mentative and naturally enough more personal than 
the Ecclesi(tstical Politie. Any use I now make of if 
will be purely biographical. Let us see Andrew 
Marvell depicted by an angry parson -- hot in passages 
of mere abuse, as e.g. "Thon dastard Craven, thon 
Swad, thoa Mushroom, thon coward in heart, word 
and deed, thon Judas, thon Crocodile" ; for epithets 
such as these are of no use to a biographer -- but in 
places where 5[arvell is af least nlade to sit for the 
portrait, however ill-natured. 
,, And if I would study revenge I could easily bave reqnited 
you with the Novels of a certain Jack Gentleman, that was 
born of pure parents nd bred among cabin-boys, and sent 
from school to the University nd from the University to the 
Gaming Ordinaries, but the young man, being easily rooked 
by the ohl Gamesters, he was sent abroad to gain courage and 
experience, and beyond sea saw the Bears of Berne ami the 
large race of Cpons t Geneva, and a great many fine sights 
beside, and so returned honle as accomplished as he ent out, 
tries his fortune once nore at the Ordinaries, plays too high 
for  gentleman of his private condition, nd so is af length 
cheated of all af Picquet." . . . "And now to conclude ; is it 
hot sad thing thata well-bred and fashionable gentleman tht 
has frequented Ordinries, tlmt hs worn ['erukes and [uffs 
and Pantaloons and was once Master of  Watch, tht bus 

 Grosart, vol. iii. p. 198. 
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travelled abroad and seen as many men aud countries as the 
famous Vertuosi, Sorbier and Coriat. that has heard the City 
Lit)as roar, that has past the AIps aud seen all the Tredescin 
rarities and old stones of Italy, that has sut i, the Fort)hyric 
Chair at Rome, that can describe the methods of the Elections 
of Pol)es ad tell stories of the tricks of Cardinals, that bas 
been empl»yed i Embassies abroad and acqainted with In- 
trigms of ,tate at home, that bas read l'lays and Ilistories 
and (;azettes ; that I say a Gent]eman tlms accomplihed and 
embcllished within ad  ilhoat and all over, should ever lire 
to that unh,pi)y dotage as at last fo dishonottr his grey hairs 
and his venerable age u ith such childish and iml)otent endea- 
voars at  it and buffoonery."--(Repro«; pp. 270, 274-5.) 
]I.rvell was very little over fifty years of his age 
at this time, nor is ])arker's portrait fo be regarded 
as truthf(tl in auy other particular--yet something 
of a man's character my be discovered by noticing 
the w.y he is abused by those who want to abuse him. 
Mal'vell, though no orator, or eveu debater, was the 
stuff of which controversialists are ruade. Iii a letter, 
priiited in the Dtke of Portlaiid's pal»ers , aiid dated 
]Iy 3, 1673, he writes :  
" Dr. Parker will be out the next week. I have seen it 
already three hundred and thirty pages md it will be much 
more. (It was rive hundred twenty-eight pages.) I perceive 
by what I bave read that it is the rudest book, one or other, 

 For a still more unfriendly sketch of Andrew Marvell by 
the saine spiteful hand, see Parker's llistoT of his Own Tie, 
a posthumous work, first published in Latin in 1726, and in 
an English Translation by Thom«s gYewlin in 1727. This book 
contaias an interesting emlmeration of the numerous con- 
spiracies against the lire and throne of Carles the Second 
during the earlier part of his reign, a panegyric upon Archbishop 
Sheldon and plentiful abuse of Andrew Marvell. Parker died 
in unhappy circumstnces (see hlacaulay's History, vol. ii. p. 205), 
but he left behind him a pious nonjuring son, and his grandson 
founded the famous publishing firm at Oxford. 
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that ever was published, I may say since the first invention of 
1)riting. Although it handles tue so roughly, yet I ara hot 
af all anated by it. But I must desire the advice of some 
few friends to tell me whether it will be proper for me and in 
what way to answer it. IIovever I will for mine own private 
satisfaction forthwith draw up an answer that shall have as 
nmch of spirit and solidity in it as my ability will afford and 
the age we lire in will endure. I am, if I may say it with 
reverence, drawn in I hope by a good Providence to inter- 
meddle on a noble and high argument. But I desire that all 
the discourse of my friends may run as if no answer ought to 
be expected to so scurrilous a book."-- (Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Portlmd P«pers, iii. 337.) 
The title-page of the Second Part of the Rehearsal 
Trausl»'oseà is  curiosity :  

TIIE 

REHEARSALL 

TIA:N SPROS'D: 

The SECOND PART. 

Occasioned by Two Letters : The first Printed 
by a nameless Author, Intituled, A 
Reproof, etc. 
The Second Letter left for me at a Friends 
House, Dated Nov. 3, 1673. Subscribed 
J. G. and concludiug with these words; 
If ¢hou darest to Print or Publish any 
Lie or Libel against Doctor Parker, By 
the Eternal God I wi]l cut thy Throat. 

Answered by ANDREW IARVEL. 

LONDON, 
Printed for Nathaniel Ponder at the Peacock 
in Chancery Lane near Fleet-Street, 1673. 
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The Second Part is au exceedingly witty though too 
lengthy a performance. Marvell's "companion pic- 
ture" of Parker is full of lnatter, and of the very 
spirit of the times. Some of if muet be given : -- 

"But though he came of a good mother, he had a very ill 
sire. IIe was a mau bred toward the Law, and betook him- 
self, as his best practice, to be a sub-committee-man, or, as 
the stile tan, one of the Assistant Committee iii Northampton- 
sbire. In the rapine of that employmeut, and what he got by 
picking the teeth of his masters, he sustain'd himself till he 
had raked together some little estate. And then, being a 
man for the purpose, and that had begun his fortune out of 
the sequestratiou of the estates of the King's Part-y, he, to 
perfect it the more, proceeded to take away their lires ; hot 
in the hot and military way (which dimiuishes always the 
offence), but iii the cooler blood and sedentary executiou of 
an IIigh Court of Justice. Accordingly he was preferr'd to 
be one of that uun,ber that gave sentence agaiust the three 
Lords, Capel, IIolland, and IIamilton, who were beheaded. 
By this learning lu the Law he became worthy of the degree 
of a serjeant, and sonmtimes to go the Circuit, till for mis- 
demeanoï he was petition'd against. But for a taste of his 
abilities, and the more to reingratia.te himself, he printed, in 
the year 1650, a very remarkable Book, called  The Goveru- 
nient of the People of Englaud, preeedent aud present the 
saine. Ad subscribentes cofirmandum, Dubitantes informan- 
du»z, Opponentes concincendum ; and underneath 3Iulta 
rident«r qtae non surir, multa stnt quae non videntm'. 
Under that ingraven two hands joyn'd, with the motto, Ut 
uniamur; and beneath a sheaf of arrows, with this device, 
Vis unita .fortior; and to conclude, Concor, lia par«ae res 
crescunt discordht àilabuntur.' A most hieroglyphical title, 
and suflàcient fo bave supplied the mautliugs and atchieve- 
ments of the family I By theseparents he was sent to Oxford, 
with intention fo brêed him up to the ministry. There in a 
sho t tmm hê enter d hxmself mto the compa.ny of some youug 
students who were used fo fast and pray weekly together; 
but for their refecion fed sometimes on broth, from whence 
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they were commonly called Grewellers ; only if was observed 
that he vas vont still fo l?ut more graves than all th test in 
his porridge. And after that he pick'd acquaintance hot only 
with the brothcrhood at Wadham Colledge, but vith th e sister- 
hood too, af auother oh! Elsiheth's, one Elizaheth IIampton's, 
a plain devout woman, where he train'd himself np in hearing 
their serinons and prayers, receiving also the Sacrament in the 
house, till he had gai'd suc| proficience, that he too began to 
exeise in that Meeting, and was esteem'd one of the pre- 
ciousest young men in the University. But 'hen tlms, after 
several years' approbation, he was even ready to have taken 
the charge, hot of an ' admiring drove or heard,' as he now 
calls them, but of a flock upo[i him, by great misfortme tbe 
King came in by the miraculots providence of God, influenc- 
ing the distractions of some, the good affections of others, and 
the -eariness of all towards that happy Restatration, after so 
many sufferings, t.o his regal cro'n an'd dignity. Neverthe- 
less he broke hot off )et from his former habittldes; and 
though it 'ere now [oo late fo obviate this inconvenience, yet 
he toersisted as far asin him was-- that is, by praying, cabal- 
ling. and discot, rsing--to obstrlct the restoring of the epis- 
copal government, revenues, and authority. Insomt,ch that, 
finding himself discounten anced on those accounts by the th en 
Varden of Wadham, he shifted colledges fo Trinity, and, 
vhen there, went away 'ithout his degree, scrtpling, for- 
sooth, the Snbscriptio then required. From thence he came 
fo London, where he spent a considerable time in creeping 
into ail corners and companies, horoscoping up and do'n con- 
cerning the duration of the Government; not considering 
anything as best, bt, t as most lasting and most profitable. 
And after havig many times cast a figure, he at last satisfyed 
himself that the Episcopal Govermnent -ould endure as long 
as this Ki,g lived; and from thence forward cast about how 
to be admitted into the Church of England, and find the high- 
way to her preferments. I, order to this he daily enlarged. 
hot only his conversation, but his conscience, ad was lnadc 
free of some of the town-vices; imagining, like h[uleusses 
King of Tunis (fo" I take witness that on ail occasions I treat 
him rather above his quality than otherwie), that hy hiding 
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himself among the onions, he should escape being traced by 
his perfumes. Ignorant and mistaken man, that thought if 
necessary fo part with any virtue to get a living ; or that the 
Church of England did hot require and incourage more 
sobriety than he could ever be guilty of; whereas if hath 
alwayes been fruitful of ,ncn who, together with obedience fo 
that discipline, have lived to the envy of the Noncoufor,nists 
in their conversation, and without such could never either 
have been preserved so long, or after so long a dissipatiou 
have ever recover'd. But neither was this yet, in his opinion, 
sufficient; and therefore he resolv'd o try a shorter path, 
which some few men had trod hot unsuccessfully ; that is, to 
print a Book ; if that would hot do, a second ; if hot that, a 
third of au higher extraction, and so forward, fo give experi- 
ment against their former party of a kcen stile and a ductile 
judgment. Ilis first proof-piece as lu the year 165, the 
T«ntamina Plq/si«o-Tleologica ; a tedious transeript of his 
eommon-plaee book, whereiu there is very little of his own, 
but the arrogance and the unparalleled eensoriousness that he 
exereises over ail other Writers. When he hmt eook'd up 
these musty collections, he makes his first invitation fo lais 
' old aequaintanee ' my lord Arehbishol» of Canrbury, vho 
had never seen before nor hem'd of him. But [ must eonïess 
he furbishes-up his Graee iu so glorious an Epistle, that had 
hot my Lord been long sinee proof against tire most spiritual 
flattery, the Dedieation only, without ever reading the Book, 
might have serv'd fo have fix'd him from that instaut as his 
favourite. Yet all this I pereeive did hot his work, but his 
Graee was so umnindful, or rather so prudent, that the gentle- 
man thought it necessary to spur-up again the next year with 
auother new Book, to show more plainly what he would be 
at. This he dedicates to Doctor Bathurst ; and to evidence 
from the very Epistle that he was ready fo renounce that 
ve T education, the civility of which he is so teuder of as to 
blame me for disordering it, he picks occasion to tell him: 
' to your prevailing advice, Sir, do I owe my first rescue from 
the chains and fetters of an unhappy education.' But in the 
Book, which he calls ' A free and impartial Censure of the 
Platonick lhilosophy ' (censure "ris sure to be, whatsoever he 
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writes), he speaks out, and demonstr,tes himself ready and 
equipp'd to surrender hot only the Cause, bnt betray his 
Party without making ,ny conditions for them, and fo ap- 
pear forthwith himself in the head of the contrary interest. 
Which, supposig the dispute fo be just, yet in him was so 
mcrcenary, that none would h,ve descended to act his part 
but a divine of fortune. And even lawyers take themselves 
excused from being of counsel for the King himself, i1 a cause 
where they htve been entertain'd ,nd istructed by their 
client. B(tt so flippant he was and forward in this book, that 
in despight of all chronology, he couhl introduce Plato to 
inveigh against Calvin, and from the l'latoniques he could 
miraculously hook-in a Discourse agai nst the Nonconform ists. 
(Ces. Plot. Pltil., pp. 2, 27, 28, etc.) After tbis feat of 
activity he was ready to leap over (he moon ; no scr,l)le of 
conscience could stand in his way, and no preferment seemed 
too high for him; for about this time I find that having 
taken a turn at Cambridge to qualifie himself, he was received 
within doors to be my Lord Archbishop's other chaplain, and 
into some degree of favour ; which, consideriug the difference 
of their lmmours and ages, was somewhat surprizing. But 
whether indeed, in rimes of heat and faction, the most tem- 
pcrtte spirits may sometimes chance to take delight in one 
that is spightful, and make some nse of him ; or whether if 
be that even the most grave and serious persons do for relaxa- 
tion divert themselves willingly by whiles with a creature 
that is unlucky mimical, and gamesome,--so it was. And 
thenceforward the nimble gentleman danced upon bell-ropes, 
vaulted from steeple to steeple, and cut capers out of one 
dignity to another. Having thus dexterously stuck his groat 
in L,mbeth wainscot, it may easily be conceived he would be 
unwilling to lose it; and therefore he concern'd himself 
highly, and even to jealousie, in upholding now that palace, 
whicb, if falliug', he would out of instinct be the first shouhl 
leave it. His Majesty about that rime lahouring to effect his 
constant pronises of Indulgence to his people, the Author 
therefore walking with his own shadow in the evening, took 
a great fright lest all were agoe. And in this conceit being 
resolv'd to make good his figure, and that one government 
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should hOt last any longer than the other, he set himself fo 
write those daugerous Books which I have now to do with ; 
wherein he first nmkes all that he will to be Law, and theu 
whatsoever is Law to be Divinity.'"  
The Second l,urt is not all raillery. There is 
much wisdom in it and a trace of MEchiavelli:-- 

"But because you are subject fo misconstrue even true 
English, I will cxpl:Sn my self as distinctly as I can, and as 
close as possible, what is mine oxvn opinion in this marrer of 
the magistrate and governmeut ; that, seeing I have blaned 
you where I thought you blame-worthy, you may have as 
fair hold of me too, if you cau find where fo fix your accusa- 
tion. 
"The power of the magistrate does most certainly issue from 
the divine authority. The obedience due to that power is by 
divine command ; and snbjcets are bound, both as lnen and as 
Christians, to obey the magistrate actively in ail things ,a here 
their duty fo God intercedes hot, and however passively, that 
is, either by leaving their couutrey, or if they cannot do that 
(the magistrate, or the reason of their own occasions hindring 
them), then by suffeqng patiently af home, without giving 
the least publick disturbance. But the dispute concerning 
the nmgistrate's power ought to be Suleruous; for that if is 
certainly founded upon his comnission from God, and for the 
most part sufllcieutly fortified with all hulnane advantages. 
There are few soveraigu princes so abridged, but that, if they 
be not contented, they may envy thcir own fortune. But the 
modester question (if men will needs be medling with matters 
above them) wonld be, how far if is advisable for a prince to 
exert and pllSh the rigour of that power which no man can 
deny him ; for princes, as they derive the right of succession 
from their uncestors so they inherit from that ancient and 
illustrious extraction a generosity that runs iii he hlood above 
lhe alluy of the test of mankind. And beiag moreover at so 
much ease of honour and fortune, tbat they are free from the 
gripes of avarice and twinges of ambition, they are the more 

 Grosart, vol. iii. p. 284. 
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disposed fo an univers,ni benignity toward their subjects. 
What prince that sees so mauy millions of men, either lahour- 
ing industriously tow,nrd his revenue, or,ndveuturiug their lires 
in his service, and ,nll of them performing his commauds with 
a religious obedience, but conceives at the saine rime a re- 
lentiug tenderness over them, whereof others out of the 
narrowness of their mids cannot be Cal)able ? But whoever 
sha]l cast his eye thorow the history of ail ages, will find that 
mthing bas alwayes succeeded better with princes then the 
clemency of govermneat; aud that those, on the contrary, 
who have taken the sanguiuary course, have been aufortuuate 
fo themselves and the laeople, the consequences hot being 
separable. For whether that royal and maguanimous geutle- 
ness spring from ,n laropensity of their nature, or be acquired 
aud confirmed by good and prudent cousidcration, it draws 
along with it ail thc effects of Policy. The wealth of a shep- 
herd depend. upo the multitude of his flock, the gooduess of 
their pasture, and the qui,,tuess of their feediug ; and princes, 
whose domiuion over maukind resemblesin some measure that 
of meu over other crcatures, cannot expect any considerable 
increase to themselves, if by continuai terrour they amaze, 
shatter, aud hare their people, driviag them iuto woods, and 
running them npon precipices. If men do but compate hov 
charming an efficacy one word, and more, one good action has 
from a saperior upon those under him, if can scarce be 
reckon'd how powerful a magick there is in a prince who 
shal], by a constant tenour of humauity iu government, go on 
daily gaining upon the affections of his people. There is not 
any privilege so dear, but it may be extorted from subjects by 
good usage, and by keeping them aLvayes up in their good 
humour. I will uot say what oue prince may compass within 
his own rime, or what a secoud, though sumly much may be 
doue ; btt it is euoagh if a great and durable design be accoln- 
plish'd in the third iife ; and supposing an heredita'y sacces- 
sion of any three taking up still where the other left, and 
dealiug sti]l iu that fair and tender way of nmnagement, it is 
impossible but that. even without reach or intention upon the 
prince's part, all should fall ito his haud, and in so short a 
rime the very memory or thoughts of aay such thing as 
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publick liberty would, as it were by consent, expire and be 
for ever extinguish'd. So th,t whatever the power of the 
magistrate be in the institution, itis much safer for them hot 
to do that with the left h,nd which they nmy do with the 
right, nor by au extraordinary, what they may effect by the 
ordiuary, way of goverament. A prince tht goes to the top 
of his pover is like him tht shall go fo the bottom of his 
treasure." 1 

And as for the «common people" he bas this to 
sy "-  
"Yet neither do they waut the use of reason, and perhaps 
their aggregated judgment discerns most truly the errours of 
government, forasmuch as tbey are the first, fo be sure, that 
smart under them. In this only they corne fo be short- 
sighted, th,t though they kuow the diseases, they understand 
hot the remedies; ,nd though good patients, they are i|l 
physicians. The magistrate ou|y is authorized, qualified, and 
capable fo make . just a,,d effectua| Reformation, and e.pe- 
cially among the Ecc|esiasticks. For in a|l experience, as far 
as I can remember, they hure never been forward fo sve the 
])rince tht labour. If they hd, there wouhl have been no 
Wick|iffe, no IIusse, no Luther iu history. Or at le,st, upon 
so notable an emergency as the 1.st, the Church of Rome 
would then in the Council of Trent bave thought of rectifying 
itself in good earnest, that it might Imve recover'd its ancient 
character ; whereas it left the sa,ne divisions much wider, and 
the Christiau peop|e of the world to surfer. Protestants under 
Popish governors, Popish under Protestants, rather tban let 
go any point of interested mbition."  

1 Grosart, vol. iii. p. 370. 2 lbid., p. 382. 
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LAST YEARS I THE HOUSE OF COBI5IOS 

[AI{VELL'$ last ten ye,rs in the House of Commons 
vere lnade miserable by the passionate conviction that 
there existed in high quarters of the State a deep, 
dangerous, and well-considered plot to subvert the 
Protestant fifith and to destroy by ,rmed force 1)arlia- 
mentary (overument in England. Marvell was hot 
the victim of a delusiou. Such a plot, plan, or 1)urpose 
undoubtedly existed, though, as it ïailed, it is now 
easy to consider the alarm it created to bave been 
exaggerated. 
Marvell was, of all public men thet living, the one 
most deeply imbucd with the spi'it of out ïree con- 
stitution. Its checks and balances jumped with his 
humour. His nature was without any taint of 
fanaticism, nor was he anything oï the doctrinaire. 
He was neither a Riclmrd Baxter nor a John Locke. 
He had none of the pure Erastianism of Selden, 
who teils us in his ininfitable, cold-blooded way that 
«ca King is a King men bave ruade ïor their own 
sakes, for quietness' sake." '" Just as in a family one 
man is alTointed to buy the meat," and that "there 
is no such thing as spiritual jurisdiction ; all is civil, 
the Church's is the saine with the Lord Mayor's. The 
t>ope he challenges jurisdiction over all ; the Bishops 
they l>retend to it as well as he; the Presbyterians 
they would bave it to themselves, but over whom is 
all this, the poor layman " (see Selden's T«ble Talk). 
179 
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This may be excellent good sense but if does hot 
represent M.rvell's way of looking af things. He 
thought more nobly of both church and king. 
In Marvell's last book, his famous pamphlet "A 
:lcco«t of the Growtl of Popery and A'bitra'y Gocera- 
et in .Eglad," prbted at basterd«ta ad recom- 
mcnded to tle readbg qf all .Eglish P'otestatts, 1(;78, 
which ruade a prodigious stir and (it is sad to think) 
paved the way for the "Popish Plot," Marvell sers 
forth his view of our constitution in language as lofty 
as it is lrecise. I know no passage in any of out insti- 
tutional writers of equal merit. 

« For if first we consider the State, the kings of England 
raie hot ,,pon the saine terres with those of our neighbour 
natious, who, having by force or by address ,surped that due 
share which their people had in the government, are now for 
some ages in the possession of on arbitrary power (which yet 
no prescription can make ]egal) and exercise it over their 
persons and estates in a nmst tyranuical manner. But here 
the sabjects retain their proportion in the Legislature ; the 
very meanest commoner of Engla,d is represe,ted in Parlia- 
nent, and is a party to those laws by xvhich the Prince is 
sworu to govern himself and his people. No money is to be 
levied but by the commoa consent. No man is for life, limb, 
good.% or liberty, st the Sovereigu's discretiou : but we have 
the same right (modestly understood) in oar propriety that 
the prince hath in his regality: and in all cases where the 
King is concerned, we have our jnst remedy as a.gainst any 
private person of the neighboarhood, iu the Courts of West- 
minster Ilall or ia the IIigh Coart of Parlialnent.. IIis very 
lb'erogative is lin more than what the Law has determined. 
llis Broud Scal, which is the legitimate stamp of his pleasure, 
yet is uo longer carrant, than upon the trial it is round to be 
legal. IIecunnot commitanyperson byhisparticulurwurrant. 
He cammt hilnself be witness in any cause : the balmce of 
publick justice being so delicate, that hot the hand only but 
even the breuth of the Prince would turn the scule. Nothing 
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is left fo the King's will, but ail is subjected fo his authority : 
by which means it follows that he can do no wrong, nor cau 
he receive 'ong ; and a King of Englaud keeping to these 
measures, may without arrogance, be said to romain the ouely 
intelligent Ruler over a rational People. In recompense there- 
fore and acknowledgment of so good a Govermnent under his 
influence, his person is nmst sacred and inviolable ; and what- 
soever excesses are commtted against so high a trust, nothing 
of them is imputed to him, as being free from the uecessity or 
temptation; but his ministers ouly are accountable for ail, 
and must answer it at their pcrils. Ile hath a vast revenue 
constantly arising from the hearth of the IIonseholder, the 
swet of the Gabourer, the rent of the Fariner, the industry 
of the Mcrchant, and consequcntly out of the estate of the 
Gentleman: a large competence to dcfray the ordinary ex- 
pense of the Crown, and maintain its lustre. And if any 
extraordinary occasion happen, or be but ith any probable 
decency pretended, the whole Land at whatsoever season of 
the year does yield him a plentiful harvest. So forward are 
his people's affections fo give even to snperfluity, that a 
forainer (or Englihman that hath been long abroad) ould 
think they could ueither will uor chuse, but that the asking 
of a supply were a mee fornmlity, it is so readly granted. IIe 
is the fountaiu of ail honours, and has moreover the distri- 
bution of so umny profitable oices of ihe Ilonhold, of the 
Revenue, of ,tate, of Law, of Religion, of the Navy and (since 
his preseut Majestie's time) of the Army that it seems as if 
the Nation could scarce furnish honest men enow fo supply 
all those imployments. So that the Kings of England are in 
nothing infcriour t) other Princes, save in being more abridged 
from injuring their own subjects : but hure as large a field as 
any of external felicity, wherein to exercise their own virtue, 
and so reward and incourage it in others. In short, there 
is nothing that cornes nearer in Government to the Divine 
Perfection, thau where the [onarch, as with us, injoys a 
capacity of doing ail the good imaginable fo mankind, under 
a disability to all that is evil."  

 Grosart, vol. iv. p. 248. 
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This was the constitution which Marvell, whose 
means of information were great and whose curiosity 
was insatiable, believed tobe in danger. :No wonder 
he was agitated. 
The politics in which llarvell was immersed during 
his last years are ditficttlt to unravel and still more 
difficult to illuminate, for they had their dira origiu 
in the secret thoughts and wavering purposes of the 
king. 
Charles the Second, like many another Englishman 
guiltless of Stuart blood in his veins, was mainly 
governed by his dislikes, his pleasures, and his financial 
necessities. To suppose, as some hasty moralisers have 
done, that Charles cared for nothing but his Tomen is 
to naisread his character. He had many qualifications 
tobe the chief magistrate of a nation of shopkeepers. 
I[e was ever alive to the supreme importaace of English 
trade npon the high seas. His thoughts were often 
turned in the direction of the Indies, east and west. 
He took a constant, though hot always an honest, 
interest in the navy. He hated Hollald for more 
reasons than one, but alnong these reasons was his 
hatred of England's most formidable and malicious 
trade competitor. He also disliked ber arid and ugly 
Protestantism, and blood being thicker than water, 
he hated Holland for what he considered ber shabby 
treatment of his youthful nephew, whose ultimate 
destiny was happi]y hidden from Whitehall. Among 
Charles's many dislikes must be included the Anglican 
bishops, who had prevented him from keeping his 
word, and foiled his purpose of 
envied his brother of France the wide culture, the 
literature and art of Catholicism. He regretted the 
Ieformation, and would ha-e been best pleased to 
see thc English Church in communion with Rogne and 
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in possession of "Anglieau liberties" akin to those 
enjoyed by the Gallican Church. Charles was also 
jealous of Louis the Fourteenth, and in many moods 
lmcl no mind to play perpetually a secoud fiddle, ttc 
longed for a navy to sweep the seas, for an army strong 
euough to keep his Parliament in check, and for liberty 
for himself and for all those of his subjects who were so 
minded, to hear Mass on Sundays. Behind, and above, 
and al-ays snrrounding these desires and dislikes, was 
an ever-present, ever-pressiug need for money. Like 
a royM Becky Sharp, Charles might have found it 
easy to be a putriotic king on rive millions a year. 
The king was his own Forcign Minister, md being 
what he was, and swayed by the considerations I have 
imperfectly described, his foreign policy was neces- 
sarily tortuous and perplexing. As Ranke says, 
"Charles was capable of proposiug offensive alliances 
to the three neighbouring powers, to the Dutch against 
France, to the French against Spain and Holland, to 
the Spaniards agaiust France to the detriment of Hol- 
land, but in these propositions two fundamental views 
always recur  demands for money, and assurance of 
vorld-wide commerce for Englaud."  
Charles first allowed Sir William Temple, a cool, 
prudent man, to form, in a famous rive days' negotia- 
tion, the defensive treaty with ][olland, which, after 
Sweden had joiued it, became known as the Triple 
Alliance (1668). This alliance had for its objects 
mutual promises between the contracting parties to 
corne to each other's assistance by sea and land if 
attacked by any power (France being here intended),oEo 
force Spain to make peace with France on the terres 
already offered, and to compel France to keep those 
terres when agreed to by Spain. 
 Ranke's History qf Egl«d, vol. iii. p. 471. 
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The Triple Alliance was not only very popular in 
England, but was good diplomacy, for it was quite 
within the range of practical politics tbat France and 
Holland might have combined against England; nor 
could it easily be maintMned th,t the alliance was 
hostile fo France, as it provided that Spain should 
be forced fo accept the terres France had already 
proposed. 
What wrecked the Triple Alliance and lrepared the 
way for the secret Treaty of Dovêr (1670), was the 
impossibility of settling those religious difficulties 
which, despite the Act of Uniformity, were more 
ramp,nt than ever. The king wanted to patch up 
peace, and to secure some working plan of comprehem 
sion or composure, under cover of which the Catholic 
religion should be tolemted and Presbyteri,nism 
formally recognised. But, king though he was, he 
could hot get his way. The Church and tbe House of 
Commons, full as the latter was of his pimps and 
pensioners, were as obstinate as mules in this matter 
of toleration. They would neither favour lapists nor 
Dissenters, protestd against hdulgences as unconsti- 
tutional, and clamoured for , rigorous administration 
of that peual legislation against Nonconformists which 
they had purchased with so nmny and such lavish 
supplies. As a marrer of fact, these penal laws were 
very fitfully enforced. In London they were often 
totally disregarded, and we read of congregations 
numbering two thousand openly attending lresby- 
teri,n services. The Lord Mayor for the time being 
took his orders direct from the king. 
What was Charles to do ? After the fall of Claren- 
don, the king's favourite prioE councillors, called the 
" Cabal," because the initial letters of their names 
formed a word which for some time previously had 
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been in colnlnon use, represent only too faithftlly the 
confusion and corrnl)tion of the rimes. Cliff.rd was a 
zealous Roman, Arlington a eautious one, Buekingham 
a fl'ee-thinker and moeker, friendly to France and on 
good ternls with the more advaneed English seetaries ; 
Ashley ruade no pretence to be a Cristim, but 
favoured philosophic toleration; vhilst Lauderdale, 
one of the most learned ministers that ever sat in 
council (so Ranke says), was, as a matter of pro- 
fession, a l'resbyterian, but lu reality a man wholly 
and slavishly devoted to the king's interests, and 
prepared at any moment to pour into the kingdom 
soldiers from Scotland to purge or suppress all Free 
Iustitutions. 
Irritated, dislsted, thwarted, and annoyed, the 
king, acting, it well may he, under the influence of 
his accomplished sister, the beautiful and ill-fated 
Duchess of Orleans, struck up, to use hlarvell's own 
words, " an invisible league with France." The nego- 
tiations were either 1)y word of mouth or by letters 
which bave beett burnt. Dr. Lingard in his history 
gives an interesting account of this mysterious trans- 
action. Two things are apparent as the objects of the 
Treaty of Dover. The Dutch Republic is to be de- 
stroyed, and the cause of Catholicism in England is to 
be promoted and naintained. It was this latter object 
that seems most fo bave excited the hopes of the 
Duchess of Orleans. A woman's hand is traceable 
throughout. Charles promised to profess himself 
openly a Roman Catholic at the rime that should 
appear to be most expedient, and subsequently to that 
profession he was to join with Louis in making war 
ut)on the Dutch Republic. At the date of this be- 
wildering agreement, it was high treason by statute 
i Ranke, vol iii. p. 520. 
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even to say that Charles was a Roman Catholic. In 
case the king's public conversion should lead fo dis- 
turbances, Louis promised an "nid "of two millions of 
li«res ad an armed force of six thousand men. He 
also agreed to pay the whole cost of the Dutch 1Var 
o l««,d, and fo contribute thirty men-of-war to the 
English fleet. Holland once crushed, Euglad's share 
of the plunder was to be Valcheren, Sluys, and 
Cadsand. A remarkable conversion! It is difficult 
to suppose that either Charles or Louis 'ere quite 
serious over this part of the business. Yet there itis. 
The Catholic provisions of the secret Treaty of Dover 
were only known to Clifford, whose soul was fired by 
them, and to Arlington, 'ho did uot share the con- 
fidet hopes of his co-religionist. Clifford thought 
there were thousands of Enlishmen "of light and 
leading" among the English Catholics who would be 
both willing and able to assume the burdens of the 
State and to rally round a Catholic king. Arlington 
thought otherwise. 
The king's public conversion never took place. 
hint was given of any such impending eveut. Parlia- 
ment met on the 24th of ()ctober 1670, and after 
hearing a good deal about the Triple Alliance and 
voting large sums of money, was prorogued in April 
1671, and did hot neet again till February 1673. 
To I»ick a quarrel with the Dutch was never difficult. 
Iarvell tells us how it was doue. "A sorry yacht, 
but bearing the English Jack, in August 1671 sails 
into the midst of the Dutch fieet, singles out the 
Admiral, shooting twice as they call it, sharp upon 
him. ¥hich must sure have appeared as ridiculous 
and unnatural as for a lark to date the hobby." The 
Dutch admiral asking "Why," was told "because he 
and his whole fleet had ïiled to strike sail to his small 
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craft." The Dutch commander then "civilly excused 
it as a mutter of the first instance, and in which he 
could have no ilstruction, therefore proper to be 
referred fo their musters, md so thêy parted. The 
yacht lmving thus acquitted itself, returned fraught 
with the quarrel she was set for."  Surinam was a 
perpetual cass bell. Some offcnce agaiu.st the luw 
oï nations was always hapl)ening there. A third 
marrer, very full of gunpowdcr, was ruade great use 
of by the promoters of the wa.r already agreed upon. 
A picture hd been hung ai Dort relrcscnting !)e Witt 
sailing up the Medway very mu('h in the manner 
described in M,rvell's poem. Mcdals also had been 
struck and distributed in commem«raton of the saine 
event. Wur was declared against Holland by England 
and lrance lu Match 1(;72. The Dcclaration of War 
was preceded by the Declmtio of Indulgence, 
whereby, wrote hIoErvell, "all the pcnal laws against 
Fapists for 'hich former Parliaments had given so 
nmny sui)plies , and against lgonconformists for which 
this Farliament had paid more 1,rgely, were af one 
instant suspended in order to defraud the mtion of all 
that religion which they had so dearly purchased, and 
for vhich they ought af least, the bargain being broke, 
to have been reimbursed."  
The unconstitutional suspensiol of bad laws put 
loyers of freedom in a predicament. Marvell was 
what he calls a "composure," that is a "comprehen- 
sion," mare In the Growth qf Pol»ery he sorrowfully 
admits that if is the gravest reproach of human wisdom 
tllat no man seems ahle or willing fo find out the due 
temper of Government in divine lnatters. 

Grosart, vol. iv. (Growth qf Popery), p. 275. 
Ibid., p. 279. 
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"Insomuch that if is no great adveuture fo say, that the 
'orld was better ordered under the ancient mon,rchies and 
commouwealths, that the number of  irtuous nien was then 
greater, and that the Christians round fairer qu,rter ulder 
those thau anong themselves, nor hath there uny advantage 
 ccrued utlto mankind from that most perfect nd practical 
model of lmmane society, except the speculation of a better 
way to fttture hal*l-,iness, concerning  hich the very guides 
disagree, aud of those few that follow, it ill surfer no man to 
pass without paying af their turnpikes." (Vol. iv. p. 280.) 

The French Alliance mde the war, thogh with 
ttolland, unpopular. XVriters had to be hired to 
defend it. Fr,nce was Slposed to look on with nmch 
composm'e as lier two maritime competitors battered 
each other's fleets. &t se the honottrs were divided 
between the lhtch md the English. On land Louis 
had it all his own way. Besides, rumours got abroad 
of u uncomfortable plot fo restore lopery. Jesuits 
seemed to abound. Roman CoEtholics sserted them- 
selves, the laws being suspended. An army was col- 
lected t Blackheth. The Treasury was closed. 
Charles had been badly bled by the goldsmiths or 
bankers, who had charged him £12 per cent. ; but in 
commerci;l eeatres Aets of Bankrtptey are seldom 
popular, and though the bankers were eompelled to be 
content with £6 per cent., the closing of the Treasury 
brought ruin into many homes. 
Vhen Parliament met in February 1673, its retaper 
was bad. It would have nothing to do with the 
Declaration of Indulgence, ald though the king had 
told them, in the round set terras he could so well 
command, that he vas resolved to stick to his declara- 
tion, he had to give way and to sec the House busy 
itself with a Test Bill that drove all Roman Catholics, 
from the Duke of York (who had "gone over" in the 
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spring of 1672) downwards, out of office. The only 
effect of Charles's policy was to mitigate the hostility 
of the House of Commons to Protestant Disscnters, 
and to drive it to concentrate its je,lousy upon the 
Catholics. Any lurking idea of the king declaring 
himself a Romanist had to be al)andoned. His hatred 
of l'arliament increased. He lost all sense of shame, 
and frankly became a pensioner of France. In 1676 
he concluded a second secret treaty, wherel)y both 
Louis and himself bound themselves to enter iuto no 
engagemeuts with other povers without consent, and 
in e,se of rebellion within their reahns to eome to e,eh 
other*stssistauee. Louis agreed to make Charles 
annual allowance of a hundred thousand, aftcrwards 
increased to two hundred thousand litres. This money 
was largely spent in bribing the House of Commons. 
The Freneh ambassador vas allowed an extra grelot of 
a thousand crowns a month to kcep a table for hungry 
legislators2 Did hot Marvell do well to be angry ? 
Some of Marvell's letters belonging to this gloomy 
period are full of interest. 

To Willian Ramsde b Esq. 
"Vov. 28, 1670. 
,, DF. W,-- I need hot tell you I ara always thinking 
of you. All that has happened, which is remarkable, since I 
wrote, is as follows: The Lientenancy of London, chiefly 
Sterlin the Mayor. and Sir J. Robinson, alarmed the King 
continually with the Conventicles there. So the King sent 
them strict md large powers. The Duke of York every 
Sunday would corne over thence to look to the peace. To 
say truth, they met in nulnerous open assemblys without any 
dread of government. But the train bands in the city, and 

I See note to Dr. Airy's editiott of Burnet's History, vol. ii. 
p. 73. 
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soldiery in Southwark and suburbs, harassed and abused them 
continually ; they wounded many, and killed some Quakers 
especially, while they took ail patiently. Ilence arose two 
things of great remark. The Lieutenancy. having got orders 
to their lnind, pick out llays and Jekill, the inuocentist of 
the whole p«rrty, fo show their power on. They offer them 
illegal bonds of rive thousand pounds a man, which if they 
would hot enter into, they must go fo prison. So they were 
committcd, and at last (but it is a very long story) got free. 
Some friends engaged for them. "Fhe other was the tryal of 
1)en and Mead, quakers, af the ()Id Baily. The jury not 
finding them guilty, as the lhcorder and Mayor would have 
had them, they were kept without meat or drink some three 
days, till ahnost starved, but ould hot airer their verdict; 
so fined and imprisoned. There is a book out 'hich relates 
all the passages, which were very pertinent, of the prisoners, 
but prodigiously barbarous by the Mayor and Recorder. The 
Recorder, among the rest, commended the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, saying it wouhl never be well till we had something like 
it. The King had occasion for sixty thousand pounds. Sent 
to borrow it of the city. Sterlin, Robinson, and all the rest 
of that faction, were at it many a week, and could not get 
above ten thonsand. The fanatics uuder persecution, served 
his Majesty. The other party, both in court and city, would 
have prevented if, Bat the Kiug protested mony would be 
acceptahle. So the King patched up, out of the Chamber, 
and other ways, twenty thousand pounds. The fanatics, of 
all sorts, forty thousand. The King, though against many of 
his council, would have the Parliament sit this twenty-fourth 
of October. lIe, and the Keeper spoke of nothing but to bave 
mony. Some oue million three hundred thousand pounds, to 
pa-y off the debts at interest ; aud eight hundred thousand for 
a brave navy next Spring. Both speeches forbid to be printed, 
for the King said very little and the Keeper, it was thought, 
too mach in his politic simple discourse of foreign affairs. 
The IIouse was thin and obsequious. They voted at first 
they would supply him according to his occasions, Nembe, as 
it was remarked contradicente ; but few affirmatives, rather a 
silence as of men ashamed and unwilling. Sir R. Howard, 
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Seymour, Temple, Car, and Hollis, openly took leuve of their 
former party, md fell to heud the King's busyness. There 
is like to be u terrible Act of Conventicles. The Prince of 
Ol'unge ber is much nlude of. The King owes him u grea 
deal of mony. Tlm Pal)er is full. -- I um yours," etc. 
The tri,l of William l'enn and William Mead atthe 
01d Iailey for a tumultuous assembly, written by 
themselves may be read in the State T-ials, vol. vi. 
The trial was the occasion of l'cnn's famous remark to 
the Recorder of Loudou who, driven wellnigh dis- 
tracted by l'enu's dialectics exclaimed, "If I should 
surfer you to ask questions till to-morrow morning you 
would never be the wiser." "That" replied Penn, 
"would be according as the answers are." 

To IVilliam Ramsden, Esq. 

(Unduted.) 
"Dc WLL,--The Purliument are still proceeding, but 
hot much advanced on their eight hundred thousand pounds 
Bill on mouey ut interest, offices, and lands; and the Excise 
Bills valued at four hundred thousand pounds u yeur. The 
first for the nuvy, which scurce will be set out. The last to 
be for puying one million three hundred thousand pounds, 
vhich the Kiug owes ut interest, md perhaps nmy be given 
for four rive, or six years, as the IIouse chances tobe in 
hmnour. But un uccident happened which liked to hure 
spoiled all: Sir John Coventry huving moved for an imposi- 
tion on the playhouses, Sir John Berkenhead, to excuse them, 
sayed they had been of greut service to the King. Upon 
which Sir John Coventry desired tlmt gentlenmn to explain 
whether he meant (he mon or the vomen pluyers. I Iereupon 
itis imugined, that, the IIose adjourning from Tuesday before 
till Thursday aftr Christmas-dty, on the very Tuesday night 
of the adjourmnent, tweuty-five of the l)uke of Monmouth's 
troop, and some few foot.layed in w.it from ten ut night till 
two in the morning, by Suffolk-street, und as he returned 
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from the Cock, where he supped, fo his own house, they threw 
him down, and with a kllife cut off ahuost the end of his nose ; 
but company coming ruade them fearful to fiuish it, so they 
marched off. Sir Thomas Sands, lieutenant of the troop, com- 
maudcd the party ; and ()'Brian, the Earl of Inchequin's sou, 
was a principal actor. The Court hereupon sometimes thought 
to curry it with a high hand, and question Sir John for his 
words, and maiutain the action. Sometimes they flagged in 
their comsels, llowever, the King commauded Sir Thomas 
('larges, aud Sir W. l'ultney, to release Vroth and Lake, 'ho 
were two of the actol-s, and taken. But the night before the 
llouse met they sm'rendcred them again. The IIouse being 
but sullen the next day, the Court did not oppose adjourning 
for some days longer till it was filled. Then the IIouse vent 
l,pon CoveJtry's btsyness, aud voted that they would go upon 
nothing else whatever till they had passed a Bill, as they did, 
for Sands. O'Brian, l'arry, and Reeves. to corne in by the six- 
teenth of February, or else be condemned, and never fo be 
pardomd, but by an express Act of Parliament, and their 
humes therein inserted, for fear of being pardoued in some 
general act of grace. Farther of all such actions, for the 
future on auy man, felouy, without clergy; and who shall 
otherwise strike or wound any parliamet-lnan, dnring his 
attendance, or going or coming, imprisonmeut for a year, 
treble damages, and iucapacity. This Bill having in some 
few days been dispatched to the Lords. the House has since 
gone on in grand Com,ittee upou the first eight hundred 
thousand pounds Bill, but are hot yet half way. But now 
the Lords, instead of the sixteenth of Febrnary. put twenty- 
rive days after the King's royal asseut, and that registered in 
iheir journal ; they disagree in several other things, but adhere 
in that first, which is most material. Adhere, in this place, 
signifies hot to be retractcd, and excludes a free conference. 
So that this week the llouses will be in danger of splitting, 
without much wisdom or force. For consideriug that Sir 
Th(,mas Sauds was the very person sent to Clarges and 
Pultney, that O'Brian was concealed in the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's lodgings, that Wroth and Lake were bayled at the 
sessions by order from Mr. Attorney, and that all persons and 
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things are perfectly discovered, that act will not be passed 
without great consequence. George's father ohliges you ranch 
in Tangier. 1Mnee Edgar is dying. The Cour is af the 
highest piteh of want and luxury, md the people full of dis- 
content. Relnember me fo yourselves." 

To lVilliam Ramsdeb Esq. 

(Undated.) 
t, I')EAR WILL,- I think I have not told you that, on out 
Bill of Subsidy, the I,ord I,uc ruade a ferveut boM speech 
against our prodigality in giving, and the weak loosmmss of 
the governmeut, the King being present ; and t he l,ord C]are 
another to 1)ersumh ' the King that he ought hot to bc present. 
But ail this had little encouragement, hot being seconded. 
Copys going about everywhere, one of them was brought into 
the Lords' tlouse, and Lord Lacas was asked whether it was 
his. Ile sayd part was, and part was hot. Thereupon they 
took advantage, and sayed it ws a libel even against Lucas 
himself. On this they voted ita libel, and to be bm'ned 1,y 
the hmlgmmi. Which was dotte; but the sport was, the 
hangman burued the Lords' order with it. I take the last 
quarrel betwixt us and the Lords tobe as the ashes of that 
speech. Doubtless you have heard, before this tinle, how 
Monmouth, Albemarle, Dunbane, and seven or eight gentle- 
men, fought with the watch, and killed a poor bedle. They 
bave Ml got their pardons, for Momnouth's sake; but itis 
an  of great scandal. The Kiug of France is af Dunkirke. 
We have no fleet out, though we gave the Subsidy Bill, 
vMued at eight hundred thousand pounds, for that purpose. 
I believe, indeed, he vill attempt nothing on us, but leave us 
fo dy a natural death. For indeed never had poor nation so 
nmny complicated, mortal, incurable, diseases. You know 
the Dutchess of York is dead. Ail gave her for a Papist. I 
think it will be my lot to go on an honest fair employment 
into Ireland. Some have smelt the court of Rome at that 
distance. There I hope I shall be out of the smell of our.   
 Yours," etc. 
O 
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To a Friend in Persia. 

«August 9, 1671. 
« DEAn Sn, -- I h,ve yours of the 12th of October 1670, 
which was in all resl)ects nmst welcome to me, except wheu 
I considered that to write it Fou endured some pain, for you 
say Four hand is hot yet recovered. If I could say any thing 
fo you towards the advaucement of your affuirs, I could, with 
a better conscience, adroit you should spend so much of your 
precious rime, as you do, ut)on me. But FOU know how far 
those thigs are out of my road, tho', othervise, most desirous 
lu all things to be serviceable to you. God's good providence, 
which bath through so dangerous a disease and so many diffi- 
cultys preserved and rcstor«d you, will, I doubt not, conduct 
you fo a )rosI,eros issue, and the perfection of Four so laud- 
able undertakings. And, under lhat, Four own good genius, 
in conjunction with your brother here, "aill, I hope, though 
af the distance of England aud Persia, in good time operate 
extraordinaryeffects; for the magnetism of twosouls, rightly 
touched, works beyoud all natural limits, and if would be 
iudeed too unequal, if good nature should not have at least 
as large a sphere of activity as malice, envy, and dtractiou, 
which are, it seems, part of the returns from Gombroon and 
Surat. All I can say to Fou in that matter is, that Fou must, 
seeing it will not be better, stad upo Four guard ; for in 
this world a good cause signifys ]ittle, unless it be as well 
defended. A man may starve at the feast of good conscience. 
My fencing master in Spain, after he had instructed me ail he 
could, told me, I remember, there was yet one secret, against 
'hich there was no defence, and that was, fo give the first 
blow. I kuow your maxim, Qui .festinat ditescere, non erlt 
inmcens. Indeed while you preserve that miud, you will 
have the blessing both of God and man. In general I per- 
ceive, and ara wry glad of if, that by your good management, 
your friends here get ground, and the fliut in your advearFs' 
hearts begins fo be mollifyed. Now after my usual method, 
leaving to others what relates fo busyness, I address myself, 
which is all I ara good for, fo be your gazettier. I ara sorry 
fo perceive that mine by the Armenian miscarryed. Tho' 
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there was nothing material in it, the thoughts of friends are 
too valuable to fall iuto the hands of a stranger. I wrote the 
last Fcbruary at large, and wish if a better passage. In this 
perhaps I may interfere something with that, chusiug rather 
fo rcpeat than omit. The King h,ving, upon prctence of the 
great preparations of his neighbours, demanded three h undrcd 
thousaud pounds for his navy (though iu conclusion he hath 
hot set out any) and that the Parliament should pay his debts, 
-«hich the ministers would never particularize to the 1 |ouse of 
Commolm, out I[ouse gave several bills. You see how far 
things were strctched, though beyond reason, thcre 1)eing no 
satisfaction how those d¢.bts werc contracted, ,nd all mon 
foreseeilg that what was giveu wouhl hot be applyed to dis- 
charge the dcbts, which I hear are at this day risen fo four 
millions, but diverted as formerly. Ncvertheless such as 
the number of the constant courtiers increased by the aposiate 
patriots, who were bought off, for that'turn, some at six, 
others ten, one at fifteen thousand pounds in money, besides 
-,,hat offices, lauds, and reversions, to others, that it is a 
mercy they gave hot a'«ay the 'hole land. and liberty, of 
England. The E,rl of Clare ruade a very bold and rational 
harangue, the Kiug beiug present, against the King's sitting 
among the Lords, contmry to former precedents, during their 
debates; but he was hot seconded. The King had this 
April prorogued, upon thc IIouses cavilling, and their harsh 
conferences concerning some bills, the Parliament from this 
April till the 16th of April 1672. Sir John Coventry's Bill 
against Cutting Noses passed, and O'B'ian and Sir Thomas 
Sands, uot appeariug at the Old Baily by the rime limited, 
stand attainted and outlawed, without possibility of pardon. 
The Duke of Buckiugham is again one hundred and forty 
thoasand pounds in debt, and, by this prorogation, his 
creditors bave rime to tear all his lands in pieces. The 
House of Commons bas run almost to the end of their line, 
and a grown extreme chargeable to the King, and odious 
to the people. Lord St. John, Marquess of Westminster's 
son, one of the tIouse of Commous, Sir Robert IIoward. 
Sir John Benet, Lord Arlington's brother, Sir Villiam Buck- 
noll, the brewer, ail of the House, in fellowship with some 
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others of the city, have farmed the old customs, with the new 
act of Imposition upon Viues, and the Wine Licenses, af 
six htmdred thousand pounds a year, to begin this Michael- 
mas. You may be sure they bave covenants hot tobe 
losers. They have signed and sealed ten thousand pounds 
a year more to the Duchess of Cleveland, who bas likewise 
near teu thotsand pounds a year out of the new farm of 
the country excise of Beer and A]e, rive thousand pounds 
a year out of the Post Office, and, they say, the reversion 
of ail the King's leases, the ïeversion of places a]l iu 
the Custom House, the green wax, and indeed, what hot? 
Ail promotions, spiritual and temporal, pass uuder her 
coizmce. Bmkinghaln runs out of ail with the Lady 
Shrewsbury, by whom he believes he had a son, to whom the 
King stood godfather ; it dyed, young Earl of Coventry, and 
was buryed in the sepulchre of his fathers. The King of 
France ruade a warlike progresse this summer through his 
conquests of Flanders, but kept the peace there, and detains 
still the I)ttchy of Loraiu, and has stired up the German 
Princes against the free towns. The Duke of Brunsick has 
takeu the town of Brunswick ; and now the Bishop of Cullen 
is attacking the city of Colen. We truckle to France in ail 
things, to the prejudice of our honour. Barclay is still 
Lieutenant of h'eland ; but he was forced to corne over fo pay 
ten thousand pomds l'ent to his Landlady Cleveland. My 
Lord Agier,  ho bought of Sir George Carteret for eleven 
thousand pomds, the Vice-treasurership of Ireland, woïth 
rive housand pounds a year, is, betwixt knavery and foolery, 
turned out. Dutchess of York and Prince Edgar, dead. 
None left but daughters. One Blud, outlawed for a plot to 
take Dublin Castle, and who seized on the Duke of Ormond 
here last year, and might have kiiled him, a most bold, and 
yet sober feliow, some months ago seized the cro and sceptre 
in the Tower, took them away, and if he had killed the keeper, 
might have carried them clear off. I le, being take n, astonished 
the King and Court, with the generosity, and u'isdom, of 
his answers. IIe, and all his accomplices, for his sake, are 
discharged by the King, to the wonder of all.- Yours," etc. 
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To William Ramsden, Esq. 
"Jme 1672. 
« DEAR VILL,-- Affairs begin to alter, and men talk of a 
poace with IIolland, and taking them into our l,rotection; 
and itis my opinion it will be before Miclmelmas, for some 
reasons, hot fit to write. Ve cannot ]Lave u peace with 
France and IIolland both. The Dltch are now brought very 
low ; but Amsterdam, and some other provinces, ,re resolved 
to stand out till the last. De-wit is stabbed, and dead of his 
wounds. It was t twelve a clock at night, the llth of this 
month, as he came from the council at the lIague. Four lnen 
wounded him with their swords. Ihlt his owu lctter ncxt 
morning to the States says nothing appeared nlortal. The 
whole l'rovince of Utrecht is yiehling up. No man can con- 
ceive the condition of the State of Ilollad, in tllis juncture, 
unless he can at the saine rime conceive an earthquake, an 
hurricane, and the deluge. France is potent and subtle. 
Here bave been scveral rires of late. One at St. Catherine's, 
which burned about six score or two hundred houses, and 
some seven or eight ships. Another in Bishopsgate-street. 
Another in Crichet Fryars. Another in Southwark; and 
some elsewhere. You may be sure all the old talk is hereupon 
revived. There was the other day, though hot on this occa- 
sion, a severe proclnmtion issued out against all who shll 
vent false news, or discourse ill concerning affairs of state. 
So that in writing to you I run the risque of making a breech 
in the COmlnandment.- ¥ours," etc. 
The following letter deals with another matter of 
human concern than politics, for it seeks to condole 
with a father who bas lost an only son. 

To Sir Joh»t Trott 
(Undated.) 
" HONOURED SIR» -- I bave not th at vanity fo believe, if you 
weigh your late loss by the common ballance, that any thing I 
can write to you should lighten your resentments : nor if you 
measure things by the rules of christianity, do I think it 
ueedïul to comfort you in your duty and yottr son's hatTyness. 
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Only havin g a great esteem and affection for you, au d the grate- 
fui memory of him that is departed being still green and fresh 
upon my sl,irit , I camiot forbear to inquire, how you bave 
stood the secoud shock at your sad meetiug of friends lu the 
country. I know that the vcry sight of those who have been 
wituesses of our botter fortune, doth but serve to reinforce a 
calamity. I klmw the contagion of grief and infection of tears, 
and especially whcn it runs in a blood. And I myself conld 
sooner ira!tare than blame those innocent relentings of nature, 
so that they spriug from tenderness only and humanity, hot 
from an implacable sorrow. The tears of a family may flow 
together like those little drops that compact the rainbow, and 
if they be placed with the saine advantago towards IIcaven as 
those are to the sun, they too have their splendour ; and like 
that bow, while they uubeud into seasonable showers, yet they 
promise, that there shall hot bea second flood. But the dis- 
soluteness of grief, the pr(,digality of sorrow, is neither tobe 
iudulged in a man's self, nor complyed with in others. If that 
were allowable lu these case Eli's was the readyest way aud 
highest coml,limeut of mouruing, who fell back from his seat 
and broke his neck. But neither does that precedent hold. 
For though he had beel Chancellor, aud lu effect Kiug of 
Israel, for so mauy years (aud such men value, as themselves, 
their losses af an higher rate than others), yet, when he heard 
that Israel was overcome, that his two sons IIophni and 
Phineas were slain in one day, and saw himself so without 
hope of issue, and wh!ch imbittered it farther, without succes- 
sion to the goverument, yet he fell hot till the news that the 
ark of God was taken. I pray God that we may never bave 
the saine parallel perfected lu out publick concernments. 
Then we shall need all the strength of grace and nature to 
support us. But ou a private loss, and sweetened with so 
many circumstances as yours, to be impatieut, to be uncom- 
fortable would be to dispute with God. Though an only sou 
be inestimable, yet it is like Jonah's sin, to be augxy af God 
for the withering of his shadow. Zipporah, though the delay 
had almost cost her husband his liïe, yet, when he did but 
circumcise her son, in u womanish peevishness reproached 
Moses as a bloody husbaud. But if God take the son himself, 
but spare the fathcr, shall we say that IIe is a bloody God? 
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He that gave His own son, may IIe net take ours? It is 
pride that makes a rebcl ; and nothig l»ttt the over-wccning 
of ourselves uud our own thiugs that raises us agaist 1 )ivine 
Providence. ]Vhereas Abraham's obedicce was botter thal 
srifice. And if God please te accept both, itis iudeed a 
ftt'ther tryal, but u grcater honour. I could say over upon 
this beaten occasion ntost of those lessons of morality and 
'eligion which have been se often repeated, ad are as soon 
forgotteu. We abound with precept, but we waut examples. 
You, sir, that have ail these thigs in your memory, and the 
clearuess of whose judgmeut is net te be obscurcd by any 
greater interposition, shouhl bc excmplary te others in your 
own practice. 'Tis true, it is au htrd task te lc:trn :md teach 
at the saine rime. And, whcrc yourselves are lh, experimcut, 
it is as if a man shouhl dissect his own body, aud 'cad the 
auatomy lecture, lht I ill net heighten the ditficulty while 
I advise the attempt. Only, as in ditficult thiugs, you would 
de well te make use of ail that may strengthen and assist you ; 
the xvord of God; the society of good men; aud the books of 
the aucients; there is oue way more, -hich is by diversion, 
business, and activity ; which are also necessa'y te be used in 
their seasou. But I myself, who live te se little purpose, can 
have little authority or ability te advise you in it, who are a 
person that a'e and may be much more se, generally useful. 
All that I have beeu able te de siuce, bath bee te write this 
so'ry Elogy of your son, which if it be us good as I could 
vish, it is as yet no indecent employment. IIowever, I know 
you 'ill take any thing kildly frein your very affectionate 
friend, and most humble servant." 
[ilton died on the 8th of ovember 1674. h[arvell 
remained among the poet's intimate friends until the 
end and intended te write his lire. It is idle te mou'n 
the loss of an unwt'itten book, but [ax.vell's lire of 
h[ilton would bave been a treasure.  
Marvell's commendatory verses on "Mr. Milton's Paradiso 
Lest" (se entitled in the volume of 1681) wero first printed in 
the Second Edition (1674) of hIilton's great poem. Marvell 
did net agree with Dl.yden in tli,king that Paraàise Lest 
would be improved by rhymo, and says se in theso verses. 
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When l'arliament met ou the 13th of April 1675, 
members found in their places u mock-speech from 
the throne. They knew the hund that had peuned it. 
It was a daring production and ran as follows:-- 

llis 2ffajesty's J[ost Gl'«io)«s ç'l)eech to Both Houses of 
Pa'liamet. 

',[Y LORD. AND GENTLEMEN,--I told you a our last 
meetbg, the witer was the fittest rime for business, and truly 
I thought so, till my lord Treasurer assared me the spring 
'as the best season for s,lltds and subsidies. I hope therefore 
tlm April will hot p'ove so unnatural a month, as no to 
afford some l¢ind showers on my parched exchequer, which 
gai)es for waut of them. Some of yott, i)erhaps, will think it 
dungerous fo nmke me too rich ; but I do no fear it; for 
promise you faithfally, wlmever you give lne I will always 
want ; ,nd although in other thiugs my word may be thought 
a slender authority, yet in that, you may rely on me, I will 
never break 

" [Y LORDS AND GENTLEMEN,- [ eall bear my straits with 
putiettce ; bat my Lord Treasurer does protest to me, that the 
reett ue, as if now stands, will hot serve him and me too. 
of us must piuch for it, if you do hot help me. I must speak 
freely to you : I ara under bad circmnstances, for besides lny 
harlots in service, my reformado concubines lye heavy upon 
me. I bave a i)assable good estate, I confess, but. God's-fish, 
I hure a great charge upon 't. Hcre's my Lord Treasurer c,n 
tell, th«t all the lnoney designed for next summer's guards 
must, of necessity, be api)lyed to the next year's cradles and 
swadliug-cloths. 1Vha shall ve do for ships then ? I hin 
this ouly to you, it beiug your busyness, hOt mine. I know, 
by experience, I cau lire vithout shii)s. I lived ten years 
abroad without, and never had my health better in my life ; 
but how you 'ill be without, I leave to yourselves to judge, 
und therefore hint this only by the bye : I do not isist upon 
if. There's ,nother thing I must press more earnestly, and 
that is this: -- It seems a good part of my reveuue -ill expire 
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in two or three years, except you will be pleased fo continue 
if. I have to say for 't, pray, why did you give me so much as 
you have done, unless you resolve to give on as fast as I cail 
for it? The nation hates you already for giving so much, 
and l'll hate you too, if you do not give me more. So that 
if you stick not to me, you must hot have a friend in England. 
On the other hand, if you will give me the revelme I desire, I 
shall be able to do those things for your religion and liberty, 
that I bave had long in my tho,,ghts, but cannot effect them 
without , little more nmney to cam'y lne thro,,gh. Thefore 
look fo 't and take uotice that if you do hot make me rich 
enough to undo you, it shall lie at yom" doors. For my part 
I wash my hands on 't. But that I may gain your good opinion, 
the best way is t( acq,,aiat you what l bave donc to deserve 
it, out of my royal carc for your religion ami your property. 
For the first, my proclamation is a true picture of my mind. 
Ile that cannot, us in a gis, see my ze,l for the Church of 
luglaud, does hot deserve any ïarther satisfaction, for I 
declam him wilful, abominable, ad hOt good. Some may, 
perlm.ps, bc startled, aad cry, how cornes this sudden change ? 
To which I au.wer, [ ara a changliug, aml that's sutficieut, I 
thitk. But to convince men farther, that I mean what I say, 
there are these :trg'aments :-- 
" First, I tell you so, and you know I never break my 
word. 
" Secondly, My Lord Treasm'er says so, and he never 
told a lye in his lire. 
" Thirdly, My Lord Lauderdale will undertake it for me ; 
and I should be loath, by mty act of mine, he should 
forfeit the credit he bas with you. 
"If you desire more instances of my zeai. [ have them for 
you. For example, I have converted my natural sons from 
Popery; and I may say, without vauity, it was my own 
work, so much the lnore peculiarly miue than the begetting 
them. 'Twould do one's heart good to hear how prettily 
George can read already in the Psalter. They are all fine 
childrca, God bless 'em, and so like lne in their under- 
standings. But, as I was saying, I hure, to please you, 
give, u a pension to your favonrite my Lord Lauderdale ; hot 
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so much that I thought he wanted if, as tht you would 
tke it kindly. I bave ruade Carwell dutchess of Portsmouth, 
and marryed ber sister to the Earl of Pembroke. I bave, 
at my brother's request, sent my Lord Inchequin into Barbary, 
to settle the Protestant Religion among the Moors, and an 
English Interest at Tngier. I bave ruade Crew Bishop of 
Durham, and, at the first word of lny Lady Portsmouth, 
Prideaux Bishop of Chichester. I know not, for my part, 
what fctious men would bave; but this I ara sure of, my 
predecessors never did anything like this, to gain the good 
will of their subjects. So nluch for your religion, and now 
for your prolrty. My behaviour to the Bnkers is a pnblick 
instance; md the proceedings between hlrs. Ilyde and Mrs. 
Sntton for private ones, are such convincing evidences, that 
it will be needless fo say any more fo 't. 
"I must now acquaint you, that, by my Lord Treasurer's 
advice, I bave ruade a considerable retrenchment upon my 
expenses in candles and charcoal, md do hot intend to stop 
there, but will, with yonr help, look into the late embezzle- 
ments of my dripl)ing-pans and kitchen-stuff; of which, by 
the way, upon my conscience, neither my Lord Treasurer nor 
my Lord Lauderdale are guilty. I tell you my opinion; 
but if you should find them dabling in that busyness, I tell 
you plainly, I leave 'em to you ; for, I would bave the world 
to know, I ara hot a man tobe cheated. 
"My Lords and Gentlemen, I desire you fo believe me 
as you bave found me ; and I do solemnly promise you, that 
whatsoever you give me shall be specially managed with the 
saine conduct, trust, sincerity, and prudence that I bave ever 
practised since my happy restoration." x 

lock King's Speeches have often been marie, but 
this is the first, and I think still the best of them all. 
There was no shaking off religion from the debates 
of those days. A new Oaths ]ill suddenly appeared 
in the House of Lords, where it gave rise to one of 
the greatest debutes that assembly has ever witnessed, 

 Printed in Captain Thompson's edition, vol. i. p. 432. 
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lasting seventeen days. The bishops were baited by 
the peers vith great spirit, and the report of the 
proceedings may still be read with gusto. 
Marvell, in his Growth of Popery, thus describes 
what happened :  

"While these things were upon the auvil, the 10th of 
Tovember  as corne for the Parliament's sitting, but that 
vas lut off till the 13th of April 1675. And in the mean- 
time, which fell out most oplortnue for the couspirators, 
these counsels were matnred, and something further to be 
contrived, that was yet wanting ; the Pa'liament accordingly 
meetig, and the llouse of Lords, as well as that of the 
Commons, being in deliberatiou of several wholesome bills, 
such as the present state of the natiol required, the great 
design came out in a bill uuexpectedly offered one moruiug in 
the Ilouse of Lords, whereby all such as iujoyed aly beneficial 
office, or imployment, ecclesiastical, cL il, or military, to which 
was added privy couusellors, j ustices «,f the l)eace, and members 
of Parliament, were under a penalty to take the oath, and 
make the declaration, and abhorrence, insuriug :-- 
' I A. B. do declare, that it is hot laful npon any 
pretence whatsoever to take up arms agaiust the 
King, and that I do abhor that traiterons position 
of taking arms by his authority against his person, 
or against those that are commissioued by him in 
1)ursuance of such commission. And I do swear, 
that I will hot at any time indeavour the alteration 
of the government either in Church or State. So 
help me God.' 
« This saine oath had been brought into the House of 
Commons in the plague year at Oxford, to have been imposed 
upon the nation, but there, by the assistance of those very 
same persons that now introduce it, 'twas thrown out, for 
fear of a general infection of the vitals of this kiugdom; 
and though it passed then in a partictlar bill, knon by 
the naine of the Five Mlle Act, because it only concerned 
the non-conformist preachers, yet even in that, it was 
thoroughly Ol)posed by the late Earl of Southampton, -hose 
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judgement might well bave been reckoued for ihe standard 
of prudence and loyaliy."  
Of the prol)osed oath Marvell says, "o Con- 
veyancer could ever in more compeldious or binding 
terres bave drawn a dissettlement of the whole birth- 
right of England." 
This was no mere legal quibbling. 
"These things are no uiceties, or remote considerations 
(though in makiug of 1oEws, alld which must corne afterwards 
under construction of jmlges, dn'ante bee placito all cases 
are to be put and imagiued) but them being an act in Scotland 
for 20,000 ulell fO llll'Cll into Euglund tll)Oll call, and so great 
a body of English sohliery in France, ithin summons, be- 
sicles what foreigners may be obliged by {reaty to furnish, 
and if being so fresh in nlelnory, what sort of persons had 
lately been in commission among us, fo which add the many 
books flen priuted by license,  ri{, some by men of the black, 
one of the green cloth, wherein the absoluteness of the Eng- 
lish monarchy is against all law asserted. 
" Ail theoe considerations put together were sufficient to 
moEke any houest and well a(lvised man to conceive indeed, 
that upon the passing of this oath and declaration, the whole 
smn of affairs depended. 
"If grew therefore fo the greatest contest, that bas perhaps 
ever been in Purliament, wherein those Lords, that were 
against this oath, being assured of their own loyalty and merit, 
stood u l, now for the English liberties with {le saine genius, 
virtue, and courage, (hat {heir noble ancestors had formerly 
defended the great Charr of England, hut with so much 
greater commendation, lu that they had here a fairer fieht aud 
a more civil way of decision ; they fought if out umler ail the 
diadvantags imaginable; they were overlaid by numbers; 
the noioe of the tIouse, like the wind, was against them, and 
if hot the sun, the fireside was ahvays in their faces; nor 
being so few, couhl they, as their adversaries, withdrav to 
refresh themselves in a whole day's ingagement: yet never 
was there a clearer demonstration how dull a thing is humane 

 Grosart, vol. iv. p. 30t. 
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eloquence, and gre,tuess how little, when the 1)right Cruth 
discovers ,ll tllirlgs in their proper colours and dimonsions 
and shining, shoots its beams thorow all their fallacies. It 
might be injurious, where all of thcnl did so cxcellently wello 
to attribute more to any one of Chose Lords th,u mmther, 
unless because Che Duke of Backiughmu and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, have been the nlore reproached for this brave 
action, it be requisite by a double proportion of pr,ise to set 
them two on equ,l terlus with the rest of their companions in 
houonr. The 1)urticular relation in this debate, which lasted 
many days, with great eagerness on both sides, and thc reu- 
sons but on one, xvas in the next Session bm'nt by order of 
the Lords, but the spurks of it will eternally fly in their 
adversaries' faces." 1 
In a letter to his constituents, dated April 22, 1675, 
!\Iarvell was content to say: " The Lords sate the 
whole day yesterd:ty till ten at night without rising 
(aud the King all the while but of out addresses 
present) upou their Bill of Test in both ho«ses and are 
hOt yet corne to the question of committig it. » 
After prolonged discussion the )ath Bill was sent 
fo the Commons where doubtless it mtst bave passed, 
had not a furious privilege quarrel over Sir John 
Fagg's case marie prorogation in June almost a neces- 
sity. In October l'arliament met again, and at once 
resolved itself into a Committee upon :Religion to 
prevent the growth of Popery. This rime the king 
ruade ahnost an end of the Parliament by a prorogation 
which lasted from ovember 1675 until February 1677 
 a period of fifteen months. 
On the re-assembling of Parliament the Duke of 
Buckingham fathered the argument much used dring 
the long recess, that  prorogation extending beyond 
twelve months was in constrtction of law  dissolution. 
For the expression of this opinion and the refnsal to 

1 Grosart, vol. iv. p. 308. 
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recant it the Duke of Buckinghm and three other 
lords were ordered to the Tower, the king being 
gretly angered by the duke's request tht his cook 
might be allowed to wit on him. On this incident 
Mvell remarks: "Thus u prorogation without pre- 
cedent ws to be warranted by an imprisomnent with- 
out example. A sad instmme! Vhereby the dignity 
of l'rliament and especially of the House of leers did 
at present much surfer md m,y probbly more for the 
future,.for wthig b«t t)trlhtet c(t destroy Parlia- 
meurt. If a House shall once be felon of itself and stop 
its own breath, taking away that liberty of speech 
which the King verbally, and of course, allows them 
(as now they had done in both bouses) to what pur- 
pose is it coming thither ? "  
The character of this House of Com,nons did not 
iml)rove with age. 
Marvell writes in the Growth of 
" In matters of money they seem at first difficult, but haviug 
been dioursed with in private, they are set right, and begin 
to understand it better themselves, and to convert their 
brethren : for they are all of them to be bought and sold, only 
their number makes them cheaper, and each of them doth so 
overvalue himself, that sometilnes they outstand or let slip 
their own market. 
" If is hot to be imagined, how small things, in this case, 
even members of g'eat estates 'ill stoop at, and most of them 
will do as much for l,opes as others for fruition, but if their 
p,tience be iired out, they grow at last ,nutinous, and revolt 
to the country, till some better occasion offer. 
"Among these are so,ne men of the best understandiag 
were they of equa.l itegrity» who affect fo ingross all business, 
to be al»le to qash any good motion by parliamentary skill, 
unless themselves be the authors, and to be the leading men 
of the House, and for their natural lires fo continue so. But 

1 Grosart, vol. iv. p. 322. 
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these are men that bave been once fooled, most of them, and 
discovered, and slighted at Court, so that till some turn of 
State shall let them in their adversaries' place, in the mean 
rime they look sullen, make big motions, and coutrive specious 
bills for the subject, yet only wait the opportunity to be the 
instrunmnts of the saine counsels which they oppose in others. 
"There is a third part still remaining, but as contrary in 
themselves as light and darkness ; those are either the worst, 
or lhe best of men ; the first are most profligate persons, they 
bave neither estaes, consciences, nor good manners, yet are 
therefore picked ont as the necessary men, and whose rotes 
will go furthest ; the charges of their elections are defrayed, 
whatever they amount to, tables are kept for them at White- 
hall, and through Westminster, that they may be ready at 
hand, within call of a question : ail of them are received into 
pension, and know tbeir pay-day, which they never fail of: 
insomuch that a great officer was pleased to say, ' That they 
came about him like so many jack-daws for cheese at the end 
of eveD' Session." If they be hot in Parliament, they mnst 
be in prison, and as they are protected themselves, by privi- 
lege, so they sell their protections fo others, to the obstruction 
so many years together of the law of the land, md the pnblick 
justice ; for these it is, that the long and frequent adjonrn- 
ments are calculated, but ail whether the court, or the 
monopolizers of the country party, or those that profane the 
title of old cavaliers, do equally, though upon differing reasons, 
like death apprehend a dissolution. But notwithstanding 
these, there is an handful of sait, a sparkle of soul, that bath 
hitherto preserved this gross body from pntrefaction, some 
gentlemen that are constant, invariable, indeed Eglishmen; 
such as are above hopes, or fears, or dissimulation, that cau 
neither flatter, nor betray their king or country : but being 
conscious of their own loyalty and integrity, proceed throw 
good and bad report, to acquit themselves in their duty to 
Goal, their prince, and their nation ; although so small a scant- 
ling in number, that men can scarce reckon of them more than 
a quorum ; insomuch that it is less difficult to conceive how 
tire was first brought to light in the world than how any 
good thing could ever be produced out of an House of Coin- 
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ruons so constituted, unless as that is imagined to have corne 
from the rushing of trees, or battering of rocks together, by 
accident, so these, by their clashing with one another, have 
struck out an useful effect from so unlikely causes. But 
whaisoever casual good bath been wrought at any rime by 
the assimilation of alnbitious, factious and disappointed 
melnbers, to the little, but solid, and uubiassed party, the 
more frequent ill effects, a,,d cousequences of so uaequal a 
mixture, so long, coutinued, ara demonstrable and apparent. 
For while scarce any man cornes thither with re.pect fo the 
publick service, but in design fo make aml raise his fortune, 
it is not to be expressed, the debauchery, and lewdness, 
which, upon occasion of election to Parliamenl% are now 
grown habitual thorow the nation. So that the vice, and the 
expence, are risea to such a prodigious height, that few sober 
men can inclure to stand to be chosen on such conditions. 
From whence also arise rends, and perpetual anilnosities, over 
most of the couuties and corporation.% while gentlemen 
of worth, spirit, aad ancient estates and del)endances  see 
ihemsclves overpowered in lhcir own ueighbourhood by the 
drunkuess and bribcry, of their competitors. Bt if never- 
lheless any worthy person chance fo carry the election, some 
nmrcenary or corrupt sheriff makes a double return, and so 
the cause is handed to the Committee of elections, who ask 
no better, but are ready to adopt his adversary into the IIouse 
if he be hot legitimate. And if the gentleman agrieved seek 
his remedy against the sheriff in Vestminster-IIall, and lhe 
proofs be so palpab|e, that the King's Bench cannot invent 
how to do him injustice, yet the lUajor pa of the twelve 
jndges shall ul,on better consideratiou vaca.te the sheriff's fine 
and reverse the judgement; but ihose of them that dare 
dissent from their brethren are in danger to be turned off the 
bench without any cause assigne& While men therefore 
carc hot thus how they get into the tIouse of Commons, 
neit|,er can it be expected that they should make any con- 
science of what they do there, but they are only intent how 
to reimburse tlmmselves (if tlmir elections were at their own 
charge) or how to bargain their rotes for a place or a pension. 
They list themselves straightways iato some Court faction, 
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and if is as well-known among them, to what Lord each of 
them retain as when formerly they wore coats and b,udges. 
By this long haunting so together, they are growu too so 
familiar among themselves, lhat ail reverence of their own 
Assembly is lost, that they lire togethcr hot like Pm'liameut 
men, but like so many good fellows met togcther in a publick 
bouse fo make merry. Aml which s yet worse, by being so 
thoroughly acqu,%inted, they understm,d their nunber an,1 
party, so tllat the use of so publick a coin,sel is frustrated, 
there is no place for dcliberation, no perswading by reason, 
but they can see one another's rotes through l)oth throats and 
cravats before tlley hear them. 
"Where the cards are so well known, they are only fit for 
a cheat, and no fait gamester but would throw thcm undcr 
the table." 1 
It is a melancholy picture. 
Here, perhaps, may be best inserted the story about 
the proffered bribe. The story is entitled to small 
credit, but as hell)ing to swell and maintain , tradition 
concerning an historical character about whom little is 
positively known, it can hardly escape mention in any 
biography of Marvell. A pamphlet printed in Ireland 
(1754) supplies an easy-flowing version of the tale. 
" The borough of IIull, in the reign of Charles II., chose 
Andrew Marvell, a young gentleman of little or no fortune, 
and maintained him in London for the service of the public. 
His uuderstanding, integrity and sph'it, were dreadful fo the 
then infamous administration. Persuaded hat he would be 
theirs for properly asking, they sent his old school-fellow, the 
Lord Treasurer Danby, to renew acquaintance with him in 
his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer, out of pure 
qffeclion, slipped into his hand an order upon the treasury for 
£1000, and then went to his chariot. Marvell, looking at 
the paper, calls after the Treasurer, 'My Lord, 1 request 
another moment.' They went up again to the gal'ret, and 
Jack, the servant boy, was called. ' Jack, child, what had I 

1 Grosart, vol. iv. p. 327. 
P 
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ïor dinner yesterday 7'  Don't you remember, sir ? you had 
the little shoulder oï mutton that you ordered me to brbg 
from a woman in the market.' 'Very right, child.' ' What 
bave I for dinner to-day?' ' Don't you know, sir, that you 
bid me lay by the blade-bone fo broil.' ' 'T is so, very right, 
child, go awy.' 'My Lord, do you hear that? Andrew 
M;trvell's dinner is pmvided; there's your piece of paper. 
I 'ant it hot. I knew the tort of kindness you intended. 
I live here to serve my constituents: the ministry may seek 
men for thei- purpose ; I «» hot one.' " 
One more letter remains fo be quoted:-- 
To Willi« Ramsde» Esq. 
"June 10, 1678. 
"DEAR 'tLL,--[ have time to tell you thus mtch of 
pfl,lick nmtters. The patience of the Scots, under their 
oppressions, is hot to bc paralleled ia any history. They still 
cotimm their extraordiuary and uumerons, l*ut peaceable, 
field conventicles. One Mr. Welch is their arch-minister, and 
the last letter I saw tells, people were going forty toiles fo 
hear him. There came out, about Christmas last, here, a 
large book concering the D'owth of popery and arbitrary 
governmeat. There have been great rewards offered 
private, and considerable in the Gazette, to any one who 
could inform of the author or printer, but hot yet discovered. 
Three or four printed books since lmve described,  near  
it was proper to go, the man being a Member of Parliament, 
Mr. Marvcll, to have been the author; but if he had, surely 
he should hot have escaped being questioned in Parliament 
or some other place. 3Iy good wishes attend you." 
The last letter Andrew Marvell wrote to his con- 
stituents is dated July 6, 1678. The member for Hall 
died in August 1678. The Parliament in which he had 
sat continuotsly for eighteen years was af last dissolved 
on the 30th of December in the year of his death. 
 This story is first told in a balder form by Cooke in his 
edition of 1726. It may be read as Cooke tells it in the Dic- 
tionary of htiotal Biogrttphy, vi.» p. 329. There was 
çrobably some fuadation fr .t. 



CHAPTEI VII 

FINAL SATIRES AND DEATH 

IIARVELL WaS no orator or debater, and though a 
member of Parliament for nearly eighteen years, but 
rarely opened his mouth in the llouse of Commons. 
His old enemy, Samuel Parker, whilst venting his 
posthumous spire upon the anthor of the Relw, rsal 
Tratsl»'osed , would have us bclieve" that our l'oet could 
hot speak without a sound basting : whereupon having 
frequently undergone this discipline, he learnt at 
length to hold his tongue." There is no good reason 
for believing the Bishop of Oxford, but it is the fact 
that, however taught, l[rvell had learnt to hold his 
tongue. His ]ongest reported speech will be found in 
the Parliamet( T Ilistory, vol. iv. p. 855.  Yhen we 
remelnber how frequently in those days Marvell's pet 
subjects were under tierce discussion, we toast recog- 
nise how fixed was his habit of self-repression. 
On one occasion only are we enabled fo catch a 
glimpse of l\[arvell "before the Speaker." If was in 
l[a.rch 1677, and is thus reported in the P«rliament(«ry 
IBstory, though no mention of the incident is ruade in 
the Journals of the House: -- 

 In'reading the early volumes of the Parliamentary History 
the question has to be asked, XVhat authority is there for the 
reports of speeches ? Iu Charles the Second's time some of tlie 
speakers, both in the Ix)rds and Commons, evidently communicated 
their orations to the press. 
211 
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"Debate on ll[r. Andrett, Mar'ell's striklng Sir Philip 
llarcourt, l]htrch 29.--5Ir. Marvell, coming up the house to 
his place, stumbling at Sir Philip Ilaïcourt's foot, iu recover- 
ing hilnself, seenmd to give Sir l'hilip a box on the ear. The 
Speaker acquainting the bouse ' That he saw a box on the 
e:tr giveu, md it was his duty to inforln the house of it,' 
this debate ensued. 
" Mr. l[arcell. Vhat passed wus through great acquaint- 
ance and falniliarity betwixt us. IIe neiflmr gave ]lira an 
affront, nor inteuded him any. But the Speaker cast a severe 
reflection npon him yesterd,y, when he w,s out of the house, 
aud he bol,es that, as the Speaker keeps us in order, he will 
keep hilnself in order for Ihe future. 
"Sir John Ertdy. Vhat the Speaker said yesterday was 
iu hlarvell's vildicatiou. If these two gentlemen are friends 
already, he would hot lnake them friends, and would let the 
marrer go no further. 
« Sir Job. Charlton is sorry a thing of this nature bas 
happoned, and no more sense of it. You in the Chair, and 
a stroke struck ! Marvoll deserves for his reflectionon you, 
Mr. Speaker, to be called in question. ¥ou caunot do right 
to Ihe house unless you question it ; and moves to have M,r- 
vell sent to the Tower. 
"The Speaker. I s,w a blow on one side, and a stroke ou 
t]m other. 
" Sir Philip Ilarcourt. Ma.rvell had some kind of a stumble, 
and mine was Olfly a thrust ; and the thing was accidental. 
"Sir H. Goodrick. The persons have declared the thing to 
be accidelltal, but if doue in jest, hot fit to be doue here. 
He believes if an accident, and hopes the house thinks so 
too. 
"Mr. Sec. lllliamson. This does appear, that the action 
for that rime was iu some heat. IIe cannot excuse Marvell 
who ruade a very severe reflection on the Sloeaker. and since 
it is so enquired, whether you have doue your duty, he would 
have Marvell withdraw, that you nay consider of it. 
"Col. Sandys. Ma.rvell has giveu you trouble, and instead 
of excusing himself, reflects upon the S]:oeaker : a strange 
confidence, if not an impudence! 
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"Mr. JIart,ell. Ilas se great a respect te the privi]ege, order, 
and decency, of the house, tllat he is content te be a sacrifice 
for it. As te the casualty that happelled, he saw a seat empty, 
and goiug te sit in it, his friend put him by, ia a jocu]ar 
manner, and what he did was of the saine nature. Se much 
familiarity has ever beeu between them, that there was no 
heat in the thing. IIe is sorry he gave an offeuce te he house. 
Ile seldom sl)eaks te the house, and if he commit au errer, in 
the malmer of lais speech, being net se well tuned, he llopes 
if is uot an offence. Whether out or in the house, he has a 
respect te the Speaker. But he bas been informed that the 
Speaker resumed something he had said. v'i|]l reflectiou. IIe 
did lier think fit te complain of Mr. Seymour te Mr. Speaker. 
tIe believes that is net reflective, lle desires te comport 
himself with ail respect te the bouse. This passage with 
IIoErcourt was a perfect casualty, and if you think fit, he will 
withdraw, and sacrifice himself te the censure of the house. 
« Sir lleiry Capel. The blow given IIarcourt was with his 
hat; the Speaker cast his eye upou both of them, and both 
respected him. IIe would net aggravate the thing. larvell 
submits, and he wouhl have you leave the thing as it is. 
"Sir Robert tlolmes saw the whole action. Marvell flung 
about three or four tilnes with his hat, aud then gave IIar- 
court a box ou the ear. 
" Sir tlenry Capel desires, new that his honour is concerned, 
that tIoimes may explain, whether he saw net Marvell with 
his hat only give Harcourt the stroke ' at that rime.' Possibly 
' at another time' it lnight be. 
" The Speaker. Both Holmes and Capel are in the right. 
But Marvell strnck IIarcourt se home, that his fist, as well 
as his bat, hit him. 
" Sir R. Howard hopes the house will net have Harcourt 
say he received a blow, when he bas net. tIe thinks what 
has been said by them both sufficient. 
" Mr. Garraway hopes, that by the debate we shall net 
make the thing greater than it is. Would have them both 
reprimandd f«r it. 
"Mr. Sec. William.on submits the honour of the house te 
the house. Would have them made friends, ad give that 
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necessary assurance fo the house, and he, for his part, re- 
mains satisfied. 
" Sir T/w. Meres. By our long sitting together, we lose, 
out familiarity and acquintauce, the decencies of the house. 
IIe has seen 500 in the house, and people very orderly; hot 
so much as to read a letter, or set up a foot. One could 
scarce know anybody in the house, but him that spoke, tIe 
would have the Speaker declare that order ought to be ke]?t; 
but as to that gentleman (Marvell) to rest satisfied." 
The general impression left upon the mind is that 
of a friendly-familiar but choleric gentleman, full of 
likes and dislikes, readier with his tongue in the lobby 
than with " set" speeches in the Chamber. A solitary 
politician with a biting pen. Satirists m(st hot coin- 
plain if they have enemies. 
h[arvell's vein of satire was never worked out, and 
the politicil poems of his last decade are fuller than 
ever of a savage hmnour. How he kept his ears is 
repeated wonder. He is said to have been on terres 
of intimate friendship with I»rince Rupert, and it is 
steady tradition that the king was one of his amused 
reders. It is hard to believe that even Charles the 
Second could bave seen any humour, good or bad, in 
such a couplet:-- 
 , The poor Priapus King, led by the nose, 
Looks as a thing set up to scare the crows." 
:Nor can the following verses have been read with nmch 
pleasare, either at Vhitehall or in a punt whilst fishing 
at Vindsor. Their occasion was the setting up in the 
stocks-market in the City of London of a statue of the 
king by Sir Robert Viner, a city knight, to whom 
Charles was very heavily in debt. Sir Robert, having 
a frugal mind, had acquired a statue of John Sobieski 
trampling on the Turk, which, judiciously altered, was 
made to pass muster so as to reloresent the I»ensioner 
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of Louis the Fourteenth ,und the Vendor of Dunkirk 
tmmpling on Oliver Cromwell. 

', As cities that to the tierce conqueror yield 
1)o at tbeir own charges their citadels bui]d ; 
So Sir Robert advanced the King's statue in token 
Of bankers defeated, and Lombard Street broken. 
Some thought it a knightly and generous deed, 
Obliging the city with a King and a steed ; 
When with honour he lnight from his word have gone 
back ; 
IIe that vows in a cahn is absolved by a wrack. 
But now it appears, from the first to the last, 
To be a revenge and a lnalice forecast ; 
Upon the King's birthday to set up a thing 
That shows him a lnonkey l»»uch more than a King. 
IVhen each one that passes finds fault with the horse 
Yet all do affirm tlmt the Kiug is much worse ; 
Ad some by the likeness Sir Robert suspect 
That he did for the King his own statne erect. 
Thus to see him disfigured--the herb-women chid, 
Who up on their panniers more gracefu]ly rid; 
And so loose in his seat--that all persons agree, 
E'en Sir William Peak  sits much firmer than he. 
But Sir Robert affirms that we do him much wrong ; 
"T is tlm 'graver at work, to reform him, so long; 
But, alas! he will never arrive at his end, 
For it is such a King as no chisel can mend. 
But with all his errors restore us our King, 
If ever you hope in December for spring; 
For though ail the 'orld cannot show such auother, 
Yet we "d rather bave him than his bigoted brother." 

Of a more exalted vein of satire the following ex- 
trct may serve us un examl»le:-- 

Lord Mayor, 1667. 
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" Brit. 

Ral. 

Brit. 

Ral. 

Brit. 

BRITANNIA AND RALEIGtI 
Ah I Raleigh, when thou didst thy breath resign 
To trembling James, wouhl I had quitted mine. 
Cubs didst thou cull them ? IIadst thou seen this brood 
Of eurls, and dukes, and princes of the blood, 
No more of Scottish ruce thou would'st compluin, 
Those would be blessings in this spurious reign. 
Aw,ke, m'ise ff'oto thy long blessed repose, 
Once more with me partke of mortal woes] 
What mighty power has forced me from my rest ? 
Oh ! mighty queen, why so untimely dressed ? 
Fuvoured by night, concealcd in this disguise, 
Yhilst the le d court in drunken slumber lies, 
I stole awuy, and never will return, 
Tiil England knows who did her city bm'n ; 
Till cuvuliers shall favourites be deemed, 
And loyal suffers by the court esteemed ; 
Till Leigh und Gallowuy slmll bribes rejec ; 
Thus Osborne's golden cheut I shall dctect : 
Till utheist Laudcrdale shall leave this laud, 
And Commons' rotes shall cut-nose guurds disband : 
Till Kate u happy mother shall become, 
Till Chm'les loves parliameuts, und James hates Rome. 
Wht futul crimes muke you for ever fly 
Your once loved court, and martyr's progeny? 
A colony of French possess the Coin't, 
Pimps, priests, buffoons, i' the privy-chamber sport. 
Such slimy nmnsters ne'er upproached the throne 
Since Phuraoh's reign, nor so defiled u crown. 
I' the sacred ear tyrannic arts they crouk, 
Pervert his nfind, his good intentions choke; 
Tell him of golden Indies, f,iry lnds, 
Leviutlmn, und ubsolute communds. 
Thus, fairy-like, the King they ste,l uwuy, 
And in his room u Lewis changeling luy. 
IIow off bave I him to himself restored, 
In's left the scale, in's right hand placed the sword ? 
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Ral. 

Brit. 

Taught him tbeir use, what dangers wonld ensue 
To those that tried to sel)arate these two ? 
The bloody Scottish chronicle turned o'er, 
Showed him how many kings, in prl)le gore, 
Vere hurled to hell, by learnin." tyrmt lofe ? 
Thc other day famed Spenser I did bring, 
In lofty notes Tudor's blest reign to sing; 
IIow Spain's proud powers ber virgin arms controlled, 
And gohlen days in peaceful order rolled ; 
IIow like ripe fruit she dropped from off her throne, 
Full of grey hairs, good deeds, and gTeat renown. 

Once more, great queen, thy darling strive fo save, 
Snatch him again from scaudal and the grave; 
Present to's thoughts his long-scornÇd parliament, 
The basis of his t.hroue and govermnent. 
In his deaf ears sound his dead father's naine: 
Perhaps that spell may's erring soul reclaim : 
Who knows what good effects from thence may spriug ? 
'T is godlike good to save a falling king. 
Raleigh, no more, for long in vain I've tried 
The Stuart from the tyrant to divide ; 
As easily learned virtuosos may 
With the dog's blood bis geutle kind convey 
Into the wolf, and make his guardian turn 
To the bleating flock, by bim so lately torn : 
If this imperial juice once taint his blood, 
'T is by no potent antidote withstood. 
Tyrants, like lep'rous kings, for public weal 
Should be imnmred, lest the contagion steal 
Over the whole. The elect of the Jessean line 
To this firm law their sceptre did resgn ; 
And shall tbis base tyrannic brood invade 
Eternal laws, by God for maukind ruade ? 
To the serene Venetian state I'll go, 
From her sage mouth famed principles to know; 
With her the prudence of the ancients read 
To teach my ioeolole in their stelos to tread; 
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By their great pattern such a state I '11 frame, 
Shall eternize a glorious lasting naine. 
Till then, my Raleigh, teach out noble youth 
To love sobriety, and holy truth ; 
Watch and pïeside over tleir tender age 
Lest court corruption should tbeir souls engage ; 
Teach them how arts, and arms in thy young days, 
Employed our youth -- hot taveïns, stews, and plays ; 
Tell them the generous scorn their race does owe 
To flattery, pimping, and a gaudy show; 
Teach them to scorn the Carwells, Fort smouths, lTells, 
The Clevelands, Osbornes, Bcrties, Lauderdales : 
Poppaea, Tigelline, and Arteria's naine, 
Ail yield fo these in lewd,,ess, lust, and faine. 
llake them admire the Talbots, Sydneys, Veres, 
Drake Cavendish, Blake, men void of slavish fears, 
True sous of glory, pillars of the state, 
On whose famed deeds all tongues and writers wait. 
When with tierce ardouï their bright souls do burn, 
Back to my dearest country I '11 return." 
The dialogue between the two horses, which bore 
upon their respective backs the stone effigies of 
Charles the First at Charing Cross and Charles the 
Second at Wool-Church, is, in its owa rough way, 
masterly satire for the popular ear. 
- If the Roman Church, good Christians, oblige ye 
To believe man and beast bave spoken in effigy, 
Why should we hot credit the public discourses, 
In a dialogue between two inanimate horses ? 
The horses I mean of Wool-Church and Charing, 
Who told many truths worth any man's hearing, 
Since Viner and Osborn did buy and provide 'em 
For the two mighty monahs who now do bestride 'em. 
The stately brass stallion, and the white marble steed, 
The night came together, by all 'tis asTeed; 
When both kings were weary of sitting all day 
Tbey stole off, incognito, each his own way ; 
And then the two jades, after mutnal salures, 
ot ouly discoursed, but fell fo disputes." 
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The dialogue is too long to be quoted. Charles the 
Second's steed boldly declares :-- 
"De Witt a.nd Cromwell had each a brave soul, 
I freely declare it, I ara for old Noll ; 
Though his govermnent did a tyrant resemble, 
IIe ruade England great, and his enemies tremble." 
Mr. Hollis, when he sent the picture of Cromwell by 
Cooper to Sidney Sussex College, is said to bave 
written beneath it the lines just quote& 
The satire ends thus:-- 
" Charing Cross. But canst thon devise when things will be 
lnended ? 
Wool-Chrch. When the rëign of the line of the tuarts is 
endcd. 
Charing Cross. Then England, rejoice, thy redemption 
draws nigh ; 
Thy oppression together with kingship 
shall die. 
Chorus. A Commonwealth, a Commonwealth we 
proclaim to the nation, 
For the gods have repented the King's 
restoration." 
These probably are the lines which spread the popular, 
but mistaken, belief that Marvell was a Republican. 
Andrew Marvell died in his lodgings in London 
on the 16th of August 1678. Colonel Grosvenor, 
writing to George Treby, M.I'. (afterwards Chier of 
the Conlmon Pleas), on the 17th of August, reports 
"Andrew IoErvell died yesterday of apoplexy." 
Parliament was hot sitting at the time. What was 
said of the elder Audrew may also be said of the 
younger: he was happy in the moment of his death. 
The one just escaped the Civil War, the other the 
Popish l'lot. 
Marvell was thought to have been poisoned. Such 
a suspicion in those bad rimes was hot far-fetched. 
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ttis satires, rough but moving, had been widely read, 
and his fears for the Constitution, his d'ead of 
« The grim Monster, Arbitrary Power, 
The ugliest Gimt ever trod the earth," 
inïested many breasts, and bred terror. 
"Marveli, the Islaud's watchful sentinel, 
Stood in the gap and bravely kept his post." 
The post was one of obvions danger, and 
"Whether Fate or Art untwin'd his thread 
Remaius in doubt."  
The doubt has lmW been dissipated by the research 
of an accomp]ished physician, Dr. Gee, who in 1874 
communicated to the Athea«e«m (Match 7, 1874) an 
extract from Richard :5[orton's lIvpero%o'[a (1692), 
containing a full account of Marvell's sickuess and 
death Art "untwin'd his thread," but it was the doc- 
tor's m't. Dr. Gee's translation of Morton's medical 
Latin is as follows : 
t, In this manner was that most la,nous man Andrew 
Marvell carried off from amongst the living before his rime, 
to the great Ioss of the republic, and especially the republic 
of letters ; through the ignorance of an old conceited doctor, 
who was in the habit on all occasions of raving excessively 
agaiust Peruvian bark, as if it were a common plague. How- 
beit, without any clear indication, in the interval after a third 
fit of regular tertian ague, and by way of preparation (so that 
all things might seem fo be done most methodicaily), blood 
was copiously drawn from the patient, who was advanced in 
years." [IIere folios" more details of treatment, which I pass 
over.] "The way having been ruade ready after this fashion, 
at the beginning of the next fit, a great febrifuge was given, 
a draught, that is to say, of Venice treacle, etc. By the 
doctor's orders, the patient was covered up close with blankets 

 See M«rvell's Ghost, in Poe»ts o»t Affairs of State. 
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suy ruther, wus buried undcr them ; und composed himself 
to sleep and sweat, so thtt he might escupe the cohl shivers 
which are wont to accomp,ny the onset of the uguc-fit, lle 
was seized with the deepest sleep and colliqtmtive sweats, and 
in the short sp,ce of twenty-four honrs from t|,e time of the 
tgtm-fit,, he died com,tose, lle died, who, hud a single ounce 
of Peruvian bark been properly given, might eusily bave 
escaped, in twenty-four hours, from the jaws of the grave 
und the disease : ,nd so burning with anger, I informed the 
doctor, when he told me this story without any sense of 
8|lPdlleo" 
Marvell was buried on the 18th of August, « under 
the pews in the south side of St. Gilcs's Church in the 
Fields, mder the window whcrcin is paillted on glass 
a red lion." So writes the invaluable Aubrey who 
tells us he had the accourt) froln the sex)on who ruade 
the grave. 
In 1678 St. Giles's Church was a brick structure 
built by Laud. The present imposiug church was 
buil on the site of the ohl one in 1730-34. 
In 1774 Cal)tain Thompson so he tells us « visited 
the grand mausoleum under the clmrch of St. Giles 
fo serch for the coffin in which Ir. Marvell was 
placed: in this vault were deposited upwards of a 
thousand bodies but I could find no plate of an earlieç 
date than 1722 i I do therefore suppose the new church 
is bail) upon the former burial place." 
The poets grand-nephew Mr. Robert ettleton in 
1764 placed on the north side of the present church 
upon a black marble slab a long epitaplb still fo be 
seen recording the fact that « near fo this place lyeth 
the body of Andrew Marvell, Esquire." Ai no great 
distance from this slab is the tombstone, recently 
brought in from the graveyard outsid% of Georgits 
OE«q»aan, Poeta, a fine Roman monument, prepared by 
the care and at the cost of the poet's friend, Inigo 
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Joues. Still left exposed, in what is now a doleful 
gardeu (hot af all Marvellian), is the tombstone of 
lichard ]'ellderel of Boscobel, one of the rive yeomen 
brothers who helped Charles to escnl)e ufter \Vorcester. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in 1(;4., and Shirley the 
dralnatist, in 1666, had been cnrried to the sume place 
of sel)ulture. 
Aabrey describes 5[arvell "as of middling stature, 
pretty strong-set, rouudish faced, (.herry-cheeked, hnzell 
eye, brown hair. l[e was, il his conversatiou, very 
modest, aud of very few words. Though he loved 
wine, he would never drink hard in company, md 
was wont to say that he would hot play the good 
fellow in auy nmu's company in whose hands he would 
hot trust his lire. He kel)t bottles of wine af his 
lodgiugs, and many rimes he would drink liberally 
by himself aud to refresh his sl,irit and exalt his 
muse. James t[arrington (uuthor of Oceatta) was his 
intimnte ïriend; J. ]'ell, D.D., vas one of his acquaint- 
mmes. ]Ie had hot a general acquaintauce." 
Dr. lell, one nlay remark, was a great friend of 
Hobbes. 
In Mnrch 1(;79 joint administration was granted by 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, ][çrioe .][«rvell 
relictoE et Jol»d G»'eni C»'edito'i. This is the first rime 
we heur of there being any wife in the case. A 
creditor of u deceased person could hot obtain admini- 
stration without citing the next of kin, but a widow 
was entitled, under a stature of ]Ienry vI., as of 
right, to administration, and it may be that Mr. Gree 
thought the quickest way of being paid his debt was 
fo invent a widow. The practice of the court required 
an affidavit from the widow deposing tllat she was 
the lnwfd relict of the deceased, but this assertion on 
oath seems in ordinary cases fo have been sufflcient, 
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if the customary fees were forthcoming. Captain 
Thompson roundly asserts that the alleged lIary 
MoErvell was a cheat, and no more than the lodging- 
bouse keepcr where he had last lived--and Marvell 
was a migratory lnall. 1 [,'Lry Marvell's naine appears 
once again, in the forefront of the first edition of 
Marvell's l'oe»zs (1;81), where she certifies ail the 
eontents to be her husband's works. This lnay have 
been a lmblisher's, as the afildavit nmy have been a 
ereditor's, artifice. As against this, Ir. (rosart, who 
believed in Mary Marvell, reminds us that 5h'. Robert 
t]oulter, the publisher of the poems, was a most respect- 
able man, and a ïriend both of Milton's and Marvell's, 
and hot at ail likely either to eheat the 1)ublic with 
a falsely signed eertifieate, or to be eheated by a 
London lodging-house keeper. "W]mtever "Mary 
3Iarvell " may bave been, " widow, wife or nmid," 
she is heard of no nmre. 
Hull was hot wholly umnindful of her late and 
(William XVilberforce notwithstandiug) her most 
famous member. "On Thursday the 26th of Sep- 
tember 1678, in consideration of the kindness the 
Town and Borough had for Andrew Marvell Esq, 
one of the 13urgesses of Parliament for the saine 
Borough (lately deceased), and for his great merits 
from the Corporation. It is this day orderêd by the 
Court that Fifty pounds be paid out of the Town's 
Chest towards the discharge of his funerals (sic), and 
to perpetuate his memory by a gravestone" (Bec, ch 
Books of lIM1). 
The incumbent of Trinity Church is said to bave 
objected to the erection of any monument. At all 
1 The cottage at Highgate, hmg called ' Marvell's Cottage,' bas 
nowdisappeared. Sêvcral of M;trvêll's lelters were written from 
Highgate. 
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events there is none. Marvell had many enemies in 
the Church. Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
was a Yorkshire m,n, and had been domestic chapluin 
to Sir Heneage Finch, n lawyer-member, much lashed 
by Marvell's bitter 1,en. Shurp had also taken part 
in the quarrel with the Dissenters, and is reported to 
have becn vc T mu(.h opl»osed to any Hull Iaomtment 
to ]X[arvell. C,ptain Thompson says "the Epitaph 
which the Town of I[ull caused to be erected to 
Marvell's memory was torn down by the Zealots 
of the ]{ing's party." There is no record of this 
occtlrrence. 
There are several portraits of Marvell in existence 
--olm now being in the :National Portrait Gallery. 
A nodern statue in marble ,dorns the Towl Hall of 
Ilull. 



CHAI'TER ¥III 

WORK AS A I,IAI OF IJETTERS 

IARVELL'S work as a man of ]etters easi]y divides 
itselï into the inevitable three parts. First, as a poct 
properly so called ; Secod, as a political satirist using 
rhyme ; and TMrd, as a writer oï prose. 
Upon 5Iarvell's vork as a poet properly so called 
that curions, floating, ever-changing population to 
whom itis conveuient to refer as "the readiug public," 
had no opportunity of forming any real opinion until 
aïter the poet's death, uamely, when the small folio of 
1681 ruade ifs appearance. This volume, although not 
containing the Iloratia Ode q)o Cromtcell's 
.from I'eland or the lines upon Cromwe]l's death, did 
contain, saving these exceptions, all the best of 
5Iar-ell's verse. 
How this 1)oetry was received, to whom and to 
how many it gave pleasure, we bave hot the means 
of knowing. The book, like all other good books, 
had to take its chance. Good poetry is never 
exactly unpopular--its difficulty is to get a hearing, 
to secure a voffe. I fee] certain that from 681 ou- 
wards many ingenuous souls read Eyes ad Tears, The 
Ber-»tdas, T?e ry»tl)h complain i»g for the Death qf le" 
Favn, To his Coy .][istress, Yotg Love, and The Gar- 
deu with pure delight. In 1699 the poet Pomfret, of 
whose OEtoice Dr. Johnson said in 1780, "perhaps 
no composition in out language bus been oftener 
Q 225 
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perused," and who Southey in 1807 declared to be 
"the most popular of English poets"; in 1699, I say, 
this poet l'omfret says in a preface, sensibly enough, 
"to please everyone would be a New Thiug, and to 
write so as to please no Body would be as :New, for even 
Quarles and Wythers (sic) bave their Admirers." So 
liable is the public taste to fluctuatious and re-ersals, 
that to-day, though Quarles and Wither are not 
pOl)ular mthors, they certainly munber mauy more 
readers than Pomfret, Southey's " most popular of 
English poets," who has now, it is to be feared, 
finally disappeared even from the Authologies. But 
if Quarles and Wither had their mimirers even in 
1699, the poet Marvell, we may be sure, had his 
also. 
5[arvell had many poetical contemporaries -- rive- 
and-twenty at least--poets of mark aud iuterest, to 
most of whom, as well as to some of his immediate 
predecessors, he stood, as I must suppose, in some 
degree of poeticul relationship. With hlilton and 
Dryden no comparison will suggest itself, but with 
Donne and Cowley, with Waller and Denham, with 
:Butler and the now wellnigh forgotten Cleveland, 
with Walker and Charles Cotton, with Rochester and 
Dorset, some resemblances, certain influences, may be 
found and traced. From the order of his mind and 
his prose style, I should judge Marvell to have been 
both a reader and a critic of his contemporaries 
in verse and prose--though of his criticisms little 
remains. Of :Butler he twice speaks with great 
respect, and his sole refereuce to the demi Cleveland 
is kindly. Of 5Iilton we know what he thought, 
whilst Aubrey tells us that he once heard Marvell 
say that the Earl of Rochester was the only man in 
England that hmi the true vein of satire. 
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tl, e these influences what they m,y or must bave 
beeu, to us Marvell oeeul,ies , as a poet, a niche by 
himself. A finished toaster of his a.rt he never was. 
He could hot write verses like his friend Lovelace, or 
like (_',owley's Clronicle or Valler's liaes" ( )n a Girdle." 
He had hot the inexlmustible, astonishing (though 
tiresome) wit of Butler. IIe is often clumsy and 
sometilnes almost babyish. One has frequently occa- 
sion to wouder how a man of business could allow 
himself to be tickled by such obvious straws as are 
too many of the conceits which give him pleasure. To 
attribute ail the couceits of this period to the influence 
of Dr. l)omm is but a poor excuse after all. The 
worst thiag that can be said against poetry is that 
there is so much tedium in it. The glorious moments 
are all too few. It is his honest recognitiou of this 
woeful fuct that makes Dr. Johnson, witla all his 
faults lying thick about him, the most consolatory of 
our critics to the ordinary reading man. "Tedious- 
ness is the most fatal of all faults .... Unhappily 
this pernicious failure is that which an author is least 
able to discover. We are seldom tiresome fo ourselves. 
 . . Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous 
when he wrote it" (Lices of the Poets. Under Prior-- 
see also under Btler). 
That 5[arvell is never tiresome I will not assert. 
But he too bas his glorious moments, and they are all 
his own. In the wlaole compass of out poetry there 
is nothing quite like h[arvell's love of gardens and 
woods, of meads and rivers and birds. It is a love 
not lea.rnt from books, not borrowed from brother- 
1)oets. It is hot indulged in to prove anything. It is 
all sheer enjoyment. 
,, Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines, 
Curb me about, ye gaddiug vines, 
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And oh, so close your circles lace, 
That 1 may never leave this place 
Bai, lest your fetters prove too weak, 
Ere I your silken bomlage break, 
Do you, O brambles, chain me too, 
And, courteous brirs, nil me through. 

IIcre at the fountain's sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root, 
Casting the body's vest aside, 
My soul iato the boughs does glide; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings." 
:No poet is huppicr than Marvell in creuting the 
impression that he marie his verses out of doors. 
" lle saw lhe pa'tridge drum in the woods ; 
lle heurd ihe woodcock's evening hymn ; 
Ilc round the tawny thrush's broods, 
And the shy hawk did wait for him. 
What others did at distance hear 
And guessed withia the thicket's gloom 
Was shown to this philosopher, 
And at his bidding seemed to corne." 
(From Emerson's IVood Notes.) 
l[arvell's immediate faine as a true poet wus, I dure 
suy, obscured for u good while both by its originul 
note (for originulity is always ïorbidding at first sight) 
and by its uuthor's faine us a satirist, und his reputa- 
tion as a loyer of "liberty's glorious feust." It wus 
us one of the poets encountered in the Poems ou A.-tirs 
of State (fifth edition, 1703) that Marvell wus best 
known during the greuter part of the eighteenth cen- 
try. As Milton's friend hIarvell had, as it were, u 
side-ctmpel in the greut Miltonic temple. The putriotic 
member of Parliament, vho refused in his poverty 
the Lord-Treasurer Danby's proffered bribe, becume 
u churacter in history before the exquisite quulity of 
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his goErden-poetry was recognised. There was a cult 
for Liberty in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and iIarvell's naine was on the list of its professors. 
Wordsworth's sonnet has preserved this tradition for us. 
" Great men have been amotlg us ; hands that penn'd 
And totgues tltat utter'd wis«lo, hetter noe. 
The later Sydtey. IoErveII, Ilurrmoton. 
In 1726 Thoas Cooke printed an edition of 5hrvell's 
works which contuins the poetry that vas h the folio 
of 1681, and in 17ï2 Cooke's edition was rel)rinted 
by T. ])avies. It was probably ])avies's edition that 
Charles Lumb, writing to (odwin on Sunday, 14th 
December 1800, says he "was just going to possess": 
a notable addition to Lumb's library, and an event 
in the history of the progress of hhrvell's poetical 
reputoEtion. Captaiu Thompson's edition, contuinhg 
the Horatian Ode and other pieces, followed i 17ï6. 
h the greut t'oetical Collection of the Booksellers 
(1779-1781) which they improperly  called "Johnson's 
Poets" (improperly, becuuse the poets were, with four 
exceptions, the choice hot of the biographer but of the 
booksellers, anxious to retain their imaginury copy- 
right), hhrvell bas no place, hlr. George Ellis, in his 
Speci»zens of the early English poets first published in 
1803, printed from [arvell D(phe ad Cltloe (in part) 
ad Yoog Loce. When Sir. F, owles, that once famous 
sonneteer, edited Pope in 1806, he, by way of be- 
littling Pope, quoted two lines from iX[,rvell, now 
well known, but unfamiliar in 1806:-- 
"Ald through the hazels thick espy 
The hatching throstle's shining eye." 
He remarked upon them, " the last circumstance is 
new, highly poetical, and could only h,ve been de- 
1 "Indecently" is the doctor's own expression. 
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scribed by one who was a real loyer of nature and a 
witness of her beauties in her most solitary retirement." 
On this Mark l'attison makes the comment that the 
lines only prove th:tt Marvell when a boy went bird- 
nesting (Es.«ty.% vol. il. p. 3ï4), a pursuit denied to :Pope 
by his moEuifold infirmities. The 1)oet Campbell, in 
his Sl)cci»w,s (1819), gave an excellent sketch of 
]Iarvell's life, and selected The Bermudas, The 
and Faw, and Yo«y I, oce. Then came, fresh from 
talk vith Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, vith his Select Poets 
(1825), which contains the IIo'atl«n Ode, Bec'modes, To 
his Coy Mïstress, The .¥yml)h ad Faw, .1 D'op of Dew, 
Tire Ga'den, The G(dle'y, [))on the I[ill ed G'ove at 
Blllborow. In this choice we may see the hand of 
Charles Lamb, us Temyson's may be noticed in the 
selectiou ruade in Palgrave's Golde T'eas,r! (1863). 
Dean Trench in his I[o,«sehohl Book qf Eglish Poet'y 
ç1869) gives Eyes ««d Tea's, the tlo'(«ti«n Ode, and 
.l D'op of Dew. In ]Ir. Ward's E»glish Poets (1880) 
Marvell is represented by The Ga'de, .1 Drop qf Dew, 
The Bermdas, Yog I, oce, the tloratiat Ode, and the 
Lines on Par(tdise Lost. Thanks to these later Antho- 
logies and to the quotations from The G(trden and 
.lppleton t[o«se in the Ess«ys of Elia, 5[arvell's faine us 
a true poet has of recent years become widespread, 
and is now, whatever vicissitudes it may bave endured, 
well established. 
As a satirist in rhyme h[arvell has shared the usual 
and not undeserved fate of almost all satirists of their 
age and fellow-men. The authors of lines written in 
1,eut to give expression to the anger of the hour may 
well be content if their effusions give the pain or teach 
the lesson they were intended fo give or teach. If 
you ]ash the age, you do so presumably for the benefit 
of the age. It is very hard to transmit even a tierce 
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and genuine indignation from one age fo another. 
5[arvell's satires were too hastily composed, too roughly 
constructed, too redolent of the occasion, fo enter into 
the kingdom of poetry. To the careful and character- 
loving reader of history, particularly if he chance fo 
have a feeling for the House of Commons, hot merely 
as an institution, but as a place of resort, Iarvell's 
satirical poems must always be intensely interesting. 
They strike me as honest in their main intention, and 
never very wide of the mark. Hallam says, in his 
lofty way, "We read witlt nothing but disgust the 
satirical poetry of Clevcland, Bntler, Oldham, Marvell," 
aad he adds, "Marvell's satires are gross nd stul,id."  
Gross they certainly occasionally are, but stupid they 
never are. Marvell was ïar too well-inïormed a t)oli- 
tician and too shrewd a man ever fo be stupid. 
As a satirist Marvell had, if he wanted them, many 
models of style, but he really needed noue, for he just 
wrote down in rough-and-ready rhyme whatever his 
head or his spleen suggested fo his fancy. Every now 
and again there is a noble outburst of feeling, and a 
couplet of great felicity. I confess fo tking great 
pleasure in ]X[arvell's satires. 
As a prose writer l[arvell bas naany merits and one 
great fault. He has tire and faucy and was the owner 
and toaster of a precise vocabulary well fitted fo clothe 
and set forth a well-reusoned and lofty argument. He 
kuew how fo be both terse and diffuse, and can com- 
press himself into a litle or expand over a paragraph. 
He bas touches of a grave irony as well as of a 
boisterous humour. He can tell an anecdote and 
elaborate a purable. Swift, we know, had hot only 
Butler's Hudibras by heart, but was also (we may 
be sure) a close student of l[arvell's prose. His great 
1 Ste IIallam's History of Literature, vol. iv. pp. 433, 439. 
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ïault is a very common one. He is too long. He 
ïorgets how quickly a reader grows tired. He is so 
interesteà itt the evolutions of his own mind that he 
ïorgets his audience. His interest at times seems as 
if it were going to prove endless. It is the first busi- 
ness of an author to arrest and then to retain the 
attention of the reader. To do this requires great 
artifice. 
Anmng the masters of English prose it would be 
rash to r,nk Marvell, who was neither a Hooker nor 
a T,ylor. lone the less he was the owner of a prose 
style which some people think the best prose style of 
all  that of houest men who have something to say. 
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